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^ PREFACE¬ 

S' [ 13 WUfl min ^ !e41 feeling* of pleasure and 
ft that I noIV place this completed work before 

^ t e public, The great task of compiling for the first time 
j a c 'V ,Recled an <* c! «’ar history of the Ancient Hindus 
^ * e t l ulrcs greater leisure and more extensive readin g than 
f 1 Ca " dai * to - Vcars of study, often interrupted, 
x nic ' however - t0 enrasp the leading facts, and 

' during the last three years I have worked continuously 
a i>' moments spared from official duties to arrange these 
facts in their present shape. The first chapters on the 
r \ e6ic AgC uerc commenced in April rS$ 7 , the last 
- chapters on the Puraric Age have been revised in March 
It'go. The work, such as it is, is now placed in the 

\ andsof my indulgent country men, for whom it has 
* h been w ritten. 


, y The reception which my countrymen have given to 
1^3 tbc F,rst voll,Tne has surpassed my most sanguine ex* 
pcctatTons. The entire edition of a thousand copies has 
been nearly exhausted before the last volume is out 
and a second edition has been called for, and will be 
l 1 Shortly taken rn hand. More gratifying to me w ere the 
re quests which were made, and w hich have been vhdly 
acceded to, for permission to translate the work into the 
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vernaculars of Bombay, Madras, and the North-Western 
Proves. And equally encouraging to me were the nu- 
merous inquiries, congratulations, and egressions of the 
sympathy which J have received from all parts of India, 
testifying to the interest which has been taken m this 
somewhat novel venture. I am too keenly aware of the 
imperfections of my rude attempt to ascribe the success 

f , IC ,i"° r , i0 lts mpr ' ts ' and * can only suppose, the re - 
re, at the demand for a readable handbook of this 
a lire was so great among nay countrymen, that they 
have consented to accept the article even from such a 
clumsy workman as myself. 

I take this opportunity also to thankfully acknowledge 
the valued opinions, notices, and reviews with which 

many scholars in this country and in Europe have hon- 

oored this work. A popular work of this nature can 

srarcely be acceptable to scholars who have devoted their 

therl'fl* *° r,” , thfi minuti5C Qf Indiatl antiquities, and I f ee l 
.. f e al1 thc moTC g r atcful for the cordial and favour- 

Mv^bcer!“T ^ k has rece?vcd at their hands. 

-incere acknowledgments are due to Doctors Roth, 
Weber, and Max Muller, and Scvcral other * 

Of greater value to me thin these favourable notices 
arc the cnticmtns of some of these scholars on certain 
portions of my work, and it is due to my readers that 1 
* T 1 f ,nd,C3tff (ll c main points on which my views have 

r ***««. a b »««,/,„ Z Z 

iZ/iZr* my 7**™ ,rom my conclu- 

a I cases, and to induce them to form their own 
judgments on the facts. n 

Scholars belonging to the orthodox section ol my 
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countrymen have not always accepted my account of 
Vedic civilisation. Life in the Vedic Age, they hold, was 
more " spiritual)" more pious, and contemplative in its 
tone and character, and they are scarcely prepared to 
accept my account of the rude self-assertion and bolster* 
Qus greed for conquests of the Vcdic warriors. On the 
other hand, seme European scholars think that l have 
represented \ edit civilisation in too favourable a light. 
-M. Barth, who did me the honour of favourably noticing 
in Paris my chapters on the Vcdic Period w hen they first 
appeared in the Calcutta Review, expressed his opinion 
that my account should be accepted with some degree of 
caution. And Dr. Kern, who has published a favourable 
review of the first volume of the present work in a Dutch 
journal, states that opinion is divided as to the char¬ 
acter of Ihe Vcdic civilisation. Some scholars delight in 
describing all that was robust and manly and straight- 
forward in the character of the Vcdic Hindus, while 
others portray their coarseness and imperfections. Dr. 
Kern is of opinion that J have adhered to the first school 
of opinion, but that the truth lies midway. 

I am not aware that I have tried to keep back the 
robust rude nes s—coa rsen ess if you like—of the civ ilka, 
lion of the Vedic Age, But I confess that, like most 
modern Hindus, subject to all the drawbacks of a later 
and more artificial civilisation, I feel a warm apprecia¬ 
tion for the manly freedom of ancient Hindu civilisation 
and life I have sought to portray this prominently in 
my account of the Vcdic Period - and in my description 
of fater ages f have not hesitated to point out emphati¬ 
cally an i repeatedly how much we lack in all that was 
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healthy and free, unrestricted and life-giving in the 
ancient Hindu institutions and social rules. It is a truth 
which we Hindus need bear in mind 

Coming now to the Epic Age, scholars are generally 
agreed that the caste system of India first took its rise 
in this period. Bill here again we should ever rememher 
that caste rules, with all their potential evils, served in 
this early period as a sort of moral code for the Aryan 
Hindus, and tended to unite them by classing them 
in three great sections, with sanction for inter-caste 
marriage and religious instruction for all. The caste 
system of the Epic Period was no more like the system 
o< to-day than the Feudal institutions of the Middle Ages, 
which had their object and their use, were like the 
baronial oppression of the eighteenth century in France. 
As it was neither possible nor desirable under changed 
circumstances to restore the old institution of the Middle 
Ages, the living nations of Europe swept away its de¬ 
based and oppressive substitute which flourished down 
to the last century. 

The account of Buddhism has necessarily taken up a 
good deal of space in my narrative of the Rationalistic 
Period. My appreciation of Buddhism has been criti¬ 
cised, and many friendly critics have reminded me that 
Buddhist precepts, literally obeyed, would not hold the 
world together, but would lead nations to subjection, to 
inaction and to beggary. This is not the place to enter 
into a controversy on the subject, but I may be permitted 
to point out that a religion cannot be criticised on this 
spirit, and that the teachings of the pure-souled Jesus 
have not been thus criticised. He too recommended a 
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turn to the code of Manu and to the account of the 
Chinese traveller Fa Hiatt. When we have compared f 
these two records, we know how the Hindus saw them- I 
selves, and how they were seen by others. 

The [’uranic Age opens with the sixth century A. n., j 
when there was a renaissance in literature, science, and | 
religion. This opinion, which is now held by most j 
scholars, is not, however, acceded to by all. My kind j j 
critic Dr. Buhler has pointed out that the Kavya 
literature flourished during the early centuries of the 
Christian Era; that Chandragupta H. and his father 
Samudragupta of the Gupta dynasty were celebrated 
patrons of poetry and learning in the fifth and fourth 
centuries V n i and that it cannot therefore be asserted 
that there was a renaissance in Sanscrit literature in the 
sixth century A, D. 

1 have in the present volume admitted all the facts 
kindly pointed out by my teamed critic, but I demur 
to his conclusion. Kavya literature no doubt had its j 
commencement in the fourth and fifth centuries of the 
Christian Era, just as modern English poetry had its 
commencement with Chaucer and Gower. But never¬ 
theless the sixth century A. 0., which l take to be the era 
of Vikramadityaand Kalidasa, marked areal revival and 
renaissance of Sanscrit literature, as the age of Elizabeth 
and Shakespeare marked a real revival of English litera¬ 
ture. It was the commencement of a new epoch, j 
marked by an upheaval of the national mind. 

In order properly to comprehend the history of the 
national mind in the Puranic Age, we must compare the 
[’uranic literature with the account of the Hindus from 
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the discriminating and friendly pen of Houen Tsang, 
And the impression which is left on the mind of the 
civilisation of the age is pleasing A great storm then 
swept through India in the dark ages, and when the 


Rajputs became masters of India at the dose of the tenth 
century, the Modern Age begins. We have a picture 
of this age from the pen of Alberuni, and the impression 
which Alberuni's account leaves on the mind of the 
Hindu is a sad one, I have not sought to suppresi this 
sad portion of our national story; rather have I tried 
to tell it fully and impressively, so that we may now 
learn to turn to a brighter page of our national existence. 
If the present work contributes in any degree towards 
this result, if it helps us to sink our social disunion? to 
cast asunder hurtful restrictionsj and to turn towards 
that unpolluted stream of religion, morality, and know¬ 
ledge which are our birthright, my labours, humble 
and unworthy as they are, have not been altogether in 
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strength and life, and Hinduism in its new and Puranic 
form nought to win back the people from the ranks of 

Buddhism- _ . 

Buddhism had n^ver assumed a hostile attitude towards 
the parent religion of India; and the fact that the two 
religions existed side by side for long centuries increased 
their toleration of each other. In every country Buddhists 
and orthodox Hindus lived side by side. Hindus went 
to Buddhist monasteries and universities, and Buddhists 
learned From Brahman sages. The same kings favoured: 
the followers of both systems of religion. The Gupta 
tmporors were often worshippers of Siva and V ishnu, 
but loaded Buddhists and Buddhist monasteries with 
gifts, presents, and favours. One king was often a 
Buddhist and his son an orthodox Hindu: and often 
t wo brother followed or favoured the two religions 
without fighting. Every court had learned tnen belong¬ 
ing to both the religions, Vikratnadllya’s court was 
no exception to the rule. 

We will speak of the great writers of Yikrama s court 
wh n we come to treat of literature and science, but our 
account of Vikrama’s rule will not be complete without 
some mention, however brief, of those writers here. 

A verse naming the nine gems* oF Vikrumas couit 
is known to every pandit in India. In an inscription of 
Buddha Gaya dated Snmvat 101 J, or 948 a. d., we find 
the Following passage■—“Vikraniaditya was certainly a 
km-- renowned in the world. So in his court were nine 
learned men known u^der the epithet of iKuw-roliioiTS. 
The antiquity of the tradition is thus beyond question. 

Kalidasa is the central figure among these noU-4 literary 
men. Wc read in the Rajatarangini tliat. after the death 
of Torn man a, his son Pravamsena was unable to assert 
bis claims to the throne of Kashmir, and that Vifcta* 
smditya of Ujjayini, the recognised emperor of india, 

* yfctj aic DhitlviQtari, Kltiapanaka, Amain Siu!a, tjJllku, VcliLo* 
bkilla UhJlaiBt^rs, KalidiW, VwjhaalliLja, and YttUCbi 
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sent an eminent poet of hi$ court, MatTigupta byname, 
to ruin in Kashmir. Matrigupta ruled till the death of 
his patron, when he retired as a Yati to Benares, and 
Pravara&cna succeeded in Kashmir. Dn Bbao Daji first 
started the bold theory that this Matrigupta is no other 
thrtn the poet Kalidasa. We need not mention i 11 detail 
the reasons given by that scholar for his supposition, 
and need only state that though they are plausible, they 
are not convincing. On the other hand Kshemendra, 
a poet of Kashmir, has, in a critical work which he has 
left, treated Kalidasa and Matrigupta as different poets, 
and Kshemendra’s authority on this point must be held 
as conclusive* 

We next come to the poet Bharavl, the author of the 
Kiratarjuniya. lie does not appear to have flourished 
in the court of VSkramaditya, but an inscription has 
been found, dated 637 A- in which his name and 
that of Kalidasa are mentioned* If he was not aeon- 
temporary of Kalidasa, he certainly lived in the sixth 
cenlury a, p. 

Amaru Stnha, the writer of the best known dictionary 
in, Sanscrit, was one of the “nine gems/ 1 and was a 
Buddhist His work was translated into Chinese in the 
sixth century, and he is said to have built the Buddhist 
temp [oat Buddha Gaya.* 

In astronomy, Aryabhatta was the first writer of the 
Puranic Period. He was bora, as he tells us r in 476 
k * B-t did not belong to Vikramadityn's court; he 
was bom in Fataliputra, and made his mark early in the 
sixth century, before Vlkramaditya became renowned, 

Varahamihira, who followed Ary abba tt a, was one of 
the “nine gems/ 1 He was a native of Aviuiti, and died 
in 5S7 a. d. 

His successor Brahmagupta was born at the very dose 

*S« difrusjitras on the rubjecl in Ilf, Rjjeqdxi Lala Mjln * 
BuJifhi Gtyo. 

t Dc. hiuy Drvji m the Age of AjjihhAiu. 
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oF the sixth century, in 598 a. p., and wrote his work when 
he was thirty years of age, in a, p, Brahmaguptas 
lather was Jishnu ? and may have been the very Jishnu 
mentioned as one oi the contemporaries of Kalidasa. 

Of the remaining ^gems” of Vikramn's court* Dhan- 
v-intan was a famous physician* and is mentioned by 
Band in in his Basa Kumara Chari ta. Vetalabhatta was 
the author of Nit ip tad i pa, and Vararuchi was a well- 
known grammarian. Ghatakarpara, Sattku, and Kilm- 
jjanaka are little known; and posterity has not held 
them in the same honour in which they were held in the 
royal court of Yikrama* 

We are now able to form some idea oF the great literary 
activity which marked Yikramaditya’s age* and has bhed 
an undying lustre round liis name* We arc abl^afc'irra 
lapse of over thirteen centuries, to form some conception 
oi the upheaval of the Hindu mind and the rise of literary 
genius which marked the revival of Hinduism. We can 
imagine how after a prostration of centuries, after harass 
sing wars and invasions, the national mind suddenly rose 
to vigour, to greatness, to glory'. The nation wanted a 
leader, and Vikmmadliya, the conqueror of the foreigner?, 
the master of all Northern India, the enlightened patron 
of genius and learning, he it Buddhist or be it Hindu, 
stood forth as the leader. The times called for a great 
man* and the great man appeared* And the nation 
gathered round their great king, and achieved results in 
literature and science, such as were seldom achieved before. 

Thus if we try to read history carefully and aright, if 
we brush aside fables and exaggeration?, wc can under¬ 
stand each period of Indian History philosophically, 
and trace each result to its true cause. We trace the 
greatness of Yikmmaditya himself to the circumstances 
by w hich he was surrounded ; wc understand the match¬ 
less flights of Kalidasa's fancy in the light of the general 
exhilaration of the Hindu spirit in his time; we appre¬ 
ciate the labour? of Varnhamihira and Amara Sink a, 


CHAP, i j WttAMADlTYA AND HIS SUCCESSORS, 5 

incited as they were by a spirit of etiolation, in a very 
learned court; and we understand a healthy rivalry be¬ 
tween Hindus and Buddhists at a tlms when difference 
of opinion had not degenerated into intolerance and 
persecution. Buddhism was decaying and Hinduism 
was reviving s and naturally enough the reviving religion 
showed the greatest signs of vigour, of learning, of genius. 

After Vikratnaditya the Great, Siladitya Pratapasjla 
became the master of Northern India about 350 jl p. 
We know from Houen Tsang that he was inclined to¬ 
wards Buddhism, and in his court, Yasubandhu, the pupil 
of Manoratha, was honoured p and won a great victory in 
controversy over the Hindu party, Vasubaadhu was the 
son of a Brahman, and was the brother of the famous 
Asanga. He studied in Kashmir, returned to Magadha k 
became a Pundit in the University of NaEandn, and died 
in Nepal. We do not know of any other great men ol 
SUaftjtya's court- 

Siladitya L was succeeded by Pmbhakara Vardhana 
probably about 5S0 a. p, Prabhakara’s sister Rajynsri 
was married to Grahavanmm, but a war broke out with 
Malaya, and Prabhakara was defeated and Gxahavarman 
was killed. 

Pmbhakara was succeeded by Rajyavardbana about 
O05 a. d> Rajyavardiiana continued the war with Malava 
and slew the king of that country. We know from 
Houen Taxing that Rajiyavardhana was afterwards defeated 
and killed by Sasanka Narendra Gupta* king o t Kama 
Suvarna of Western Bengal. 

He was succeeded by his younger brother Siladitya 
It, called Harshavardhann and also Kumararaja, about 
610 a. el He was a great and powerful king, nnd p both 
by his conquests and by his patronage of learning, revived 
the memories of V r ikramaditya p s reign. In six years he 
conquered the "five Indies ; +l but he could never defeat 
Paulnkesin IL, king of the Maharashtra*, The Malavas 
were defeated and Rajyasri was recovered, and Siladitya 
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made an alliance with Bhaskaravnrman, the king of 
Kamarupa. who was also known as Ku mam raja. 

A copper seal of Harahavardltnna nr Siladitya If. 
has hern discovered, and gives us Ins genealogy. The 
inscription is short, and informs us that Adityavnrd- 
hantt was the son of Rajyavardhana and Mahadcvi ; 
Prabhn ka rava rdhana was the son of Adityavardhaaa 
and Mahasenaguptji ; Rajyavardhana, was the son of 
Prabhakaravardhana nrd Yasomatt ; and Prabhaknrs's 
younger brother Harshavardhana was also begotten oa 
Y&somati.* * 

We know from Heucn Tsang that Siladitya had his 
capital at Kanyakubja or Kanouj, and that he held every 
five years a great assemblage of princes and people to 
celebrate a religious festival. We also know that Sila¬ 
ditya was a staunch Buddhist, though he respected and 
honoured Brahmans. 

Siladitya Harshavardharta was a renowned patron of 
letters, and is said to be the author of Ratnavali and 
the Buddhist drama Kagananda. But probably he was 
Ilia real author of neither, though both the works were 
composed in his court. The Ratnavali was probably 
composed by Banabhatta, the author of Kadamvari and 
of Harsh;, chari la, a life of the king. Hand in, the author 
of Dasakumara Chari ta, lived before Banabhatta and 
after Kalidasa, and alludes to Kalidasa. It is pro¬ 
bable that Hand in was still living, when Banabhatta 
followed in his footsteps in the more ambitious fiction 
of the Kadnmvari. 

7 he other well-known prose fiction in Sanscrit is the 
\ asavnd.itla of Suhandliu, and he too was a contem¬ 
porary of Banabhatta, though he may have written a 
lictk earlier, as Banabhatta often quotes him. We thus 
approximately know the dates of the three best prose 
fictions in Sanscrit. 

The name of Mayura is often m entioned in connection 

* Carp, /hi, Jnd-i veL ill fTcxi*, *e,,p. ayi. 
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with the name of Banabhatta, and a legend has it that 
Bana married May Ufa's daughter, a Chandi» or scold. 
May uni is the author of Maytira Sataka, 

A more renowned name is that of Bhartrihari. In a 
most interesting note h * Professor Max Muller shows* 
on the authority of the Chinese traveller I-tsing, that 
Bhartrihari died about 650 a. p., or In other words, that 
the author of the three Satakas on Love* Discipline, and 
Tranquillity, was a contemporary of Kladitya 1 L 

The Bhattikavya, being an easy and entertaining 
method of learning grammar, is better known to Hindu 
students than the SatakaS of Bhartrihari. Commentator 
of the Bhattikavya like Kandarpa, Vidyavincda* and Sri- 
dhara Svamin call Bhartrihari the author of Bhattt. The 
name Rhartri has frequently been called Bhatti by other 
commentators, and, on the whole, there is the strongest 
presumption that the author of the Sa takas and of I he 
Bhattikavya is the same person, Bhartri or Bhatti. Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller adduces the testimony of the Chinese 
traveller named above to confirm this p resumption- 

Such was the literary activity of the time of Sihiditya 
the great emperor of Kanouj, who assembled the kings 
and nations of Northern India at his quinquennial 
festivals, and swayed the destinies of .all Northern India. 
We have seen before that the astronomer Brahmagupta 
also lived in the time of this potentate. 

Siladitya died about 648 or 650 a , p * Fifty years 
later, a weak prince reigned on the throne ol the great 
Siladitya* The prowess and glory of Knaouj were gone* 
and Yasovarman, the king of Knnouj, was defeated in 
war by the proud Lalit adilya, king of Kashmir. The 
lamp of literature, lighted in Ujjaylni two centuries be¬ 
fore, still shone, however, in the court of Yasovarmsa ; 
and one of the greatest poets that India has produced, 
Bhavabbuti, lived in that prince's court* He b almost 
the last of that bright galaxy of poets w T ho appeared 


* India* dtc., v. ^47 kc. 
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ia rndiEi between the sixth and the eighth centuries a. d. 
The Kajataranginh from which we get this information* 
funher tells us that two other writers, Vakpati and 
Eajyasri, aho lived under Yasovarman f s patronage. 

If these three centuries, 500 to Soo a. p rr are reckoned 
as the brightest period in the annals of Inter Sanscrit 
literature, those centuries also mark the period ol tolera¬ 
tion and friendly rivalry between the Hindus and the 
Buddhists. But controversies between the followers of 
the rival creeds were going on all this time, and the great 
Sankaracharya, who was born about the dose of the 
eighth^ century, was the strongest champion of reviving 
Hinduism and the strongest opponent of Buddhism. 

The Dark ages then followed, and between 800 and 
inoo a. Ur there is not one bright name in the history of 
Hindu literature, science, or arL 



CHAPTER II, 

SQUEN TSANG'S ACCOUNT OF INDIA, 

We how tome to the records of the most eminent of 
Chinese travellers, Konen Tsang, whose story has shed 
a flood of light on the state of India in the seventh 
century.* He left China in Gig a r d. and came through 
Fcrganah,, Samarkand* Bokhara, and Oalk* to India* 
whera he lived and travelled for many years, and finally 
returned to China in 645 a. d. At the commencement 
of his account of India, he gives a general description of 
the arts and manners of the Hindus, which we will con¬ 
sider further on. We proceed now with the traveller's 
account oHhe Hindu kingdoms he visited- 

Nagarauara, the old capital of the Jeklabad district, 
was four miles ia circuit* The country was rich in cereals 
and fruits, the manners of the people were simple and 
honest* and their disposition ardent and courageous. 
Buddhism was the prevailing religion, but Hinduism 
was also followed, and there were five Diva temple* 
and about a hundred worshippers in the city. To the 
east of the city was a Stupa 300 feet high* built by Asoka, 
and wonderfully constructed of stone beautifully adorned 
and -carved* There were many Sangharamas, of which 
one, four miles to the south*west of the city, had a high 
wall and storeyed tower made of piled-up stone, and a 
Stupa ico feet high. 

The kingdom of Gandhi ra had its capital at Pesha- 
war, and both _Nagaraliara_and Gandhara were then 

* We feJy uu Ikji a tOAlUliQtl, 
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Subject to the king of Kapisa (near the Hindu Kush) 
and were governed by his deputies. The towns and 
villages ol Gandham were deserted, and there werebul 
few inhabitants The country was rich in cereals, and 
the people were timid and fond of literature. The rooo 
Sangharamas were deserted and in ruins, and there 
were about too Hindu temples. 

While speaking of the kingdom of Gandham, Houen 
Tsang gives u^ an anecdote of Manohritzt, a great Bud¬ 
dhist writer. He lived in the towa of Vikrilmadityn 
11 of wide renown/ 1 but Vikr.imaditya was a patron of 
Hinduism and Hindu learning, and Manofirita was 
disgraced in a controversy in his court, and retired 
in disgust, saying, *Tn a multitude of partisans there 
is no justice/ 1 Vikramaditya's successor Siladitya, how¬ 
ever, was a patron of Buddhist learned men, and he 
honoured VasnhandEiu, the pupil of Manohrita, and 
the Hindu learned men “were abashed and retired/ 1 
Elsewhere* in his account of Malm, Houen Tseng 
that Siladitya reigned sixty years before his time* 
c -7 about 5So a, n. T and Vilcramnditys/s long reign 
would therefore fall before 550 a. d., which corresponds 
with the date we have given him* 

Near the town of PoumA* our traveller came to a 
high mountain on which he found a figure of Bhima 
Devi (Ourga) carved out of bluish stone. Rich and poor 
assembled here from every part, near and distant, and saw 
the image after prayers and fasting. Below the mountain 
was a temple of Makes vara, and the Hindu sect (Pasupata), 
who covered themselves with ashes, came here to offer 
sacrifice. From these places Houen Tsnng came to Sala- 
tuna, the birthplace of Pan ini the grammarian. 

At Udtana or the country round Cabul, whera Fa 
Hi an had found Buddhism flourishing two centuries 
before, Houeq Tsang found the Sangharamas waste and 
desolate, nnd few monks residing in them. There were 
ten temples of Devas* 
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Crowing tho Indus, the traveller ascended the rivet 
through mountain gorges to Little ThiheT* ' L Th4 
roads are craggy and steep* the mountains and the 
valley ate dark and gloomy. Sometimes we have to 
cross by ropes* some times by iron clmjgs stretched (across 
the gorges). There are footbridges suspended in the ti if, 
and flying bridges across the chasms." From Little 
Thibet* Ho Lien Tsang went to TakshasILa and Slnhspura, 
both subject to Kashmir, and at Sinhapura lie met with 
the sect,* of J a inns called Sveta mbanis and Di-gamharsts* 
#+ The Saw's of their founder are mostly hiched from the 
principles of the books of Buddha. , * - The figure of 
their sacied master (Mabavira) they stealthily class with 
that of Talhagata (Buddha); it differs only in point of 
clothing ; the points of beauty sue absolutely the §ame* lP 
There is no doubt Houea Tsang regarded the la inns as 
separatists from Buddhism. 

Kashmir is said to have been 1400 miles in circuit! 
and its capital was two and a half miles in length =r.nd a 
mile broad. The sol! produced cereals and abounded 
in fruits and flowers. The climate was cold and stem* 
There was much snow, but little wind* The prople 
wore leather doublets and clothes of white linen. They 
were light and frivolous* and of a weak, pusillanimous 
disposition. They were handsome in appearance, but 
were given to cunning. They loved learning, and were 
well instructed. There were both JJIndus and Buddhists 
among them. There were about 100 Sanghammas and 
5000 monks* 

Kashmir was still redolent of the fame of Kamshkfl, 
and our traveller has, oF course, something to say of 
that powerful king. Here and elsewhere Tlouen Tsang 
states that the Nirvana of Buddha took place a hundred 
years before the time of As oka. When! therefore, Houen 
Tsang says that “Un the four hundredth year niter 
the Nirvana of Tathagats, Kanishka king of G andbai ft 
having succeeded to the kingdom, bis kingly renown 
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re a ch e d far, and he brought the most remote under his 
jurisdiction,''—we must understand him to say that 
Kanishim lived 300 years after Asoka, i. t. t about 78 
*. D. p and this corresponds with the date which has 
been given to him, and with the Saka Era. 

To connection with Kanishka, our traveller gives an 
account of the great Council of Northern Buddhists 
which took place in his reign. We are told that the five 
hundred sages who assembled composed three commen¬ 
taries, viz , the Ctyfcfcsa Sostr», to explain the Sutra 
Punka : the Yimya V'ftkaifl Sas’ra. to explain the 
v in ay a Pi taka : and the Abhi&trw Vidkas* Sns tra, to 
explain the Abhidarmn PI taka. 

ha connection also with Kanishka, our traveller in¬ 
forms us that tributary kings from China sent hostages 
to that powerful monarch, and he treated them with 
marked attention, and assigned for their residence the 
track of the country ( between the Ravi and the Sutlej 1 
which became thus known as Chinapati. H 0U cn Tsang 
visited this country, miles in circuit, with a capital 
three miles in circuit. The Chinese introduced the pear 
and the peach into India, “wherefore the peach is called 
Chinam, and the pear is called Chinarajapulra." When 
the people saw liouen Tsang, they pointed with their 
hngers, and sa.d one to another. “This mao is a native 
country of our former ruler* B+ 

lmt H ° f r n T * Ane has als<1 to say about Mi hire- 

JS?/ Er^l 1 P"* 0 " 1 " ° f Buddl »»^ "Some centuries 
ago MiLirakula established his authority in the town 
of hakala (west of the Ravi). Houen Tsang says tha” 
this terrible Mihirakula "issued an edict to destroy at 
the priests through the five Indies, to overthrow the law 
5 - f Buddha, and leave nothing remaining/' The powerful 
kmg attacked Balad.tya k'ug of MagadfU, but *L taken 
prisuunr and was ajlmved to go,humiliated and disgraced. 
He returned to Kashmir, rose in rebellion, killed the 
king, and placed himself on the throne, He conquered 
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Gandhara, exterminated the royal family, overthrew 
Buddhism and Stupas and monasteries, and killed 
11 three ten myriads of people" on the banks of the 
Indus, Some allowance must be made for exaggeration 
on the part of Buddhist chroniclers but there can be 
no doubt that Mihsrakula of Kashmir was one of the 
first and greatest persecutors and destroyers of Bud¬ 
dhists* 

Ifouen Tsang was pleased with the kingdom of 
SaTaduU (Sutlej h 400 miles in circuit, and with a 
capital town three and a half miles in circuit* The 
country was rich in cereals and Fruits, in gold and silver 
and precious stones. The people wore rich and elegant 
garments of bright silk. Their manners were soft and 
agreeable, they were virtuous, and believed in the law of 
Buddha, But nevertheless the halls of the Sangharama* 
were deserted and wild, and there were few priests* 

The country of Mathura was a thousand miles an 
circuit, and its chief town was four cniles round. 7‘he 
soil was rich nml fertile, and the country produced white 
cotton and yellow gold. The manners of the people 
were soft and complacent, and they esteemed virtue and 
honoured learning. There were twenty Sanghnramas and 
about 1000 priests. On the six fasting days of each of 
the three fast months [ist* 5th, and 91 h months), the 
people* honoured the Stupas with offerings. “They 
spread out their jewelled banners ; tlie rich parasols are 
crowded together as network; the smoke of incense 
rises in clouds; the flowers are scattered in every 
direction like rain ; the sun and the moon are concealed 
as by the clouds which hang over the moist valleys. 
The king pi the country and the great ministers apply 
themselves to these religious duties with zeal/ 1 

The kingdom of Thaxesyara was 14CO miles \tx 
circuit, and its capital was four miles round. The 
climate was genial, the soil rich and productive, but the 
people were cold and insincere, and given to luxury. 
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The capital was near the site of the old Kuru-kshctra 
battle-field, and our traveller has his version of the 
story to tell. Two kings divided the five Indies 
between them, and it was given out that whoever fell 
in the battle which was to be fought would obtain 
deliverance. “The two countries engaged j n conflict, 
nnd the dead bodies were heaped together as sticks, and 
from that time till now the plains are everywhere covered 
with their bones.” 

The kingdom of Sbuchnv (north Doab), bounded by 
the (langes to the cast and the Himalayas to the north, 
was ijoo milti in circuit. Our readers need scarcely be 
told that this was the land of the ancient Kurus, two 
thousand years before .the time of Houen Tsang. Our 
tra\oiler was struck by the Ganges with its waves “wide 
tolling as the sea," and supposed to “wash away count¬ 
less sins," After describing Matipura. (west RohUkund), 
1200 mites in circuit. Houen Tseng describes Maya-pura, 
or lUftiDVAHA, the source of the Ganges. The town 
here was four mites round. “Not far from the town, 
standing by trie Ganges river, is the great Dava temple, 
where very many miracles of divers sorts are wrought. 
In the midst of it is a tank, of which the borders are made 
of stone, joined skilfully together. Through it the Ganges 
river is led by an artificial canal* The men of the five 
Indies call it the gate of the Ganga river (Gnngadvara). 
This is where religious merit is found and sin effaced. 
There are always hundreds and thousands of people 
gathered together here from distant quarters to bathe 
and wash in its waters," Already then in the seventh 
century, Haridvara was one of the most famed Hindu 
shrines, and a great gathering place of devout pilgrims. 

Our traveller goes right into the sub-Himalayas, and 
speaks of a kingdom Brahitapiiju (identified with Gstrh- 
wal and Kumaoo), which produced gold, and w here -for 
ages a woman has been the ruler, and so it is called the 


♦The ctul itiil cu»Ls. 
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0/ fke trwmrrt. The husband of the rcigmEig 
wotnan is called king, but he knows nothing of the affairs 
of the state. This men manage the wars and sow the 
land, that is all." This no doubt has reference to on old 
custom among the hi]l tribes of the sub*Himalayan regions. 
Polyandry prevails among them to this day. 

After passing through some other countries. Hotter* 
Tsang came to the kingdom of Kanyakubjn, that 
ancient tract of country which boosted of a civilisation 
two thousand years old in the time of Houeo Tsang. 
For it was here that the Fanchalas developed their early 
civilisation when Magadha was still a realm of aboriginal 
barbarians. And although Magadha eclipsed the glory 
of its western neighbour under Ajatasatru and Chandra- 
gupta and Asoka the Great, yet, a few centuries after the 
Christian Era, Knnyakubja seems again to have attained 
its supremacy * and was a principal seat of the Gupta 
emperors. And in the time of Houeu Tsang, Siladitya IT.* 
the lord of Kurt]tern India, had his court in the ancient 
town of Kaayaktkbja. 

Houcn Tsang found the kingdom of Knnyakubja 800 
miles in circuit, and the wealthy capital four miles in 
length and one in breadth. The city had a moat around 
it, and strong and lofty towers facing each other. The 
flowers and woods, the lakes and ponds, bright and pure 
and shining like a mirror, were seen on every side. 
Valuable merchandise was collected here in grent quart- 
titles. The people were well off and contented, the 
houses were rich and well found. Flowers and fruits 
abounded in every place* and th* land was sown and 
reaped in due seasons. The climate wras agreeable and 
soft, the manners of the people honest and sincere. They 
were noble and gracious in appearance. For clothing 
they u-ed ornamented and bright shining fabrics* They 
applied themselves much to learning, and in their travels 
were very much given to discussion on religious subjects. 
The fame of their pure language was far spread. The 
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believers in Buddha and the Hindus were equal in num¬ 
ber. There were some hundred Sangharamas with roooo 
priests. There were soo Deva temples with several 
thousand followers. 

For once, Ho-ucn Tsang departs from his usual rule, 
and gives us some account of the history of the country 
he visits. He says that Prabh-ikara Vardhana was the 
former king of Kanyakubja, and on his death, his eldest 
son Rajyavardhana succeeded but he was defeated, and 
was killed by Sasanka £Narendra Gupta), king of Kama 
Sif varna (la Bengali ■ and his ministers selected his 
younger brother liars ha vardhana, under the tiller ofSila- 
ditya, to the throne. Hcuen Tsang saw this king Si ] ad it y a 
and was kindly received by him. This was Siladitya II ■ 
for as we have seen before, and will find again when we 
come to speak of Malwa, Siladitya I. reigned sixty years 
before the time of Houen Tsang. SiLadityn II. reigned 
from 610 to 650 a. d, 0 

Siladitya il. was not slow to assert his power. He 
assembled a body of 5000 elephants, 2ora cavalry, and 

50 ck» foot, and in six years he had subdued the five 
Indies. 


He was inclined towards Buddhism, forbade the 
slaughter ofliving animals, built Stupas, and erected hos¬ 
pitals in all the highways throughout India and stationed 
physicians there, and provided food and drink and medi- 
ones. °nce rn five yeaa he held a great religious 
assembly,—the quinquennia] celebration of the Buddhists 
*—ajic.1 gave a!tns in profusion* 

to '*?°*r iI n T ? ll, f^ asStayillE in the convent of Nalanda 

w,th the Raja of Kamarupa, when Siladitya sent an order 

o e laja I desire you to come at once to the 
assembly with the strange Sraman you are entertaining 
at the Nalanda convent." On this the traveller came 
j ‘ lh tb L Ra f of Kamarupa, and was introduced to Sila- 
of ? hC ^ <tef made II,aQ > 1 inquiries about the country 
ot the traveller, and was well pleased with his replies. 
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Silad tyabc.ng about to return to Kunyakubja. tombed 
a religious assembly, and. followed by hundreds of thou, 
sands of people, proceeded by the southern bank of the 

““g* Rajri ° f Kftma ™P* proceeded by the 

northern bank. In ninety da>, they reached Kanya- 

* hc kin S s of ( th(f twenty countries, who had 
received instructions from SiUditya, assembled with the 
Seamans and Brahmans, the most distinguished of their 
country, with magistrates and soldiers. It was indeed a 
religious imperial assemblage, and Siladitva constructed 
on t.se west of the Ganges a great Sangharama, and to 
the east of it a tower 100 feet high, and between them he 

placed a golden hfc-size statue of Buddha. From the 
Jst to the Clst of the month,—the second month of 
fsd ar >d feasted the Sramans and Brahmans 
■dike. I he entire place from the Sangharama to the 
kings temporary palace was decorated with pavilions 
And stations f°r musicians, who poured forth music A 
small image of Buddha was led forth on a cawomlv 
^pansoned dephant, Siiaditva dressed a, India march- 
i.g o e left, and the Raja of Kamarupa going to it,, 
right, each with an escort of 500 war elephants, whil-a 
hundred elephants marched in front of the statue, Sfla 
d.tya scattered on every side pearls and various precious 
Substances, with gold and silver flowers. Th e stat 
was washed, and Sdaditya carried it on his own shoulders 
to the western tower, and bestowed on It silken garment 
and precious gems After a feast, the men of learning 
were assemb ed, and there wa 3 a learned discussion . £ 

the evening the king retired to his temporary palace, 

1 ^ statue was carried every day, and at 

cogth, on the day 0 f separation, a great fire broke out 
10 the tower. If Houen Tsang can be relied oa , the 
Brahmans, envious of the king's leaning towards Bud 
dhism. had not only set fire to the tower, but had aciLfv 
attempted to have him murdered. But Houen Tsang 
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tv^“; a staunch Buddhist,, acd his charges against Brah- 
mans must be accepted with caution. 

Fisc account given above shows us the kind of supre¬ 
macy which the Em; ?ror of hidia assumed over the kings 
and chiefs of the numerous states into which India was 
always divided. It further shows us that Buddhism had 
degenerated into idolatry, and gives £Ui idea of the pomp 
and circumstance with which Buddhist festivals were 
celebrated, and which have been borrowed by later 
Hinduism, it also shows us that princes and kings, 
whether they leaned towards the Buddhist or the Hindu 
religion, took n pleasure in honouring the learned and 
religious men of both sects, and that controversies be¬ 
tween the two sects were generally of a friendly character, 
And lastly, it shows us with what jealous Impatience the 
Brahmans at the close of the Buddhist Period watched 
the triumphs of Buddhism, a religion which they con¬ 
trived family to overcome in another century or two. 

Qui traveller found the kingdom of Ayqdhya a 
thousand miles in circuit, and abounding in cereals, 
flowerSt and fruits. The climate was temperate and 
agreeable, and the manners of the people virtuous and 
amiable' As elsewhere, the people were partly Hindus 
and partly Buddhists, and there were too Sangharamas 
and 3000 monks in the cotin try. 

Passing through the Hayaaiukha kingdom, Houen 
TsttDg came fo Prayaga. or Allahabad. The kingdom 
was a thousand miles in circuit, the produce of the land 
was abundant, and fruits grew in great luxuriance. The 
people were gentle and compliant, and fond of learning; 
but Buddhism was not honoured here, and a large pro¬ 
portion of the people were orthodox Hindus, Houeu 
Tsang speaks of the great tree of AllahabaJ t which is 
still shown to visitors as the Akshaya Bata or the im- 
mortal Hg-tree. 

|r At the confluence of the two rivers, every day there 
are many hundred* of men who bathe themselves and 
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die. The people of this country consider that whoever 
wishes to be bom in heaven ought to last to a grain of 
rice, and then drown himself in the waters*" There was 
also r high column in the middle of the river, and people 
went up this column to gaze on the setting sun until it 
had gone under the horizon. 

Kausajcbi, where Gautama had often preached, was 
still a flourishing place. The kingdom was isoo miles 
in circuit; rice and sugarcane grew plentifully ; and the 
people p though said to be rough and hard in their manners, 
were earnest and religious. 

SravastIp the ancient capital of Kosata, where 
Gautama had preached, was deserted and in ruins. The 
country was 1200 miles in circuit and the people were 
honest and pure in manners, and fond of religion and 
learning. 

KjlfilAVASTU, the birthplace of Gautama, was in 
ruins. There were some ten deserted towns in the 
country, which was Boo miles in circuit. The royal 
palace. Sa mins, was three miles round, and was of brick. 
There was no king in the country, each town appointed 
its own ruler* and the manners of the people were soft 
and obliging, 

JvusuiKAGlftAt where Gautama died, was similarly in 
ruins, and the brick foundations of the old walls were 
two miles in circuit. 

Benares, Hte Allahabad, like Hurd war, was a tower 
of strength for Hinduism, even in the days of Houcn 
Tsang. The country was Sqo mite in circuit, and the 
capital was nearly four miles by one mile. The families 
were rich, aud possessed in their dwelting^ objects of rare 
value. The people were so It and humane in disposition 
and were given to study ; mosl of them were Hindus, 
a few reverenced the law of Buddha. There wer-j in 
the country thirty Sangtmramas with about jooo priests, 
but about a hundred temples 01 Dcvas with 10,000 
sectaries. The god Mahesv&ra was cbidly worshipped 
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in Benares* Some cut off their halt and went naked* and 
covered their bodies with ashes* and by the practice of 
ail kinds of austerities sought to escape future birtlis, 

In the town of Benares there were twenty Dcva 
temples, the towers and halls of which were ol sculptured 
stone and carved wood. Trees shaded the temples, and 
pure streams of water encircled them. There was a 
copper statue of Makes vara loo feet high. "hs appear¬ 
ance is grave and majestic, and appears as though really 
living/' 

To the north-east of the town was a Stupa, and in 
front of it a stone pillar* bright and shining as a mirror, 
its surface glistening and smooth as ice. About two 
miles from the River Yarn na was the great Sangharama 
rtf the M Deor Park/* Buddha had first proclaimed bis 
religion in this deer park. The Snnghnranin was divided 
into eight portions, and the storeyed towers, with pro¬ 
jecting caves and balconies, were of very superior work. 
In the great enclosure there was a Vihara 200 feet high, 
and above the roof was a golden covered figure of the 
mango fruit. The foundations of the Vihara were of 
stone, but the towers and stairs were of brick. In the 
middle of the Vi ham was a life-size figure of Buddha, 
represented as turning the wheel of jaw, A fit repre¬ 
sentation, on the very spot where the great preacher had 
set the wheel of his religion rolling. 

Passing through other places* Houen Tsang came to 
Vais a li, ijoo miles round, but the capital of the 
country was in ruins. The soil of the country was rich 
and fertile, the mango and the banana were plentiful, the 
climate was agreeable and temperate, and the people 
were pure and honest, Hindus and Buddhists lived 
together* The Sangharamas were mostly in ruins* and 
the three or four which remained had but few monks m 
them. The De va temples were many. 

Houen Tsang speaks separately of the kingdom of 
fhft Vajjians, Boo miles in circuit \ but originally the 
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Lichchavls and the Vajjians were the same, of rather 
the Lichchavis farmed one of the eight Vajjian tribes. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that Houen Tsang speaks 
abo or the Council of Yaisaji* which according to him* 
took place 110 years after tlie death of Gautama, and the 
Council abound afresh the rules that had been broken* 
and vindicated the holy law.' 

Our traveller then paid a visit to Nepal, and was not 
favourably impressed with the people. Their manners, 
he says, were false and perfidious, and their temperament 
hard and fierce, with little regard to truth or honour; and 
their appearance was ungainly and revolting* From 
Nepal, Houen Tsang returned to Vassal?, and thence 
crossing the Ganges to the country of Magadha, which 
for him was replete with holy associations. No less 
than two books out of his twelve books arc devoted to 
the legends and sights and holy relics which the pilgrim 
found in Magadha. 

The kingdom of M.vGAnjiA was rooo miles m circuit. 
The walled cities had few inhabitants, but the towns 
were thickly populated. The soil was rich, and produced 
grains in abundance. The country was low and damp* 
and towns were therefore built on uplands. The whole 
country was hooded in the rains, and communication 
was kept up by boats. The people were simple and 
honest; they esteemed learning, and revered the religion 
of Buddha* There were fifty Sangharamas with io g ooo 
monks, and ten Deva temples with numerous followers. 

The old town of Fataliputma, which was still 
inhabited when Fa Hi an visited it, was now entirely 
deserted, the foundation walls only being visible* The 
traveller has much to say about Asoka and his half- 
brother Mahendra, about the Buddhist writers Nagarjuna 
and Asvaghosha, and about the numerous Stupas and 
Vi haras and sites connected with Buddha’s life which 
be saw ; but we pass them by. He went to Gaya, which 
had a thousand f ami lies of Brahmans only for its inhabi- 
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Unis, Thence he weal to the famous Bodhi Tree, a nd 
to the neighbouring: Vihara* t&o or ryo feet high, and 
covered with beautiful ornamental work! 11 in one place 
figures of stringed pearls, in another figures of heavuntIy 
Kishis," and the whole being surrounded by a gilded 
copper Amalnka fruit. Not far from this was the grander 
structure of the Mahabodhi Saagharama, buEU by a king 
of Ceylon. It had six walls, with towers of observation 
three storeys high* and was £unrounded by a wall of 
defence thirty or forty feet high. 

A, 1 he utmost skill of the artist has been employed ; 
the ornamentation is in the richest colours. The statue 
of Buddha is cast of gold and silver, decorated with gems 
and precious stones. The Stupas are high and large in 
proportion, and beautifully ornamented," 

The entire place near the Bodhi Tree was considered 
sacred by Buddhists in Houen Tsa tig's time, and as long 
as Buddhism prevailed in India, “Every year when the 
Ehikshus break up their yearly rest of the rains religions 
persons come here from every quarter in thousands 
and myriads, and during seven days and nights they 
scatter Sowers, burn incense, and sound music as they 
wander through the district and pay their worship and 
present their offerings." Buddhist celebrations are now 
a thing of the past in India ; and it is important for the 
historian to note, from the pages of contemporaneous 
witnesses, that those celebrations were in their day marked 
with a=> much pomp and circumstance, and as much jny- 
otisnestf and outward demonstration, as the Hindu festivals 
of later times. 

Houen Tsacg came to Raja^fiha, the old capital of 
Magadha at the time of Ajatasatru and Bimbisara. The 
outer walls of the city had been destroyed* the inner 
walls still remained* in a ruined state, and were four miles 
round. The traveller visited the great cave or stone 
house in wdiieh the first Council was held immediately 
after the death of Gautama* Kasyapa was the president 
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of the Council, a nil said, “Let AnantU who ever heard 
the words of Tathagata, collect by singing through the 
Sutra Pi hi fra. Let Upali who clearly understands the 
rules of discipline, and is well-known to all who know, 
collect the ITttiyn Pitakx ; and l Kasyapa will collect 
the Ahkidarm* Pit aka. The three months of rain being 
past, the collection of the Tripitaka was finished." 

Qnr traveller now came to the great N ilasoa uni¬ 
versity, if we may call it by that name. The monk- o- 
this place, to the no ruber of several thousands,, were nv n 
of the highest ability, talent, and distinction, “The 
countries of India respect them and follow them. The 
day is not sufficient for asking and answering profound 
questions. From morning till night they engage - l1 
discussion; the old and the young mutually help one 
another. Those who cannot discus questions out os 
the Tripitaia are little esteemed, and are obliged to 
hide themselves for shame. Learned turn from different 
cities, Oh this account, who desire to acquire quickly 
a renown in discussion, come here in multitudes to settle 
their doubts, and then the streams (of their wisdom) 
spread far and wide. For this reason some persons 
usurp the name (oF Nalanda students) and in going to 
aTkd fro receive honour m coasfflju^ofc. 

Dr. FergLisson justjj remarks that what CWny and 
ClairvauJt were to France in the Middle Ages, N'ulanda 
was to Central India, the depository of true learning, 
the centre from which it spread over to other lands. 
\nd “as in all instances connected with the strange 
parallelism which existed between the two religions, the 
Buddhists kept five centuries in advance of the Christians 
in the invention and use of all the ceremonies and forms 
common to both the religions. * 

The great Vihara of Nalanda, where the university 
was located, was worthy of it. It is said that four 
kings, via,, Saktaditya, Bud dhagupta, Tathagntagupta, and 
m £ulU r» Ardtifaiu**, Lu^ud, 1^76, p* <^7- 
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Baladitya successively laboured at this great architec¬ 
tural work, and when it was completed men came from 
a distance of 3000 miles at the great assembly that was 
held. Many other Viharas were built in the vicinity 
by succeeding kings. One great Vihara, built by 
Balnditva, was conspicuous among them, ft was 300 
feet high, and "with respect to its magnificence, its 
dimensions, and the statue of Buddha placed in it, it 
resembles the great Vihara built under the Bodhi Tree,'* 

Leaving Magadhn, Houcn Tsaqg came to the king¬ 
dom of Hiranva Parvafa, which General Cunningham 
identifies with Mqkgiitb. The kingdom was 600 miles 
round, the soil was largely cultivated and rich in its 
produce, the climate was agreeable and the people simple 
and honest. By the side of the capitat were the hot 
springs of Monghyr, which gave out volumes of smoke 
and vapour, 

CutsiPA, the ancient capital of Anga or East Behar. 
was situated near modern Rhagalpur. The kingdom 
was 800 miles in circuit, the soil level and fertile and 
regularly cultivated, the temperature was mild and warm, 
and the manners of the people were simple and honest. 
The *vatls of the capital were several tens of feet high, 
and the foundations of the wall were raised on a lofty 
embankment, so that by their high escarpment, they 
could defy the attack of their enemies. 

Passing through other places, our traveller came to 
Pu.vfltt* or Puodra Yard han a. corresponding with 
Northern Bengal. The kingdom is described as &» 
miles in circuit, and was thickly populated. The tanks 
and public oiTi ms and flowering woods were regularly 
connected at intervals, The soil was Hat and loamy, 
and rich in all kinds of grain produce. The bread 
fruit, though plentiful, was highly esteemed. There were 
about twenty Sangharamns and 300 priests, and some 
hundred Deva temples with sectaries of various schools. 
The naked Nirgmothas were the most numerous 
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To the cast, and beyond a c^raat river (the Brahma* 
putra) wis the powerful kingdom of Kamaeiupa, 200O 
miles ia circuit. It apparently included in those tsniei 
Modern Assam* Manipur! and Kachar T Mymensiag and 
SylheL The sod wa^ rtrh and was cultivated, and 
grew coeoanuts and bread fry it in abundance. Water 
ted from rivers or banked-up reservoirs flowed round 
towns. The climate was soft and temperate, the man* 
ners of the people simple and honest. The men were 
of small stature, of a dark yellow complexion, and spoke 
a language different from that of Mid-India. They were, 
however, impetuous,, with very retentive memories, and 
very earnest in their studies. 

The people had no faith in Buddha, and adored and 
sacrificed to the Devas, and there were about a hundred 
Deva temples* OF Buddhist Sangharamas, there were 
none. The king was a Brahman by caste, Bhaskara 
Varman by name, and had the title of Kumara* Our 
readers will rsm-mber that Houen Tsang was introduced 
by this king to the great Siladitya of KanouJ, 

South of the Kamarupa kingdom was Samatata 
(ffffrstty level country) or East Bengal. The kingdom 
was 600 miles in circuit ; the lands were low and fruits 
and jegularly cultivated, and produced crops and fruits 
In plenty. The capital was four miles in circuit. The 
man were small in stature and black in complexion! but 
hardyt and fond of learning and dill gent in its acquisition 

__a description which applies to the people of East Bengal 

to the present day. There were some thirty Bangharamas 
and about 3000 monks, and some hundred Deva temples* 
The naked ascetic Nirgranthas were numerous* 

Next to Bamatata was the kingdom of TamhaUPTI* 
Tumlook country or South-West Bengal, including 
modern Midnapur* The country was 300 miles In cir¬ 
cuit. axtd the capital was a seaport* The people were 
hardy and bnvc, but quick and hasty. The coast of the 
country was formed by access of the tea, and wonderful 
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articles of value and gem, were collected here, and the 
DeTO^empJes**^ werft ten SMyghanunaa and fifty 

Hcmcn Tsang then speaks of the Karsa Shvabsa 
kingdom, supposed to be Western DeagaU including 
w. have seen tbVit^Tsw. 
thtT^I T r h t ^ SCOtintr 7. Who defeated and killed 

, h , Allies m circuit and thickly populated, 

S.S? T <«“> »t «™U«. and W, and 

S^r~ 50,1 »“ regularly cultivated, and the 

thaWtea* at 1 nro^ 11 ?* rceivB hoIn the feiegoing account 
was di vided ?n ^ f ‘ ^ escludin S ^har and Orissa) 

r:' kiD?d ”“- 

Bengal wts (S, ? was ; and Western 

Nocdn^rTt.i“”r h — - 

pany r -mS guS “"■ 

Krai'S- z °'“r -M--ki. 

round, The soil _ Cap ‘. tad nB “ m,,li " ra J a JP«r, five miles 
variety of Win ***, nch “° d Is, and produced every 
The Monk. * nd maa J' stran ^ shrubs and flowers, 

corner,n. and V s^ke e " Ta dViti “ d H°ff a ^ n r iSh ^ 

Central India. Th^T. different from that of 

their country was ? ^* Pe -howsvw, food of teaming, and 
cohere if^ °* '““T 

P °» this Sangharaioa emitted a strange light. 
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Buddhists from far and near came to this place and pre* 
rented beautifuJly embroidered umbrellas, and pieced 
them under a vase at the top of the cupola, and let them 
stand as needles in the btonc. Hie custom of planting 
fiags prevails in Jagnimathn to the present day. 

To the souLh-e_it there was a great seaport called 
Chari tra. "'Here it h that merchants depart for distant 
countries, and strangers come and go and stop here 
on their way. The walls of the city are strong and 
lofty. Here are found all sorts of rare and precious 
articles/' 

South-west of Qri:sa was the kingdom of Kahyodiia, 
on the ChiLka Lake. The people wsre brave and impul¬ 
sive, but black and dirty. They had some degree of 
politeness and were tolerably honest, and used the same 
written characters as in Mid India, but their pronunciation 
was quite different Buddhism was not much followed 
here ; Hinduism prevailed. 

The nation was a powerful one ; their cities were strong 
and high, their soldiers brave and (hiring, and they ruled 
neighbouring provinces by force, and no one could resist 
them. As their country bordered on the sea, the people 
obtained many me and valuable articles, and used cowrie 
shells and pearls in commtrdal transactions. Elephants 
were used in drawing conveyances. 

To the south-west of this, and beyond avast jungle, 
lay the ancient kingdom of Kalinga. The kingdom was 
iooo miles in circuit, and its capital five miles round. 
The soil was fertile and regularly cultivated, but there 
wore many jungles with wild elephants in them. The 
people* though impetuous and rough and uncivilised, were 
trustworthy and kept their word. 

Such was Kallnga when Houen Tsang saw it* but our 
readers will remember tliax in the time of Megasthenes 
the power and the empire of Knlinga streTchcd along 
the entire seaboard from BengaL to the mouths of the 
Godavari. The memory of its greatness Still survived, for 
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Houcd Tsang says: "In old day ‘.lie kingdom of Kalinga 
had a very dense population ; th ir shoulders rubbed one 
with the other, and ihe axles of their chariot wheels girded 
together," But the palmy days of Katlnga were gone, 
and new kingdoms in Bengal and Orissa had arisen 
out of the fragments of their ancient empire. Such has 
always been the history of India. Kingdoms and races 

have nsen in power and civilisation and declined again by 
turns ; but still the vast confederation of Hindu nations 
had a political unity, a cohesion in religion, language 
and civitisatiojip which mack India one great country in 
ancient times, 7 

To the north-west of Kulinga, through forests and crags, 
the way lay to Kosala, corresponding to modern Use ah. 
The kn^dom was looo miles round, a „d the capital 
eight miles. The towns and villages were close together 
and the population was dense. The people wer „ ta] |’ 
bbck violent, impetuous, and brave, and were partly 
Buddhists and partly Hindus In connection with these 
southern Kosahs (who must be distinguished from those 
oF °ude), liouea Tsang speaks of the famous Buddhist 
writer Nagarjuna, and of the Ling Sadvaha, who tunnelled 

a San h' hara «>- r« his dwell- 

viS‘ ^h' 1 ^ Fa Hjaa nor Houer i Tsang personally 
Ftsded this rock-cut monastery, but both speak of it, and 

it must have been very celebrated in their times. The 
kmg Sadvaha we are told, -tunnelled out this rock 
through the middle, and built and Axed therein a San- 
gharama, At a distance of some id h (two miles) bv 
tunnelling, he opened a covered way. Thus by standing 
under the rock we see the cliffs excavated throughout, and 
m the midst of long galleries, with caves for walking under 
-d high towers, the storeyed building reaching to the 
height of five stages, each stage with four halts with 
VIharn3 eadored/ We are told that in this Sangh^™ 
the Buddhist pneste fell out among themselves, and went 
away to the king, and the Brahmans took advantage of 
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this, and destroyed the Snngharama and barricaded the 
place. 

Our traveller next came to the ancient country of the 
And hr as, who Isad developed their civilisation and ex¬ 
tended their empire in Southern India several centuries 
before Christ, and who had at a later period held the 
supreme power in Magndim and in India, The Guptas and 
the Ujjayini kings had since assumed that supremacy, and 
the Andhrasof the seventh century were a feeble power. 
Their kingdom was only 600 miles in circuit, and was 
regularly cultivated. The people were fierce and im¬ 
pulsive. There were twenty Sangtiammas and thirty 
Deva temples. 

South of this country was Dhanakataka or the Great 
Andhra country 1200 males in circuit, with a capital 
town eight miles round, which has been identified with 
modem Bej wada. The soil was rich and produced abun¬ 
dant harvests, but there was much desert in the country, 
and the towns were thinly populated. The people were 
yellowish-black, fierce and impulsive, but fond of learning. 
The old monasteries were mostly deserted and in ruins ; 
only about ninety were inhabited, while a hundred Deva 
temples had numerous followers. 

Houen Tsang speaks of two great monasteries, to the 
east and to the west of the city, called Purvasila and Apa- 
rasiia > built by a former king in honour of Buddha. 'Tie 
hoi lowed the valley, made a road, opened the mountain 
crags, constructed pavilions and long galleries ; and wide 
chambers supported the heights and connected the caverns, 
* * , But for the last hundred years there have been no 
priests." Dr. Fergusson identifies the western convent 
with the great Anmravati tope which has been discovered 
And excavated since 1796 A,b + Dr. Burgess concludes, 
from an inscription on the stones, that Lhc Amaravati 
Stupa was either already built or was being built in the 
second century A.O., if not earlier* 

South-west from Great Andhra was the kingdom of 
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ChOL/l, 500 miles in circuit, hut deserted and wild. The 
population was sparse, troops of brands ravaged the 
oiwfl country, and the people w re dilute and cruel. 

further Lo the south was the kingdom of IIravida, 
1200 miles In circuit, with its capital, the famed town of 
ftan in or Kan chipura, which has been identified with 
modern k onjivcram, The soil was fertile and regularly 
cultivated, and the people were brave, truthful, honest, 
and food of learning, ant! used the language of Middle 
India. There were some hundred Sunghammas and 
10,000 priests. 


further south from Dravida was the kingdom of 

.' vhich Dr - BurnclJ identifies with the delta 
o. the Kaveri nvtr. The men were dark in complexion 
™ and nnpetuous. not fond of learning, but wholly 
>jtveo to commercial pursuits. South of this country 

oiV^tJhS^ ^ ya mountains - the southern portions 
of the Malabar Ghats, which produced sandal-wood aod 

wh^K thn p° ,‘i etSSl 0 ! this **»& ' vas Mount Potato ka. 
J™. ; SP* 11 nr saint Avalokitewara. wor- 

shipped by Northern Buddhists in Thibet. China, and 
Japan, was supposed sometimes to take his abode 

House Tsang did not visit Ciylok, but nevertheless 
gives an account of that island, with its rich vegetal 

extensive cultivation, and its teeming population. He 

Sinha or lion, Ihout Rafeha " 
wd about Maheudra the brother of Asoku, who introdu^ 

cr K? "° rUlWards from D «vida, Houen Tsang 
c-*me to Konkan, 10,000 miles in circuit fertile n Ji 

, regularly cultivated. The people were black, fierce and 
ardent tti disposition, but esteemed learning 4 

North-west from Konfcan, and across a great forest 

„bb,«, w as u* bSLX 
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of MAttAiiASfTTiiA. idqo miles In CltCUlL, Tilts soil was 
rkh and regularly cultivated, and the people were honest, 
but stem and vindictive. IA To their benefactors \Jicy are 

grateful* to their enemies relentless. If theyare insulted^ 
they will risk their lives to avenge themselves. If they 
are asked to help one in distress they will forget them- 
selves in their haste to render assistance. If they are 
going to seek revenge* they first give their enemy warn¬ 
ing, then* each being armed, they attack each other with 
spears. II a general loses a battle* they do not inflict 
punishment, bat present him with womans clothes, and 
so he is driven to seek death for himself. . . The king 
is of the Kshatriya caste, and his name is PuIakesL His 
plans and undertakings are widespread, and his benefi¬ 
cent actions are felt over a great distance, His subjects 
obey him with perfect submission. At the present time 
Siiaditya Maharaja (of Kanouj) has conquered the nations 
from cast to west, and carried his arms to remote districts, 
but the people of this country alone have not submitted to 
him- He has gathered troops from the five Indies, and 
summoned the best leaders from all countries, and him* 
self gone at the head of his army to punish and subdue 
these people, but he has not yet conquered their troops." 
Nor was Siladitya destined to conquer Puliikest, who de¬ 
feated him in battle, and maintained the independence of 
the proud Maharmttas ; even as a successor of Pulakesi* 
a thousand years later, defied Auningzebe, the Emperor of 
Northern India, and restored to the Mabarattas their lest; 
independence and greatn ss. And when Mogul and Raj¬ 
put had alike declined in power, it was the countrymen of 
Pulakesi who struggled with the English for the mastery 
of India. 

On the eastern frontier of the Maharashtra country 
was a great mountain* with towering crags and a con¬ 
tinuous stretch of piled up and scarped precipice. M |h 
this there is nSangharama constructed in a dark valley. 
Its lofty halb and deep side-a hies stretch through the 
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face of the rocks, Storey above storey they art backed 
by the eras and fate the valley/ 1 This is the famous 
Ajanln system of caves, cut in the lofty and almost per¬ 
pendicular rocks that hem in a wild secluded glen. Modem 
readers have been made familiar with this most wonderful 
work of architecture through the plates and descriptions 
of Fergusson and Burgess. Ltou.cn Tsang says further 
on that the great Vi tiara was about too feet high, and in 
the middle was a stone figure of Buddha 70 feet high. 
Above was a stone canopy of seven stages, towering up¬ 
wards apparently without support. 

To the west or north-west from Maharashtra was the 
country of Bharukachha or Broach^ 500 miles in circuit* 
The soil was impregnated with salt* trees were scattered 
and scarce, and the people boiled sea water to manufacture 
salt, and had all their gain from the sea. 

Thence Houen Tsang went to the classic land of 
Malvva. h Twg court tries/' he says, ' l are remarkable 
for the great learning of the people—Malav& on the south¬ 
west, and Magadha on the north-east/ 1 Further on Ilouen 
Tsang says, "The records of the country state : Sixty 
years before this flourished Siladitya, a man of eminent 
wisdom and great learning ; his skill in literature was 
profound/' This was Siladitya L T who reigned probably 
from 550 a.u, 600 Am., and was probably the imme¬ 
diate successor of Vikrarmditya the Great. The prince 
whom Houen Tsang saw in Kanouj, and who was trying 
to humiliate and subjugate Pulakesi and the Maharat- 
tas r was Siladitya 11., who reigned from about 610 to 

6 jo JLD. 

In Mhlava both the religions prevailed in Ilouen 
Tsang's time, and there were about a hundred Sangha- 
ramns and a hundred Deva temples. 

Houen Tsang then visited Atiti and Kachha or 
CuTCit f and then came to Valabui, the seat of the great 
Valablii dynasty. "The character of the soil, the climate, 
and the manners of the people are like those of the 
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kingdom of Malava. The population is dense ; the esta¬ 
blishments rich. There are some hundred families who 
possess a hundred lakhs," 

After visiting Sum ash Tit a and Gtojara, Sistjh 
and Multau, the great traveller left India. But before 
we take leave of him, we must make a few more extracts 
from ids diary, describing the administration of the country 
and the manners of the people. 

“As the administration of the country is conducted on 
benign principles, the executive is simple. . . . The pri¬ 
vate demesne^ of the crown are divided into four principal 
parts; the first is far carrying out the a Hu its of state and 
providing sacrificial offerings lb- second is for providing 
subsidies for the ministers and chief officers of state ; the 
third is for rewarding men of distinguished ability ; and 
tin; fourth is for charity to religious bodies, whereby the 
field of merit is cultivated. In this way the taxes on the 
people are light, and the personal service required of them 
is moderate. Each one keeps his own worldly goods in 
peace, and all till the ground for their subsistence. Those 
who cultivate the royal estates pay ,1 sixth part of the 
produce as tribute. The merchants who engage in com¬ 
merce come and go in carrying out their transactions. 
The river passages and the road barriers are open on 
payment of a smalt toll. When the public works require 
it, labour is exacted, but paid for. The pay meat is in 
strict proportion to the work done. 

“The military guard on the frontiers go out to punish 
the refractory. They also mount guard at night round 
the palace. The soldiers are levied according to the re¬ 
quirements of the service ; they are promised certain 
payments and are publicly enrolled. The governors, 
ministers, magistrates, and officials have- each a portion 
of land consigned to them for their personal support." 

It will he seen from the a trove account that, according 
to the ancient custom of India, all the officials were paid 
by assignments of land. What Houen Tsang calls the 
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Dharapatta's son was Guha Sena, '‘the destroyer of ami* 
titudes of foes,” and bis son Dhara Sena II. made the gift. 

In the second plate published by Wat hen. Lite successors 
of Dh.xT.ra Sena II. are called Siladitya Khara Grain, Dhara 
Sena III,, Dhruva Sena IL, Dhara Sena IV., Siladitya II. 
(two or three names illegible here), Khara Graha II., 
Siladitya ill., and Siladitya IV. 

An inscription* discovered by Harlballabh in iS 7 g 
brings dow# the list of kings to Siladitya \1I., tvho 
reigned at the dose of the eighth century. We have 
. thus in a single inscription a complete list of the kings 
of this dynasty for three centuries, from B lunar Ira, who 
tioiunienCfid the line in the latter half of the Tilth century, 
to Siladitya VU., who reigned in the latter half of the 
eighth century. The genealogical Lablc and dales given 
below will show the names at a glance ; — 
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have ©flly to add that when Rouen Tsang visited 
VAtabhi, he found the people a rich, powerful, and flourish* 
ing nation, holding Saurasfitra under subjection. Rich 
an 1 1 valuable products of distant regions were stored 
within tlicir capital in great qtfantities, and shwed the 
brisk maritime trade which the Valahhis carried-cn. The 
decline of this great people" In involved in mystery* but 
there can be little doubt that the Rajputs arose in power 
and glory in Western India as the Valabtjs defined* 

For many reasons the Rajputs may be considered the 
successors of the Valafafaurto supreme power in Western 
India, a^ the Valabhis themselves were the successors of 
the Guptas. And the haughtiest of the Rajputs, viz., the 
Ranns of Siewar* traced a factious descent from the 
Valabhis. While the Rajputs immediately succeeded the 
Valubhis in Gujrnt, and Pultun arose as Valabhipur 
declined in the latter half of the eighth century,. there 
was no such continuity in the history of Northern India. 
There, the great dynasties of tljjaymi and Kanouj dis- 
appear from view, as we have seen before, about the 
middle of the eighth century. From that time to the 
tenth century, the history of Northern India is an ab¬ 
solute blank. W r e have accounts of the Chalukyinns in 
the South, of the kings of Kashmir in the extreme North- 
West, of those of Bengal and Orissa lit the eKtremc 
Fast ; but the centre of Hindu civilisation and culture, 
the Madhyadesa stretching from Kanouj to Magadha- 
no history 3 No dynasty rose to sufficient dislin . t losz tg 
leave a record, no event transpired which, lived in the 
traditions or writings of the people, no great mg 
or great revolutions look plate of which any trac* t 
found* These two centuries have left us no literal 
speak of, as we have seen in the last chapter, 
great works of ait or industry in the shape of 
in Northern India, A nmterious cloud hangs < 
dark centuries, which historians, have not yet been 
to lift. 
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When the dark and impenetrable cloud is removed nt 
the closif of the tenth century, we find new ftetos and 
cew scenes, Puranic Hinduism is supreme In India, 
an.l its supremacy is con tern, i ran tons with the politi- 
oil Supremacy of a new and brave nation, the Raj pats. 
The Rajputs have issue! out of their kingdoms in 
Gujrat and Southern India, and are the musters in 
Delhi. m hEanonj, in Ajrair, in the mast distant parts 
of India! Every where they favoured Puranic I linduism^ 
And the Brahmans rewarded them for tti*-ir toil, and 
recognised the new race as the Kshatriyas of modern 
times, 

From these res tills, tilers, we are enabled to know the 
history o! the two dark centuries, from the eighth to tto 
tenth. That unhappy peri d was .1 period of internecine 
wars, and of the crumbling down of old institutions and 
dynasties. Ancient houses fell, from senile derny or 
through violence ; a new and sturdy race stepped forward 
in their places. It was a repetition of a scene which had 
taken place al least once before in the h[story of India. 
Thus, in the fourth century before Christ the vigorous 
and young Mugndhas, considered in the Epic Age as 
outside the pale of Aryans* rose in power, extended 
their conquests, and established their supremacy over the 
ancient L ngd- ms cl the Kasis, the Kos&tas, the Kurus* 
and the Panchalas* And when Megqsthcnes came to 
India, lie found the Pradiyas or Mc.gadhas supreme in 
Northern India, In the same way, during the obscure 
eighth to tenth centuries the Rajput races* scarcely 

cQhsfdS&d within the pale of Aryan Hindus before, 
stepped forward in the midst of the struggle of races 
and nations, and* by their superior might and bravery, 
made room for themselves on the empty thrones of 
Ejin&yj, Delhi, Lahore, and other places* As in the 
Aijith century b.c., so in the tenth century JLIX, it 
was not a question ol dynastic supremacy* but ol racial 
-supremacy,—a new,, brave! and vigorous race stepping 
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forward in each ease to the places vacated by ancient 
and cultured I t effete races. And as if to mate the 
parallel complex, cadi po'itkal revolution -was accom¬ 
panied by a religi' JS revolution. The spread of the 
Magadha power ever the ancient and cultured races of 
India fa ill: a ted the spread of a new religion litre bud¬ 
dhism against the ancient and learned creed of the land. 
And the 'rise r. f the Rajputs finally secured the triumph 
of Puranic Hi .Jjism in India. _ 

Wc have, in the Introduction to this work, seen that 
the History of Europe from tire fifth to the tenth century 
a n„ affords a still more remark ible parallel to the history 
f >[ India from the eighth to the tenth century, both in 
Europe and in India, ancient rule ami ancient institutions 
were destroyed ; new races asserted their rule and their 
authority over the hind ; and these new races, again, the 
German masters of Europe and the Rajput masters of 
India,—bftd to face the rising power of the Musalmans. 
Europe maintained her independence ; India struggled hut 

ldl \Ve have seen that the Rajputs were scarcely reckoned 
among Aryan Hindus before the eighth century. We 
find no mention of their name in the literature of the 
country or S ' 1 the records of foreign travellers, and no 
traces of their previous culture. Conjectures have been 
made as to their origin. Hr. H. H. Wilson has hel l that 
thev were the descendants of the Sakas and other 
invaders who swarmed into India for centuries before 
tire time of Vikramaditya, who were defeated by that 
king, but nevertheless spread themselves and, settled 
down in India, specially in Western and Southern India. 
Dark hints are thrown out in the PuranAS to indicate 
that the Rajputs were new comers- Thus the primitive 
r.irihara, Pramara, Chalukya, and Chohan . races are 
fabled to have sprung from four warriors conjured into 
existence by the sage Vasishtha, from a sacrificial fire he 
bad kindled on Mount Abu. And the thirty-six Rajput 
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tribes are said to have been derived from these four 
primitive races. 

The Cbatukyas established themselves in Gujrat. 
founded the new capital Pal tan, and indeed usurped, 
the supreme power so long held by tike Vain bins. The 
Parihara branch settled down in Marwar, the Framaraa 
established themselves in Western Mnlwfi* and the 
Chakons came more to the east towards Delhi and 
Ajrnir. There were other Rajput tribes for whom other 
descents have been imagined. Thus the Ghelote Ranas 
of Me war claimed decent from Rama, through the 
VaLabbi princes of Gujrat. There is a tradition, on jhc 
other hand, connecting the Rath ores of Mur war with 
Hcranya Kasipu of Indian mythology, 

Whatever the origin of the Rajputs may be f there is 
no doubt that they were new comers within the pale of 
Hindu civilisation and religion. Like all new con veils, 
they were fired with an excessive zeal to revive the 
religion they embraced. Brahmans worked on the zeal 
of this new race of Kshatriyas T and the Chohan and 
the Rathorc vindicated their claims lo be regarded ils 
Kshatriyas by establishing the supremacy of Brahmans, 
By ihe dose of the tenth century, Pumnic Hinduism 
was everywhere re-established and triumphant, and 
Kammj and Mathura, and a hundred other towns, were 
beautified with those noble buildings and temples which 
itrunk the Sultan of Ghazni, early in the next century. 


CHAPTER IV. 

BENGAL AND OEJSSA* 

Ijj the second or Epic Period, the kingdoms of Magadhn 
and Anga s u v South and East Bebar, were satrcely yet 
within the Aryan pale. It was in the Rationalistic 
Period, alter iqqo n.c., that Magadha became completely 
Aryanised, and rose in power and civilisation, until it 
eclipsed and even subdue-d the more ancient Aryan king¬ 
doms in the Gangciiu valley* And it was then, probably 
in the firth century b. c,, that Bengal proper and Orissa 
received from the flourishing kingdom of MagadLa the 
first rays of Aryan civilisation. 

In the fourth century n. c. f when the Greeks visited 
India, tjjey found powerful kingdoms founded in Bengal 
and Orissa, which they called by the general name of 
Kalingn* In the third century b.c*, Kalinga was conquered 
by Asoka the Great, as we learn from bU inscriptions, 
and this conquest probably facilitated the spread of 
Buddhism in these provinces, and also brought Bengal 
and Orissa in closer connection with the civilisation of 
Northern India. 

Slowly and obscurely Bengal rose in importance and 
in civilisation, and by the close of die Buddbht Period, 
Bengal was a recognised power in India. Sasonka 
(Narendra Gupta) king of Kama Su varna, near Gattr, 
defeated and killed in wax the elder brother oi tine great 
Siiaditya about the commencement of the seventh cen¬ 
tury j and when about O40 a.d + Houen Tsang came to 
Bengal, he found civilised and powerful kin gd Jins in 
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Pundra or Northern Bengal, Snmatata or Eastern Bengal, 
Kamamp i or Assa n, a ad Tnmrulipti, or South ern Bengal* 
as well as in Kama Suvarnn or Western Bengal, These 
kingdoms ■ respond roughly with the present Raj- 
sbahi, Dacca, Assam, H urd wan, and Pres'■■buoy divisions, 
Hotiea Tsang's a”.' int of these kingdoms has been 
given risewhere, and need not he repealed here* 

Aft -r this, we bear of Bengal again in the ninth 
century. 

A number of copperplate grants which have been 
discovered i-i recent tins show that races of kings 
ki >wn as : n Pa La king? and Sena kings ruled in Ben¬ 
gal for about i i 13 cenLuries before the Mahommedna 
conquest. Dr. Rij^-ulra Lain Mitra has carefully con- 
dertsed a rl arm pi the information on this subject in 
his essay on the Pula and S_ma Dynasties, now published 
in the scot! volume of his Indo-Aryans, and we take 
the f 'flowing lasts from that essLiy. It will be seen 
Dr* Mite a all rws generally an average ol twenty years 
for each reign :— 


Fala Kings. 

/a Western and fforiktm Bmfah 

A.D + 


I. frnpata 
TI „ DhuimapaEa, 

HE, Devt'oH 
IV- Vin T .,hapata 
V, Kdu^na^Bli 

VI. Rjtaiiala 

VII. —Mi 
VIIL Vigiahnmli II, 

IX. MihTpalA 
X. Nrsyapala 

c3kil fr in CccigaJ by 
the Sicn^« r > 


S >5 

*75 

%5 

m 

m 

m 

975 

m 

TOIl 

104 <i 


Sena Kings. 

In Eastern and Lifter tii E^n^nl, 

t Vina Etna * * 

TL S^iTsaTiia Sena * food' 

nr. i r cm Amu Sena .. 10^6 

it* ike whole *f Btn^aL 
I V Yijflyfl aiiji SiAEm \ 

Spm . * / 

V, Sen* * 

VI* La&^hmaim Seim * 

Vjf # M.n.lliav.x $eu 
VIII. K«an Stna , - 

IX_ LftltihtniTi«yt 1 

nhai Awka Sena J 
M^hGiiimeilflo CunqiCfEl 

about * 


} 


1046 

106S 

1106 

»« 

113S 

1(43 
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Very little is known of the Fala kings except that 
they were Buddhists, but were tolerant towards Hindus, 
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cmploved [ !'iiiu officials, And givs lands for rclif'i'JiB 
purposes to the 1 1 In Jus Ttiry never possessed East 
Bengal, ! t r :’-d, as Dr. Mitra says* “on the west 
of the Kir jflratlii certainty as far as the boundary of 
Debar, an 1 j b: bly further, talcing the whole of the 
ancle it k'n ; 1 n of Migadha. On the n >rth it included 
Tirb Jt, M *1 ii, R ijsbihi, Diaap ur. Rangpur, and Bngura, 
which c -i.iu • ii die great ancient kingdom of Pundra 
VanEnna. T * bulk of the dclia seems not to have 
belonged to them/ 1 

Of tb-s first king. Copula* a short inscription has 
been touttd in NaLindi proving that the gieat king had 
couq -ret Man illa; and this fact b confirmed by 
Tart 'itb, win tills us that G»pala “b’gm to reign in 
Bingil, ar. I afterwards conquered Magadlia. Accord¬ 
ing to General Cunningham,* he began his rciga in 
815 a, ]>., which is forty years earlier than the date 
assigned by Or. Mitra. Gopala's successor. Dlinrma- 
pakt, extended bis dominions, an-J nutter ••! Kunria Oiai, 
daughter of Prabala, "Raja of many couiiti V Dhttf- 
map -' s'-i ■- ■ --’"Sior, Devapala, was a great conqnrror ; the 
inscriptions assign to him the conquest of Kanmrupa 
and O-issa, aad Tflism uh ascribes to Mm the subjugation 
of the whole of Northern India from th» .yn to 

the V11 dir a mountains. All the warlike expeditions 
of Devapala a c said in one inscription to have been 
conducted bv his brother Jayapab, whose Vigra- 

hapala, ivertiirJIy sacooided to the throne, nf.:r one or 
two short rei -p s omitted in Dr. Mitra s lid. ’A e l* 5 *! 0 
from the Eh' tp.ir copper inscription thet Vig-ahfpala 
mar.;.id the Hrihaya princess Lajja, and • ■ llnitiayas 
are be 1 eyed to have been Rajputs. Vig..■>•.. pa la ^ tnS 
in the cad to li’ve aba :.'.ted saving to his ^’iL f' tt 
penance be mine ant! the kingdom thine” So Narayn- 
mi pubi h s son s An j hi s success q ?, Rfrjyapn la * 

was ru*"ng all N- be a fr m Bengr 1 n K aouj. 


« SsJfVej ef Itid£l| 
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ubi’n Mahmud of Ghazni appeared before Krmnuj in 
1017 A.n> Dr. Miiia s date for Rujyapakt is evidently 
wrong. 

Of the successors of Rsjynpala little is known until we 
come to MfiJnpala, who, according to Tarflnitli, reigned 
Fifty-two years ; anti General Cunningham therefore dates 
his reign from 1028 to 1080 a,d. The king of Orissa is 
said to have been tributary to this powerful king. It was 
in the time of the immediate successors of this king, and 
in the eleventh century, that the Sena Ilajas of Eastern 
Eengal rose in power, and wrested from them the eastern 
provinces, leaving them Magadlia, where the Pa la kings 
continued to reign till the dynasty came to a sudden end 
shortly alter 1178, the date of the last inscription qF this 
line of kings.* 

Of the Sena Rajas, Dr. Rajendra La la believes the first, 
V r im Sena, to be the same as the renowned Adi Sam, who 
is supposed to have brought five Brahmans and five 
Kayastims from Kunouj, because Bengal was poor in 
learned men. Genera] Cunningham, however, considers 
that Vira Sena was a remote ancestor of the later Sena 
kings, and reigned in the seven til century a. re This is 
not unlikely, if uc consider that the descendants of flic ten 
Brahmans and Kayasthas, said to have been brought by 
Adi Sura, had so multiplied by the eleventh century as 
to require a classification by Balia la. To the reigns of 
kings Samanta Sena to Lakshaoeya, General Cunningham 
assigns dates from 957 to 1 198 AlD . 

Of Samanta and ins son Hcmanta little is known. The 
next king was Vijaya, and his son was the celebrated 
Balkila Sena. 

It is said that the Bmhmanas and Kayssthas imported 
from Kanouj had multiplied by this time, and Balia hi f 0r . 
bade all intermarriage between the original Bmhmanas 
and Kayasthas of Lhe country with the descendants of the 
new comm from Kanouj. Complicated rules were also 
■ Artbiarbgiea] Survey ulloilw, tub»?. j>, ij6. 


\ 

\ 
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framed by htm anil his successors to elevate the status of 
those who succeeded in securing the alliances of Killing 
ft is probably however, tluit IlaHala only gave his san e- 
tion to distinctions and rules which had already grown up 
among the different classes of Brahmans and Kayasthas* 
Sal Li In was succeeded by Lakshmjina Scan. If is prime 
minister was HaEayudhn, the author of Brakvwm S&r- 
tfls-.i, Maltmmsdari historians grate that this king 
greatly embellished the city of Gaur, 

f I e was Fo 11r> ed success* vdy by his two sons Madh a va 
Sena and Kesuva Sena* Then carnc Laltshmancyn, in 
whose reign B-:tt*al was conquered by Bakhtiyar Khitji 
about 1204. A-D-p or 1 t$S jlo p by other accounts. 

The chi d scat of the Sena family seems to have been 
Vikramnpura near Dacca* where the supposed ruins of 
Balia!it's palace are still shown to travellers. The Senas 
were Hindus, as the Pal as were Buddhists, and the gradual 
substitution of the one dynasty by another really marks 
thp decay of the Buddhist religion and the universal 
acceptance of modem Hinduism in Bengal. ITie cause 
of the rise and fall of dynasties often lira deeper than 
appears on the surface, and in India the rise of new 
dynasties during the eighth and ninth and tenth can* 
Curies h intimately connected with the rise of Puranic 
Hinduism over the ashes of Buddhism. 

The race or caste to which the Pala and the Sena 
kings of Bengal belonged has formed the subject of much 
animated controversy in recent years, in which doughty 
scholars like Dr. Hajendra Lain and General Cunningham 
have taken part. It is not necessary that wc should enter 
into the discussion ; we will only state the conclusions 
which appear to m to be tile most plausible. 

The IhifciLs ruled in TVngal when Ini Pain and Anaoga 
Pnla were ruling in Western India, a ad trying to oppose 
the march of Sabukingin and Sultnn Mahmud- There 
is nothing very improbable in tlni supposition that the 
Bengal PaLii wore an offshoot from the same Rajput race 
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which found 'd new kingdoms all over India in the ninth 
and ten'h centuries A.ti* Th y were K halrivn^ of chum* 
but only in the sense that they wc,v a ru:e of kings and 
warriors. So long ns the Hindus wvre a living nation* 
the proud title of Khbntriya was frequently assumed by 
bold dynasties rising from the ranks, and Rajput kings 
and even the Mahratta chief Sivaji assumed the title of 
KsJialriya, 

The Senas of Bengal in the present day are Vaidyas, 
* * > they belong to the medical caste; ant] they assume 
therefore that the early Sena kings of Bengal also be* 
longed to the same caste. Bui before this assumpLi m is 
it ought to be shown that the Vaidyas a> a separata 
caste existed previously in Western or Southern India, 
from which the Bengal Sana dynasty must hive come. 
We have shown elsewhere, and we will show again, that 
neither Knyuschas nor Vuidyas existed as sepirate castes 
in the time of Mnmi and for centuries afterwards. Pro¬ 
fessional clerks and m lic.il m m stilt belonged to the 
gn at body of the Aryan people forming the Kshatriya 
and Vaisya castes: and they have differentiated into sepn* 
rate ca?ii % only in modern lime?. Ifow can we suppose 
then, that the Sena kings were Ynidyas by cavh: ? 

V-iklysis as a separate c:i. l ■ do not cxi .t to this day 
(so ive are informed), in any province onfcjdu Bengal. 
What T tb^n p are we to understand by the starement that 
the S ma kings who cam; i > Bengal from Western or 
South2ro India were Vaidyns- by cast ? 

The real fc«;t is th at the Sma kings of Bengal were 
scions of morris royal hi? of Western or Skit hem India, 
— prubabty the \ dabhi Smi li ini of Saumstitra: or some 
Sena house of 3 vjtircrn India, in a?>y cafiC*therc can be 
no doubt that the f an W of the Benjal dya isty came of 
some martial : utiily-—V P a!aLlii f or i!ajput t or Vai$va — who 
rightly the till: of Kshatrlya, because lie founded 

a kingdom. 

The Scnn \ aidyos of Emt Bengal may have good and 
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sufficient reasons for d aiming kinship with Gallo la S?na 
and his successors. But instead of declaring that the 
ancient kings wera Vaidyas, and canta to Bengal with 
pestle and mortar, ointments and drugs* it would be hji- 
torivally more intelligible to urge that the descendants of 
the ancient Vaisy,i or Kshatny i kings of the Sena dynasty 
have now becofe: merged in the modern Vatdya or medi- 
cal caste of Bengal, 

It is of far greater importance to us to ascertain the 
race to which the people of Bengal belong. The pro* 
portion of Aryan population in Bengal has always been, 
and is to this day, very small The Brahmans are of 
Aryan blood, except of course the Varna Brahman?, who 
belong to the castes whose religious rites they perform. 
The Ka yast h a > are a [ so of A rya n bloo d p e xce p 11 h e m a in l 
and cultivating classes (Bhnndarfs, <£c), who call the ra¬ 
se Wes Kay a >ihas* but are gn-rally known as Su Is «s, The 
Vaidyas are a smalt compact body, an dare pi ikiMy f pure 
Aryan bland, b-ing d: jceniimts of the ancient Vai>ya& 
Of the trading castes, lhe Suvarna Vaniks and - :nn 
other castes are more or less of Aryan d Pottery 

weavers, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, and other a -ins are 
partly of Aryan blood h dc*ontd:d f im the arc tent Vatsya 
stock, and differentiated iuto different m .tern castes by 
following different professions. At the same time h there 
is in the ? 2 Aryan tastes a largjt admix 1 are *jt a! irigines,, 
—those who followed the trader whi_h the conquering 
Aryans taught them, and thus finally came t belong to 
the same trade-castes with their c nyjcrprj. Beyond 
this pile, the large agricultural, pastoral* hunting^ and 
fishing castes, the Kiivartas, the Clcindalu*, and the 
millions of agricultural Mahom: lairs, are uni jbtedly 
descended from ihe n a-Aryan a 11 i gin-'?* <■ f the soil 
Beyond them, again, lh * PagBs, B iyjis, Dorns, Haris, 
&c. p are aborigines who have mt yet been completely 
Hindu ised, 

VVc now turn to the history of Orissa, Orissa, like 
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T*«agal wm probably- first colonised bv the Aryans in 
the Rationalistic Period, but, unlike Bengal, Orissa has 
memorials of the early Aryan settlers in its rock-cut 
caves and palaces. Buddhist missionaries came to this 
land to spread that religion and spend their livc> in 
caJm and austere contemplation in caves ; and some of 
the caves must be referred to a period before the time of 
Asoka. Half-way between Cuttack and Puri, two sand- 
stone hills rise abruptly from the jungles, and the 
I™ and sides of these hills, the Khnndagiri and the 
tWayagin, are honeycombed with cells, caves, and 
edifices. The oldest of them consist of single cells, 

scarcely fit for the habitation of men, except of such 
who had de term filed to pass their lives in austere 
seclusion. In course of time larger caves were exes, 
vated and even ornamented with sculpture, and the last 
work* were commodious residences, fit for assemblies of 
monks and even for kings and queens. There can be 
little doubt that Asoka's conquest of Rating* fostered 
these fine Buddhist excavations ; and we have seen before 
that some of Asoka's inscriptions have been found in 
Qnssa. 


n *?. e -. kn ?r . llt e c,f 1,15 history of Orissa during the 
Buddhist Period. The history of that province was 
first explored by Stirling, who published the results of 
Imi labours in VoL XV. of the “Asiatic Researches." 
JL,?., Suh J^ t smee received the attention of Sj r 
W ltiu ™ hunter and of Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra. 

ft would, that the last of the Buddhist kings 

called Uvanas: but it is not known if they were 
so railed because descended from the Badri an Greeks 
or simply because they were Buddhists. Yayati Kesan 
expelled the 1 avanas iq 474 ,v.d„ and began the K«sari 
or l-ioo dynasty. and introduced Hinduism in us 
Purem.: form, Tjic Kcsari dynasty reigned for nearly 
seven centuries, and the authentic history of Orissa 
begins with the c omme nce m ent of this dynasty. The 
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following chronological list, taken from Dr. Hunter's 
work, may interest our readers ;— 


Vnfitl K«ftri 


A 

A,D. 

47* 

Mulhu^uJiR* KcSaiJ 

AIX 

££4 

Surya 

** 

*■ 

ft 

jsrf 

Dtaroui 

tt 

930 

An anl a 

il 

■ 

* 


Jana 

li 


AUbd 

*1 

ft 

ft 

fi2J 

KHpi 

ti 

V £41 

Kvniku 

II 

t 

a ft 


MflStnra 

if 

- 551 

VSpk 

41 

ft 


fi93 

Tnpur* 

it 

■ 96 E 

Padftia 

U 

V 


?PI 


11 

* 971 

ViidJha 

(I 

ft 


70 & 

Ci-oriudo. 

tf 

t 9S9 

pa La. 

It 

1 

ft 

715 

Nitlya 

ii 

. 599 

Gsja 

11 

ft 

ft- 

72 $ 

Narasiafta 

If 

* I0»3 

Vatanin 

II 

i 

ft 

7 3* 

Km ora 

il 

1 1034 

GantEhaivn 

H 

ft 

# 

740 

Maliya 

- it 

- *°34 

J atmmejnya 

IV 

B 

« 

754 

Ynufaj 

ll 

* 1050 


It 

ft 


Tfij 

Va ra ?ifi4 

It 

ioti| 

Kali 

V* 


'ft 

?7& 

Pmattl 

if 

1 107 S 

Kamata 

It 

ft 


792 

Chntidra 

il 

ioto 

Kuml,iJa 

If 

ft 


Sic 

Sit; Ana 

if 

* 1094 

Chandra 

II 

ft 

ft 

®-9 

Sal ini 

»v 

V 10 ^ 

Vira Chandra 

It 

I 


S 46 

Puranjana 

rt 

1 . HO| 

Amrita 

11 

ft 

■ft 

&>$ 

Vlihfiq 

it 

• 1107 

Vijaya 

11 

4 

1 

®7S 

Indra 

it 

. 1119 

ChaiadrapiLa 

il 


1 

&9Q 1 

Sflvarna 

ii If 43 10 IIJJ 


[ExtLQC’LDQ pf iht Kigali lint] 

The Kesari kings had their capital at Bhu vanes vara 
wh ich they beauti Tied w i th numerous temples an d edifices, 
the remains of which are among the noblest sped mens 
o! Hindu architecture in India. The whole place is 
crowded with strch buildings, and must hare been* during 
the ascendency of the Keiari line* the most magnificent 
city in India for temples and beautiful edifices* 

The first king, Yaymi Kesari„ is said to have founded 
this capital, the name of which implies (hat the Siva or 
Bhu vanes vara was then the most popular deity of the 
Orissa Hindus, lajpur was another capital of Yayatt* 
and the colossal statues there found also attest to the 
power and greatness of the dynasty, and to their devotion 
to Siva and iiis contort, Nripa Kesari p who reigned 

4 
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from 94 * to 953 A^„ # is said to have founded the city of 
Cuttack. J 

A new dynasty, known as the Gang* Vaasa, or the 
Gangctic dynasty, succeeded the Lion dynasty. 

The origin of this dynasty is still involved in obscurity 
but the name of the family as well as traditions conneS 
them with Bengal; and it fe probable they came f Ioro 
near the ancient Tamialipta « Tnmloofc The rise of 
tins dynasty makes a religious revolution ; and as the 
Lioa dynasty tad supplanted Buddhism bv Siva wn r . 

VilhrT * hC , GanEC o 1C h ° U “ su PP ,aEtEd Siva worship by 

\ ishnu worship. But nevertheless none of thc*e creed! 
was altogether cxt.nct in Orissa; 0n the COntra ‘ t h, 

three rd.gions; ran in parallel streams, contract^ ™ 
expanding m mfluence and power with the lapse of Lt 

\ ishnu v.'orslitp, i 0 its modem form, is d^prcvaiW 
TdMgiw in the present dAy* prevailing 

append the following list of t he t - 

frem Dr, J-J nntej's work: —- ^ 


Choi Gangs 

CJangt^afa 

Ekjalokam 

MuTina Muturlera 
Addflei Bhima DcVa. 
Kajarujcrv'if^ Dgva 

K««i 

Prafcapi u 
Ghaii p 

KapiFn Mf 

Swiltfai Blffifttta , 


M~D. 

1132 
115* 
tlfie 
1171 
M ?5 

1302 

**37 
ta&i 
1307 
*3*7 
(J *9 
Ijjo | 


S j nk hi|Vno(](u 

Vim n 

K*l\ 

NeuQgataiiin lp 
Neta „ 

Kapileiidn Dfita 
Faniihatta^a Dm 

Fttlapa RuJiji De*4 

KaEin^a Dct* 
KaJharugl Den 


JM 5 . 

mi 

1361 
l$2 
1401 
1414 
1429 
*452 
*479 
n *4 

m* 

*533 *534 


[EltinciiOD l. f iJ)i£ Gaiig'c tlc liDc. 1 


Some of the earlier kings of this line were among the 
most powerful monarchs of their time, Gangcsvara (i i ^ 

£“ ■>* G.ng« ,0 «* C^S,"Z 
Ananga Btmm Deva fiijj to isqj), also a most power 
king, js said to have built the present temple of 
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laganoatha. Later on T Furtishottanm Deva (1479 to 1504) 
is said to have defeated the king of Kanchi in Southern 
India, and married his daughter; arid his successor, 
Pratapa Rudra Deva, was on the throne when the great 
Vaisimava reformer Chaitanya visited Orissa, 

Govinda Vidyadhora murdered the Jast king of the 
Gangetic house and ascended the throne ; hut conflict 
with the Mahommcdans began in his n&igp, 1534 to 1541 
A,n. Four kings then successively ascended the throne. 
Chakra Pratapa (1541 to *549), Nafasinga Jana (154$ 
to 1550), Raghurama Chotra (1550 to 1551), and M11- 
kunda Deva (1351 to 1539 A- n.)„ It was in this last 
reign that the famous Mahommedan general Kgiapabar 
invaded the province, defeated and slew the king in a 
battle near Jajpur + plundered the city of lagannatha, and 
overthrew the Hindu monarchy* 

Thus, alter maintaining its independence for nearly 
four centuries after the conquest ol Northern India and 
Bengal, Orissa was conquered by the Mahommedans 
about 1560 A,a. 


CHAPTER V, 

KASHMIR AND SOUTHERN INDIA. 

We have in a previous chapter brought down the 
history of Kashmir to the time of Matrigupta, the friend 
and contemporary of Vikranmditya the Great. We note 
down the names of Matrigupta’s successors to the middle 
of the twelfth century, when Kahlana’s history comes to 
a dose.* There is a continuation of Kahlana’s history 
by other writers. 

We have only to premise that from the time of Dur- 
labha Vnrdhana (the seventh ting in succession from 
Matrigupta), Kahlana's dates are perfectly reliable. Dur- 
labha \ ardhana began his reign in 598 a.d. accord¬ 
ing to Kahlana. ^ Six kings ruled between Matrigupta 
and Durlabha Vardhana, and if we give an average 
of fifteen years to each of these six reigns, Matri- 
gupta's reign falls at the commencement .of the sixth 

r entury a.&. 

Bui Kahlana was misled by the Saka Era, and believed 
V ikramaditya and Matrigupta to have reigned about the 
beginning of that era. He had therefore to spin out the 
wx reigns (between Matriguptarand Durlabha Vardhanal 
into five centuries. And this he does bv allotting 300 
years to one reign, viz., that of Ranaditva I Hence 
Kahlana’s dates previous to Durlabha Vardhanas time 
are worthless. 


w 4 tar « before, OS Mr. Jogesi Chuidti Doll's tnatatioi]. 
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Thanks to Kahlana and bis translator, the English 
reader is famished with some interesting facts of the 
hjstrry of Kashmir. The episode of Matrigupta is one 
of the most interesting on record. He is said to have 
been a courtier and a poet of the court of Vrkramaditya 
the Great, and that great emperor bestowed on him the 
kingdom of Kashmir as a reward for hts merit. We do 
not know how the poet administered a kingdom; but 
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when he heard of hb patron's death lie abdicated in grief, 
and retired as a religious mendicant to Benares, 

Prav&ra Sena, nephew of the previous king, succeeded 
Matrigupta i and the poet* before his departure, extolled 
in verses a wonderful bridge which the new king made 
on the Vitasta. Pravara Sena became a powerful king, 
extended his conquest as far as Saurashtra, and it is said 
defeated Siladitya L, the successor of Yikramaditya, and 
brought away from Uj jay ini the throne which Viknuna- 
ditva had probably taken away as a trophy. Hero we 
have a confirmation of the statement of Houen Tsang, that 
Siladitya I. succeeded Yikramaditya the Great, 

The next great king was the renowned Lalit&diiya, 
whose long reign of thirty-six years began in 697 Jur> + 
He extended his conquests far and wide, and subdued 
Yasovannau, the king of Kanouj ; and Bhavabhuti, the 
most renowned dramatist of India after Kalidasa, followed 
the conqueror from Kanouj. Lalitaditya then proceeded 
with his conquests further east and south, and is said to 
have subdued Kalinga T Gaur, and even Kamata, and 
then "crossed the sea, passing from one island to another. 4 * 
We do not know how much of this is fact, and how much 
is due to the poet’s imagination. He returned towards 
his country, crossing the Vindbya* Eund coming through 
Avonti. He built numerous edifices, and is said to have 
lost his life in attempting to cross the Himalayas to 
conquer the unknown north. 

Laiitaditya was. the contemporary, not only of Bhava¬ 
bhuti the poet T but of Muhammad Kasim, the Mahommcdan 
conqueror of Sind* We are told that Lalitaditya defeated 
the Turashkas* and also “the wily king of Skrdbo* n 
This may have been the successor of Kasim, who held 
Sind down to 750 a.p, 

Eajraditya, who reigned from 734 to 74I a.d., “had 
many females in his zenana* sold many people to the 
Mkchchas, and introduced their evil habits*" 1 

The powerful Jayapka reigned thirty-one years, from 743 
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to 776 A.o., find employed teamed men to collect together 
Patanjali's Great Commentary on Panini. He is abm 
said to have gone to Pauiidritoardliann, the possess ion 01 
Jayanta, king of Gaur, and to have married the princess 
Kalya nadevi, daughter of Jayantt- A restless conqueror, 
he penetrated into Nepal, and was beaten and imprisoned, 
but escaped. Jay a pirn trusted his Kayasiha ministers 
and financiers, and the ft rah man historian narrates that a 
Brahman's curse killed him 1 , 

Avantivarmrm commenced a new dynasty in 855 A»n. 
and reigned till ^3 A,n. Great Boods caused much in¬ 
jury. in his reign, and we arc told that Suyyu, a benefactor 
of his country, cleared a passage for the water of the 
Vitasta, and also opened out canals to take out tlio 
superfluous water. Sindhu Bowed to the left, Vitasta to 
the right, and were made to meet at VamyasvamrU. 
After thus diverting the course of the rivers, he raised a 
great embankment ns a protection against the waters of 
the Mahapadma lake, and joined the lake also with the 
Vitasta. 

Avanlivarmaa was the first Vaisknam king that we 
read of. His successor, Sankaravnrman, was a great 
conqueror, and extended his conquests to Gtqrat, but dis¬ 
gusted the Brahmans oE his country by trusting to his 
Kayastha financiers. Surendravati and two other queens 
perished with him on the pyrt* 9° 3 A D - 

Surfandhsip a dissolute queen, reigaed for 
004 to 906 A.D., by the help of the Tantris and the 
Ekangas, probably two religious seels. But she was 
soon deposed, and the Tantris set up one king after 
another, according as they were bribed and courted Ws 
now read of a succession ol worthless and dissolute kings, 
of whom Kshcmagupta () 5 « to 95 8 **»■). was . about “ lC 
most shameless and dissolute. His son [Abhimaoyu, a 
blameless prince, reigned for fourteen years, after which 
bis mother Didda (the widow of Kshemagupta), com¬ 
menced her long reign of twenty-three years (980 to 
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S A w! aft H r * K3CeSsivBl J f “^d er irtg three infant 
^ 16SC 5Cenes ' Vefe dis S raei "g the court at 
K^hm,r. great enemy was nigh. Mahmud of Ghuzni 

cumeTc™ mvasions Jidda's reign had 

Her successor Kshcmapati, sent succour to the Shah 
mg against the Turashka invader Hammira fMahmud?}, 
but in vain. The terrible invade, defeated the army, 
"ek^ 11 '® ^sbujifians and Rajputs, and annexed the 
ahiraya,' Another expedition was sent out, but the 
Mos-fe ^ their country before the conquering 

Ananta after along reign of thirty-five years, abdi- 
cated in favour of his son Ranaditya, a prince' of dis- 
e A ‘ ,lS ‘ , too » bad a long reigq of twenty-six 
' I 1 ” d,<;d ,a 10 ®9 a*d. His son Utkarsha sue- 

cecded him, but was soon deposed by his abler brother, 
narslxa. There was a great deal of civil war in this 
reign, which ended id the defeat of Lbe ting. He retired 
as a hermit, but was traced out and killed. 

The secluded position Of Kashmir enabled the kingdom 
to mjuitain its independence for some centuries after the 
reign of Harsha but there is little in its annals to interest 
las reader. The country was at last invaded and con¬ 
quered by a Mahommcdan invader and was ultimately 
united to the empire of Akbar, 

We now turn to the history of Southern India. 

We have seen that Southern India was Hinduised bv 
the Aryans in the Rationalistic Age, after the tenth CCD- 

- ?. 11 X ’ ^ great Andhra kingdom was founded 

in the Deccan in that Age, and that some of the Sutra 
schools oncaroing and lam were founded there. After 

5£JJ" 81l,a ? ^ a - Andhra * extended their power over 
Wagadha and Northern India, and for centuries held the 
snpreme power ,n India. When the Andhtas and the 

\Svm’r r lht V, \ bbh,s bcca me the masters of Gajrat and 
^ ~ ndia ’ they were succeeded by the Rajputs. 
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In Jihe mean lima the Craluktas, a Rajput tribe, had 
become a grtat power in the Deccan when theVakbhii 
rose in Gujcit* and held sway over the whole of the 
country between the Nurbudda and the Krishna rivers. 
The rule of the Chalukyas in the Deccan coEnmenced about 
the close of the fifth century and continued to the 
close of the twelfth century, i.*. f to the time when Northern 
India was conquered by the Mahommedans. The western 
branch of the Chalukyas held sway in the Konkau and 
the Maharashtra country, and had their capital at Kalyan ; 
while the eastern brands of the same race ruled over 
Eastern Deccan, and had their capital at Rajamandri, near 
the mouth of the Godavari river. Sir Walter Elliot 
published lists of the kings of the two houses in 1853, 
and the list* have since been copied by other writers, 

CHALUKYA DYNASTIES* 

Wesnira Branch, Capital—Kalva*. 


I. Jay a Sink Vijriya- 
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Tailapa U n who restored the monarchy in 97j jlo* 
The dynasty enjoyed two centuries more of prosperity, 
after which it came to an end. 

The eastern or junior branch extended their territories 
northwards to the frontiers of Cuttack p and fixed their 
capital at Raja Mahendri, the modern Rajamandri. More 
than one revolution occurred in the course of their 
history, hut the old family always contrived to regain its 
power until the kingdom passed by marriage to Rajendm 
Chola r the then dominant sovereign of Southern India, 
in whose person the power of the Cholas reached its 
zenith* 

The Chalukyas, like all the Rajput dynasties in 
Northern India, were staunch Hindus, and were inimical 
to Buddhism ; and we shall in a future chapter give some 
account of the works of Hindu architecture which India 
owes to this dynasty. 

To turn now to the south of the Krishna river, 
we come to the ancient Dravidian country stretching 
southwards to Cape Comorin. The ancient Dravidians 
appear to have had a civilisation of their own before 
Aryan civilisation was imported into their land We 
have said something of the Pandyas* who founded 
their kingdom in the extreme south, many centuries 
before the Christian Em # Strabo speaks of an am¬ 
bassador from King Pandion to Augustus and it is 
conjectured that the ambassador was from the Pandya 
country* At the time of the il Piriplus/ 11 the Pandya king¬ 
dom included the Malabar coast; and from the frequent 
mention of this country by classical writers, we know 
that the Pandya kingdom was sufficiently civilised, in the 
centuries immediately before and after the Christian Em, 
tq carry on a brisk trade with the western nations. The 
seat of government was twice changed, and was at last 
fixed at Madura, where it was in Ptolemy's time, and 
remained in subsequent ages. 

The Pandya kingdom was situated in the extreme 
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S T h °’ f ^ d ' a ’ , i0 . c j ud!n s- roughly, the modem district* 
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war with the eastern branch of tL cLTf *T bft * n at 

reader will find, in the list of fh , uk ? A ^se. The 
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the eleventh century they subjugated the whole of the 
Carnatic, and, as we have seen before, annexed the 
southern dominions of Che western Chatukyan house. 
The powerful house remained supreme in the Carnatic 
and Malabar until it was subverted by the Mahommedans 

m IJIO A,D, 

We have to speak of one more Hindu kingdom in the 
south, although its history falls within the Maliommedaa 
period. After the fall of the Fla I la La kings of the Carnatic 
a new family set itself up in the place of the Ballalas and 
founded its capital at Vijatanacara about 13+4 a .d. 
The founding of Vijayanagara is ascribed to two princes 
Bukkarrtya and Harihara, with the aid of a Itemed* 
Brahman, Madhava Vidyaranya. The earliest copper* 
phue giant of Bufekaraya is dated 1370 am. Madhava, 
otherwise tailed Sayana. was his prime minister, and is 
e most learned and elaborate commentator of the 
Hindu sacred works that India has aver produced The 
founding of a great Hindu kingdom in the fourteenth 
century was attended with a temporary revival of Hindu 
learning, and to Sayana we owe the series of commen¬ 
taries on the Vedas, philosophical systems. law. and 
grammar, which arc to this day considered authoritative 
m alt parts of India, 

For over two hundred years the Hindu kingdom of 
Vijayanagafa prospered. It held its place among the 
Mahommedan kingdoms which arose in the Deccan 
formed treaties and alliances, and woo or lost territories 

A C ° SCr tDttmac y 9 p«u»g up between Hindus 
end ^hommedans than before; the Bahmmri kimjsem- 

Sed t tIO °^ and ‘ Lc kia & Vijayanagara 
fruited Mahommecfan troops, assigned lands to their 

ch, l. ,, and built mosques in their capital for them, 

of t,Ca Tl k WaSt howev5r » developed in the course 

of centuries, and the Mahommedan chiefs of Ahmadnaear 

fc. a | ,d Golconda (states formed out of the^ld 
Bahmani kingdom), combined against the Hindu king* 
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dorn. A great battle was fought on the Krishna river, 
near TcHcota, in 1565 and the Mahommedans were 
victorious The old and brave Raja was barbarously put 
to death in cold blood, and his head was kept in Bijapur 
for centuries as a trophy. 

The monarchy of Vijayanagara was thus destroyed ; 
it was the last great Hindu kingdom in Southern India. 
But the Mahommedans did not complete the conquest of 
Southern India; and the Carnatic f Travail core, and other 
places were occupied by petty chiefs, princes, zemindars, 
and pdygarsp who lived often in their hill forts, and came 
to notice in the time of the British wars in the Gamut ic. 

The brother of the last king of Yijayanagara settled at 
Chaudragiri, and a descendant of his first granted the 
settlement of Fort St. George (Madras) to the English in 
1&40 a.d.j i,p. p within a century after the fall of the old 
kingdom of Vijayanagara. This petty transaction is a 
curious and interesting link connecting the past with the 
present I 











CHAPTER VI 

RELIGION. 


The form of Hinduism which prevailed ip India previous 
to the spread of Buddhism is generally known as the 
Vedic religion* while the form of Hinduism which suc¬ 
ceeded Buddhism is generally known as the Furanic 
fdigion- There ore two cardinal distinctions between 
the Vedic and the Furanic religion,—one in doctrine* 
and the other in observance. 

The Vedic religion was to the very last a religion of 
elemental gods; of Indra* Agni* Surya, Varunu, the 
Martits, the A firing and others; and although the com¬ 
posers of the hymes and of the Upaniriinds rose to the 
conception of a Supreme and Universal Being, neverthe¬ 
less sacrifices were still offered, by princes and the people 
alike, to the ancient elemental gods of the Rig Veda. 
In the same way, the Furanic religion classed all these 
elemental gods as deities, and recognised, far above and 
beyond them, the Supreme Being in his triple form,— 
Brahma the Creator* Vishnu the Preserver, and Siva the 
Destroyer. The recognition of this Hindu Trinity is the 
distinctive feature of Furanic Hinduism in doctrine, and 
it is impossible not to suspect that this idea of a Trinity 
is borrowed from the Buddhist Trinity. 

The distinctive feature of Furanic Hinduism in the 
matter of observance is image-worship. Vedic religion 
was a religion of sacrifice to the Ere, From the most 
ancient times, whatever was offered to the gods was 
offered to the fire ; and down to the last days of the 
Rationalistic Period* kings* priests* us well as bumble 
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householder^ offered sacrifices to the fire, and knew of 
no image-worship. Buddhism degenerated into idol- 
worship in the centuries after the Christian Era, and it ia 
impossible not to suspect that modern Hinduism bor¬ 
rowed its image-worship from Buddhism. It is certain 
that when the Code of Manu was compiled, in the Bud* 
dhist Age, image*worship was gaining ground,, and was 
condemned by that conservative lawgiver. The practice, 
however, steadily gained ground, until it became the 
essence of modem Hindu rites and celebration?. Sacrifice 
to the fire is now almost a thing of the past 

Such is the distinction in the doctrine and in observances 
between Vedic Hinduism and Puranic Hinduism, With 
that conservative feeling* however, which has always 
marked each new development of the Hindu religion, the 
Pyrame writers avoided the appearance of an innovation, 
and selected the names o\ the Trinity from the ancient 
names in the Vedic Pantheon. Brahma, or, rather* 
Brahmaimspati, was the god of prayer in" the Rig Veda ; 
and when the composers of the Upauishads conceived 
the idea, of a Univerial Beings they called that being 
Brahman. That name, therefore, was an appropriate one 
for the Creative function of the Divine Power, Vishnu 
was a name of the sun in the Rig Veda, the cherisher 
of all living brings ; and the mime therefore fitted the 
higher modem conception of the Preserving Divine 
Power. Rudra was a name of the thunder or thunder* 
cloud in the Rig Veda ; and happier name could not be 
elected for the Destroying Divine Power. And when 
these different functions of the Divine Power were thus 
Separately named, they very soon assumed distinct in* 
dmdualitjes and characters. The Trinity, as Creator, 
Preserver* and Destroyer, was unknown to Manti about 
tho commencement of the Christian Era ; but the idea 
had become a national property by the time of Kalidasa, 
ia the sixth century a,0 . 

When the popular imagination had thus conceived 
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separate deities out of these functions of the Divine 
Power, the deities had to be mated with goddesses. 
Saras vat i was mated with 13 rahioa a and the reason which 
underlies this union is tliat Brahma in the Rig Veda 
was the god of prayers* and Saras vati was the goddess 
of hymns, Vishnu was mated with a new goddess* 
Lakshmi* of whom we find no trace In ancient Sanskrit 
literature : but there are some reasons for supposing 
that as Site, the field furrow of the Rig Veda* as¬ 
sumed a distinctly human form and become the heroine 
of a national epic In India, Lakshmi stepped into her 
place as the goddess of crops and wealth, and was a 
fit spouse for the preserving deity. And, lastly, Unn 
in the Kena Upanlshad is a mysterious female* who 
explains to Indra the nature of Brahman. In the 
Satapatha Brahmana, Ambika is the sister of Rtidra, 
And in the Mu n dak a Cpanisliad* Kali. Karali t &e., are 
the names of the seven tongues of the fire T Rudra 
being the fire or lightning. All these scattered hints 
are gathered together by the P uranic writers* and Uma 
and Ambika, Durga and Kali, are the different names 
of the consort of the dread destroyer. — Rudra, Siva, or 
Mahadeva, 

But when we have spoken of the three supreme gods 
and their wives* we have fsaid but little of modern 
Hinduism. A world of legends connect them-elves 
with the incarnations of ope of the Trinity,—Vishnu 
or the Preserver. Rama, mythical hero of the 
Ramayann, was considered an incarnation of Vishnu 1 
and Krishna, the son of Devaki, who was a pupil of 
the teacher Chora. Angirasa in the Chhnndogya Upon*- 
shad, and was merely a Yadava chief in the older 
parls ol the MnhabhanHa, assumed a divine character, 
and was considered anjther incarnation of Vishnu* And 
as Krishna became more and more a papular deity* new 
stories of h:s sports with the milkmaids of Vrindavana 
were multiplied in the Purnnas. 
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Krishna, as we Lava seen before, is an ancient name 
is Sanskrit sacred literature* But his recent appearance 
as a Supreme Deity, find ibc stories about his birth, and 
about Kansa and the massacre of the innocents, and the 
resemblance between the Bible and the Bhagavat Gila, 
have led many European scholars to suppose that the 
Hindus have borrowed Christian legends and ideas, and 
applied them to Krishna. An interesting controversy 
was mainlaincd for some y ears in the pages of the Indian 
Antiquary. Dr t Lorisner, writing in 1^69, asserted the 
indebtedness of the Hindus ; Mr, Telang of Bombay, 
and Professor Windisch of Heidelberg, denied the in¬ 
debtedness ; Professor Bhandarker pointed out refer¬ 
ences to the deification of Krishna to tbs Mahabhasya, 
a work of the second centuiy b*c. ; and Professor Weber, 
while admitting the reciprocal action and mutual influence 
of Gnostic and Indian conceptions in the first centuries 
of the Christian Era, considers Dr. Loroner’s attempt 
to be ''overdone/" 

Siva is not as popular a deity now as Vishnu, but in 
the Puranic Age—in the times of Vilcntmadltya and of the 
Lion kings of Orissa—Siva was more popular. Strange 
stories have been blended together in the Furanio legends 
about Siva's consort hi the Satapatha Brahman a we 
are told of a sacrifice being performed by Daksha 
Parvaii ; but the story that Sati (Siva’s consort and 
Dahlia's daughter) gave up tier life at the sacrifice, is 
a Purumc addition, Again, in the Kcna Upanisbad we 
find mention of Uina Haimavali, who explains lo India the 
nature of Brahman ; and this character of Uma Haimavati 
suggesied the later Puranic legend that Sail was reborn 
ns Uma t the daughter of the Himalaya mountains. How 
that mountain maiden attended on Siva during his medi¬ 
tations ; how p though aided by the god of love, die failed 
to make any impression on the divine anchorite ; and how 
idie ai last won him by her penances and devotions, 
—these are all lovely creation* ol the Puranic fancy 
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which have been embalmed in the immortal poetry of 

Kalidasa. 

Such are the leading myths connected with the deities 
of the Hindu Trinity. The ancient elemental gods of the 
Rig Veda, occupy a far lower rank in the modern Hindu 
Pantheon. Nevertheless, there are glowing accounts in 
the Puranas of Indira's heaven thronged by the bright 
Vedic gods, Agni, Vayu, &c. ; by their celestial troops, 
chariots, and elephants ; by graceful Apsaros, and by 
musical Gandharvas. But even these Vedic gods have 
changed their diameter. Indra is no longer the soma- 
drinking martial god who helps Aryans in their wan 
against aborigines. Times have changed, and ideas have 
changed with die times. Purnnic Indra is a gorgeous 
king of a luxurious and somewhat voluptuous celestial 
court, where dance and music occupy most of his time, 
His queen, Sachi or Indrani, is a noble and spirited con¬ 
ception, and is. honoured by all the gods. The Apsams 
of the Veda have attained lovely individualities, and 
Ramblia, Ti lot lama, and the Puranic Urvasi are the cour¬ 
tesans of heaven, and regale the leisure hours of Indra 
by their dance and their amours, lad ^ is Paid to have 
attained his proud position by his austere penances, and is 
in constant fear lest any mortals on earth should attain the 
same rank by the same means. Not unoften, therefore, 
are the heavenly nymphs sent down by Indra to earth to 
disturb severe penances, and beguile the heart of ancho¬ 
rites by their irresistible charms. The Afinas are another 
source of his apprehension, and though expelled from 
heaven, they often return in force, and reconquer it by 
sheer fighting. 0 a such occasions Indra and bis followers 
have to ask the succour of some of the superior deities, 
Brahma, Vishnu, or Siva. 1 htse deities never con¬ 
descend to help the minor gods against the A suras ; but 
they console the beaten gods, and suggest to them plans 
for recovering their position. On one such occasion the 
gods devised a marriage between Siva and the mountain 
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maid Uma s and Kumnra, Skaoda. or Karfcikeya, the issue 
ol the union,, led back the expelled gods to victory and to 
heaven* Both Krnmra and his brother Ganesa, with his 
elephant head, are unknown to ancient Hindu religion, 
and are Furanic creations* 

While the popular mind is thus engaged with the end¬ 
less legends connected with these Puranic gods,—whose 
number, we am told, is 330 millions, (an obvious exagge¬ 
ration of the thirty-three Vcdic gods} p the wise nnd the 
learned are constantly reminded of the cardinal principle 
of the Upaniihads, that there is hot One Deity, and that 
gods and Asuras anti mtu t yea the whole universe, are 
but emanations from that Universal Soul, and will return 
to that Universal SouL 

Virtuous deeds lead to residence in heaven for long or 
short periods, and evil deeds lead to tortures in hell, also 
lor stated periods ; and then the soul returns again to 
animate new bodies in succeeding births. The doctrine 
of transmigration is as firmly ingrained in the Hindu mind 
as the doctrine of resurrection is in the Christian mind 
and the lowest Hindu sees a possible relation or kinsman 
in a new-bom bobe r pr even in a bird or animal* ft is only 
by pious contemplation and learning, by sinlessness and 
freedom from all earthly feelings and passions, that the 
soul tan at last shake off earthly trammels, and mingle 
with the Universal SouL which is the Hindu's final salva¬ 
tion, We see how this idea, started in the Upanishads 
was modified into the Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana, and 
was then accepted back again as the cardinal principle of 
\ cdantism and of modem or Puranic Hinduism. The 
truly learned and wise, therefore, are recommended not to 
win a place in Indra's heaven by meritorious acts, but to 
seek final absorption into the Universal Soul by effecting 
freedom in this world from worldly feelings and passions. 
Later developments of Hinduism have proceeded on 
the same recognition of One Deity, and some name from 
the modem Hindu Pantheon ha* b^en selected for tha 
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purpose. Dr, W ilson, in his work on the religious sect! 
of the Hindus, enumerates and describes nineteen classes 
of VaishnEiva.5 or followers of Vishnu, eleven classes of 
Satvas or followers of Siva, and four classes of Saktas 
or followers of Safcti, the consort of Siva, besides other 
miscellaneous sects. 

The \ airbnava religion in many of its forms seems to 
be only a survival of the Buddhist religion. There is the 
same theoretical equality of all men and of all casta, 
and the same prohibition against the destruction of 
animal life. lint these principles arc coupled with faith 
in one personal deity, Vishnu, who is often, however, 
adored by the common people as Krishna. Stories about 
the amours of Krishna with the milkmaids of Vrindavana 
have been conceived and spread among the people since 
the Puranic times. Banttim Chandra, the greatest living 
author in India, has lately proved to his countrymen that 
these stories find no mention id the Mahabharata. The 
followers of Siva and his consort Sakti have often adopted 
still more corrupt doctrines and practices. 

Such are the doctrines and tenets of modern Hinduism 
in its various phases, but the character ol a nation is 
shaped and influenced more by rites and observances 
than by tenets; and, as we have stated before, there 
has been a wide departure from the old Vcdic days, in 
religious rites and observances. 

The worship of images in temples was unknown to 
the Hindus before the Buddhist revolution, but seems 
to have come into fashion when Buddhism was the 
prevailing religion. We have seen before that Manu, 
who was a strong conservative in matters of religious 
riles, upheld the ancient system of offering sacrifices in 
the domestic or sacrificial fire, and indignantly classed 
temple priests with vendors of liquor and sellers of 
meat. Temples and images, ho wever, had their attrac¬ 
tion for the popular mind, and by the sixth century they 
were regarded with veneration, and had to a great extent 
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supplanted the ancient form of worship. In the literal urn 
oT the sixth to eighth century AU. t we seldom read 
of sacrifices* except those performed by kings; while 
Kalidasa and other poets often speak of temples and 
the images worshipped there. 

The change was undoubtedly one in the wrong 
direction. The worship of images has never an en¬ 
nobling influence on a peopled mind; but in India the 
practice was accompanied by other evils. Down to the 
time of \fanu, the Vaisyas or the mass of the people 
could worship their gods in their own way, and could 
offer libations at their domestic hearths. When, how¬ 
ever, the worship was transferred from the fireside to 
the temple, priests as custodians of such temples had 
an additional influence cm the popular mind, and forced 
an additional chain round the necks oF the people. 
Pompous celebrations and gorgeous decorations arrested 
the imagination and fostered the superstition of the 
populace ; poetry, arts, architecture, sculpture, and music 
lent their aid ; and within a few centuries the nation's 
wealth was lavished on those gorgeous edifices and 
ceremonials which were the outward manifestations of 
the people's unlimited devotion and faith. Pilgrimage^ 
which were rare or unknown in very ancient times, were 
organised on a stupendous scale ; gifts in lands and money 
poured in for the support of temples; and religion itself 
gradually transformed itself to a blind veneration of 
images and their custodians. The great towns of India 
were crowded with temples; and new gods and new 
images found sanctuaries in stone edifices, and in the 
hearts of ignorant worshippers. 

\^e will in the following chapter illustrate the fore¬ 
going remarks on Puranic Hinduism by a brief examine 
lion of the Puranic literature. 


CHAPTER V1L 


JZEfJClQUS LlTERdr^E. 

L Diiarma Sastras. 

Tmt Dharmn Sutras of Gautama, Vasishtha, Raudha- 
yaTin, and Apastamha furnished us with the best available 
materials for an account of the manners and laws of 
the Rationalistic Period, The Dharma Sastra of Many 
supplied u? with equally valuable materials for an account 
of Hindu life in the Buddhist Period, Fortunately* the 
series of Pharma Sastras was continued in the Puranic 
times, and Yajnnvatkys gives us a list of no less than 
twenty works. They are; — 


t- lUm. 

it H , fclyayavu. 

2 Asti. 

la. Be piat-E* 

J* VUNnit. 

tj. Pariw*. 

4-* BirTta. 

Vjaii, 

5* Vajii^allija, 

15. S^TlkJlA. 

6 U urtas. 

|6- L-lkhint. 

7. Aniriru. 

17, Dilcjha, 

S VimA. 

iS, Gaut^mj. 

9. Aputimhq- 

Igu SatktlpL 

10 Smtiuta* 

&X Viakhdut, 


Parasara gives ns a list of the sam* twenty works, only 
substituting Kasyapa for Vishnu* Garjfa for Vyasa, and 
Prachetas for Yania+ Of these twenty works* Gautama* 
Apastamba, and Vasishtha belong, as we have seen 
before, lo the Rationalistic Period, and ^nnu belongs to 
the Buddhist Period, The remaining sixteen works ate 
probably also based on ancient Sutra works, but belong 
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in their present form to the Pyrame Arc, or to the 
centuries subsequent to the Mahommcdan conquest of 
India* 

And herein consists our difficulty. We cannot safely 
refer to these sixteen Dharma Snstras for an account 
of the manners of the Purmic Age, because we do not 
know which of them belong to the Puranic Age t and 
which to later times. Some of them undoubtedly belong 
to the Futanic times* or even earlier—but chapters have 
been interpolated in these works in recent timeSn after 
the Mahometan conquest. Others have various re¬ 
censions, and those which are most commonly used in 
India are not the older recensions, but are modem ones 
compiled under the Mahommedan rule. Others, again, 
appear wholly to have been composed in this recent 
age. An account of the manners of the Hindus, drawn 
from the Dharma Sastras, would therefore be an account 
of the Mahommedan times^not of the Puranic Age which 
we are now seeking to describe, A few details about 
the sixteen. Dharma Sastras will illustrate this* 

1. Atri±— l he recension we have seen is a short work 
of less than four hundred couplets written in continuous 
si oka metre. It insists on the necessity of perusing 
modern Basttas a_s well as the ancient Vedas (u); rerom- 
mend^ bathing in the Falgu river and visiting Gadndhara 
Deva (57); recommends the drinking of the water with 
w nch the feet of Siva and Vishnu ha% + e been washed ; 
despises ali Mlechohhas (iSo h 1S3); refers to the rite 
of the burning of widows (209] : and has all the marks 

0 a wor' composed or recast after the Mahommedan 
conquest, 

2. I is hr. ir—« ij the sixteen Dharma Sastras enrnner- 

f, e ’ atKJve ; 15 the only one in prose* and can 

therefore claim a high antiquity. Dr. jolly points out its 
temMittftwHh tile Grihya Sutra of the KattwJta 
Sfjfwhich undwhtedlyhelooBS to the Rational- 
-tit k cnod ; and maintains with Dr* Dubler that the 
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bulk of the Vishnu Dhanm Sastra is really the ancient 
Dtiarma Sutra of that Katpa Sutra, Nevertheless, this 
ancient work seems to have been repeatedly recast and 
modified. Dr, Ruble r maintains that the whole work was 
recast by an adherent of Vishnu ; and that the Einat 
and introductory chapters (in verse) were composed by 
another and a still later writer. The period in which the 
work was thus repeatedly recast is between the fourth 
and the eleventh century a.p* 

As might be expected* the work has a very compo¬ 
site appearance. It contains chapters which are shown 
to have been quoted by Vasishtha and Raudhayana 
of the Rationalistic Period, while it contains other pas¬ 
sages which it has borrowed from I lari v ansa and other 
modern works. Chapter LXV contains ancient and 
genuine Kathaka mantras transferred and adapted to a 
Visbnuite ceremony; chapter XCV 11 seeks to reconcile 
Sanfchya and Yoga Philosophy with the Vaishnava 
creed; Chapter LXXYlJi enumerates the modern week 
days (Sunday to Saturday) which find no mention in 
ancient Sanscrit w T orbs; Chapter XX p 39, and XXV, 
14 allude to the self immolation of widows; Chapter 
LXXXIV prohibits the performance of Srnddha in the 
kingdom of Mlechchhas; and Chapter LX XXV refers to 
some fifty modern places of pilgrimage. The introductory 
chapter* which is in continuous si oka, and in which the 
Earth in the shape of a beautifnl woman is introduced to 
Vishnu reposing with his consort Lakshmi to the milky 
sea, is probably among the latest of the hundred Chapters 
comprising the existing work. 

It is thus that our ancient works have been altered* 
recast, and tampered with, to the delight of the supporters 
of every new erced and every modern custom* but to the 
-despair of the historian I 

3. jff^rdd.—This is another ancient work which has 
been completely recast in recent times. Harita is men¬ 
tioned by Baudfi&yana, Vasishlha, and Apastamba, who 
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the Rationalistic Period. F s tracts J rftm 
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alluded to above w h- v, ? ** rfe aaion E the sixteen 

Die tare „Y th . n hlch ca ° ** wholly relied on as a 

three chapters 1 ncT'cont?* *** ^ * dividcd into 
aprers, anti contains over a thousand couplets 

5- IW^fn.ts present form this work U a «„ 

an lt ° a \ SpCatS ° f l!le Hmdu Trinity 
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117); condemns those who make voyages by aca (VI. 
53) 1 and recommends self-immolation in fire of water for 
sinners (VIII, 34). A wearisome multiplication at rules, 
prohibitions, and penances characterises this modem 
work, which is divided into nine cb a piers, and contains 
nearly six hundred couplets, 

A Fi^ircrs.—The work of this name which is before 
us is one short chapter of seventy dhree couplets. It h 
a modern work, and condemns the cultivation of indigo as 
an impure trade unfit for pure castes. 

7, Yama. —Yama is mentioned by Vasishtha of the 
Rationalistic Period; but the Yama smritis which exist 
in the present day are modem works, and could aot 
have been meant by Vasishtha- We have a short work 
of seventy-eight couplets before us. Along with Angiras, 
it alludes to washermen, workers in leather, dancers, 
Barudns, KaivarfcaS, Me das, andBhils as impure castes. 

8, Samwiirin,—A modem metrical work of over two 
hundred couplets, and little importance. Along with 
A^nrflp it considers washermen, dancers, and workers in 
leather as impure. 

10, Katyayana (whom the reader must distinguish 
from the ancient critic of Pansnil undertakes to throw 
light, —like a lamp,—on such rules and rites aa were left 
obscure by Gobbi la, whose Grihya Sutra has been pot seed 
by us in our account of the Rationalistic Period, Kat* 
yayarm's Dharma Sastra T however, belongs to recent 
times, and is divided into twenty *ntnc chapters, with 
nearly five hundred couplets. In I, 1**14, we are told 
of the worship of Ganesa, and of the mothers.—Gaufi t 
Padma, Sactu. Savitri, Jays, Vjjaya, &c 4 - and we arc also 
told that the worship should be paid to their images dr their 
likenesses painted on white canvas. In XTI t 2 (which 
is in profsei, there is a mention of the Hindu Trinity ; in 
XIX P 7, Uma is named; and in XX, 10, there is an 
allusion to Rama having performed sacrifice with a golden 
image of Sita when the real Sita was banished., 
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prose portion consists of genuine Sutras taken from the 
original edition of $ankhu + which belonged to the Ration¬ 
alistic Period h nnd was entirely in aphorisms. There can 
be little doubt, however, that this edition is a compara* 
tively modern one In III, 7, we find mention of temples 
and q( the image of Siva. In IV, 9, we find a prohibition 
against men of the upper castes marrying Sudra women, 
a practice which is allowed by Manti* Id VII, 20, the 
author speaks of Vasudtva, a name of Vishnu* la XIV, 
i-J. die author enumerates sixteen holy places ; and in 
XIV, 4, there is a prohibition against performing Smddha, 
or even journeys in Mlerhchha countries. But even in this 
recent work, widow marriage is allowed (XV* 13}* The 
work is divided into eighteen chapters, nod contains over 
three hundred couplets. 

J5* Lihkit& tl as we dud it p is a short modem work in 
ninety-two couplets, and alludes to temples of gods 
and to living in Benares m) P and offering cakes at Gaya. 

ifr. Dakska is also a modem work in seven chapters, 
and gives a pleasing picture of the domestic life and the 
duties of men and women. The picture is somewhat 
marred, however, by an allusion to # lhe barbarous rite ol 
the self-immolation of widows (!V f -0}* 

17. Satatapa in its present shape is, like Vyafia, one ol 
the most recent of the sixteen Dhamna Sastras enume¬ 
rated, and alludes to liudra, with his three eyes {[„ 19J ; 
to the worship of Vishnu ( 1 T 22); to the image of Brahma, 
with his four faces flh 5); and also to the image of Yama, 
mounted on a buffalo, and with a staff in his hand ill, iSj 
Vishnu claims worship here under the names of Sri vat sa- 
kmchhana, Yasudeva, and Joganuatlta; his image of 
gold is to be covered with garments, and after worship is 
to be given away to Brahmans <H P 33-25)- Saras vat 1* 
who is now the consort of Brahma, also claims worship 
(If, 2S) ; and we are told that the Harivansa and the 
Mahabharata should be heard (II P 30 and 37) to wipe 
away sins, Further on we hear ol the image of Ganna 
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(II P 44>i of the two As™* (TV, 14), of Kyvem (V, of 
Pmchetas (V 3 io), and of Indra (V, 17) ; all these golden 
images are to be made and worshipped Only to be given 
away to Brahmans ; and indeed the object of this work 
seems to be to recommend profuse gifts to Brahmans, 
There is no sin* no incurable disease, do domestic calamity, 
and no loss or injury to properl y which cannot be washed 
away by such gifts. As a picture of the form which 
Hindu religion assumed after the Mahommedan conquest 
this work is valuable* 

It will appear from the foregoing remarks that, with 
the exception of Yajnavalkyft and probably one or two 
others, the sixteen Dharma Sastras are valueless as a 
picture of Hindu manners in the Puranic Age- Most 
of them have some value as pictures of the religion and 
planners of the Hindus living under tlie Mabommcdan 
rule. 

Unfortunately, Lhe same remarks apply to some extent 
to the Puranas in the shape in which we have them now. 
They do not give us a natural and pleasing picture of the 
Hindu creeds of the Puranic Age, but rather enter into 
sectarian disputes about the supremacy of particular gods, 
—Vishnu* Siva, &c T ?Vnd we know that these sectarian 
disputes prevailed most when the Mahommcdan ruled 
India. To a brief account of the Puranas wc now turn- 

11. PuhanaS, 

Amaru 5 inha, the lexicographer of the court of 
Vikramaditya, describes a Parana as Pandialakshana, 
or having five characteristic topics m t and scholars agree 
that these five topics art— L Primary creation or cos¬ 
mogony ; IL Secondary creation, or destruction and 
renovation of worlds, including chronology ; III, Gene¬ 
alogy' of gods and patriarchs ; IV. Reigns of Manu or 
periods called Manavantaras ■ V, History of the Solar 
and Lunar races and their modern descendants, The 
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Puranag which now exist, anti which were recast afict 
the Mahonunedan conquest of India, very imperfectly 
conform to this definition. 

The Puranas are divided into three classes, namely, 
those sacred to Vishnu Siva, and Br^hnm respectively* 
Thdr names and the uamber of stanzas which they 
are supposed to contain p aggregating to 400,000, are 
given below 


VAfSIiSAVA- 
Vhhn-u. 51 Jf'OOCp 

Narjdiy+i 25,000 

Btm};ivalA lS,e« 

nArm La 19,000 

Pa 4 ni* 55,qoo 

Veiiba 34,00a 


Saiva. 

Kutiha I7 t ow 

Ling* 11.000 

Vayu 34 ,000 

SUnda £M« 

AgnS i 5 i^ 


BAAHH.L 


EndituAnda r 2,000 

[irahffiA Vaivailm 1^,000 
MaTkaflLtejr* 9 i™*> 

USuvi^iya 14.300 

Viqu na 

Urahiua 10,000 


It is impossible to make room in the present work 
for the barest outline of the contents of these volumi¬ 
nous books, the work of generations or priests labouring 
for centuries together to recast ancient mythology, history, 
and traditions, and also to preach modem cults and 
sectarian beliefs. We will only mention in a few words 
the salient featutes of each work. * 

1, Brahma Parana-Tbs early, chapters give a de¬ 
scription of the creation and an account of the solar 
and lunar dynasties to the time of Krishna. A brief 
description of the universe succeeds, after which we have 
an account of Orissa, with its holy temples and sacred 
groves dedicated to the Sun, to Siva, and to Jagannatba- 
To this succeeds a life of Krishna, which is word for 
word the same as in the Vishnu Parana, and the work 
ends with an account of the Yoga. 

2. ■Putini'i Purana ,— This most voluminous of all 
the Furmans (excepting Skanda only) is divided into 
live books, namely,—(i) Srishti or Creation, (i) liliuxni 


* The leader will find * fullw Mtnen* of ihe CkiWuIs of (he 
i’tir.mia in Wilson 1 * Pnl&ce lo tali Vi.tmu I'Jiaru. p»a« n'ti lo 
Uauvi, from wtudi our nccuva is amloly tskea. 
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or Earth, ( 3 ) Svarga or Heaven, (4) PataU or the Lower 

gioas, and (5) Uttara Khnntls, or Supplementary 
Chapter The Srishti Khan da narrates the cosmogony 
and the genealogy of patriarchal families and also regal 
dynasties, and then comes to an account of the holiness 
of Lake Pushfcara in Ajmjr as a place of pilgrimage. 
The Bhumt Kfirtnda deals, in 127 chapters, with legends 
mostly relating to Tirthas, which include persons entitled 
to honour, and also holy places of pilgrimage. This 
h followed by a description of the earth. The Svarga 
Khanda places Vrtikuntha, the sphere of Vishnu, above 
all the heavens. It contains also rules of conduct for 
the several castes and the different stages of life, and 
alw various legends, mostly modern. The retain 

Khnnda takes us to the snake’world. There Sesha 

(serpent) narrates the story of Rama, and this is fol* 
lowed by an account oF Krishna's juvenilities and the 
merits of worshipping Vishnu, The Uttara Khanda 
which 1$ probably later than the other portions of the 
Parana, is intenselyVfltshnava in its tone; the nature 
of Bhakti or faith in Vishnu, the use of the Voishnava 
marts on the body, the legends of Vishnu's incama- 
tions. and the constriction of images of Vishnu, are 
all explained by Siva to his consort Parvati, and they 
bath finish by adoring Vishnu ! We are also told that of 
Me Hindu Trinity, Vishnu alone is entitled to respect > 
There can be no doubt much of this sectarian contro- 
vetsy beea added after the Moslem conquest India. 

f *1 ? 5 nti6 f’ cvtn « the earlier books of this Purana, 
Of Mlechchlms flourishing in India, while to the last 

522, 01 l hG WOrk Vt. Wilson gives the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century A-d, as the probable date. 

3. f uffcitti Parana, divided into six books.— The first 
hook speaks of the creation of Vishnu and Lakshmi, and 
m-my legends including those of Dhruva and Pmhlada. 
The second book describes this earth, with its seven 
islands and seven seas, and also describes Bharatavarsha 
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aiad the nether regions, the planetary system, the sun, the 
moon, &c, The third book speaks of the Veda pud its 
division into four Vedas by Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa 
in the Dvapara Yuga, It also names the eighteen PiiHinas, 
details the duties of the four castes and the four orders 
of hfe, and dwells on domestic and social ceremonies 
and fraddhas. The last chaplcr condemns Buddhists 
and Jainas. The fourth book gives us a history of the 
Solar and Lunar dynasties, and concludes with lists 
of the kings of Magadha, which we have quoted in 
Book IV| Chapter III- The fifth book is specially 
devoted to an account of Krishna, his boyish tricky list 
sports with Gopis, and his various deeds ia life. The 
sixth and Inst book, again, inculcates devotion to Vishnu 
as sufficient to card salvation for all castes and persons, 
and ends with chapters on Yoga and final emancipation. 

4, Vaytt Parana, otherwise called the Siva or Sniva 
Parana* is divided into four books. The first speaks of 
creation and the first evolution of beings. The second 
continues the subject of creation, and describes the various 
kalpas, gives us genealogies of the patriarchs, a descrip^ 
tion of the universe and the incidents of the Manvautaras, 
mixed up with legends and praises eft Siva, The third 
book describes the different classes of creatures* and fur¬ 
nishes us with accounts of the Solar and Lunar dynasties 
and other kings. The fourth and last book spunks of the 
efficacy of the Yoga and the glory of Siva, w ith whom the 
Yoga is to be family united, 

5. Bhagvva'a Parana, better known as Srimat Bhaga* 
vat a, is considered the holiest of the Puranas, at least in 
the tiiimatkm of the Vaisknava sects. The work begins 

usual with cosmogony. Vasudeva is the supreme and 
■*vrivc creator ■ the creation, the world is Maya, or illusion. 
We are also told that all castes, and even Mlechchhas 
may learn to have faith in Vasudeva—a purely Vaishmtva 
doctrine !□ the third book we have an account of the 
creation of Brahma, of the Varaha incarnation of Vishnu, 
vol. m. 6 
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aad of his incarnation as Knpila, the author of Sankhya 
philosophy 1 The traditions of Dhruva, Vena, Pnihu, 
and Bharata. are given in the funtth and fifth hooks ; a 
variety of legends, intended to inculcate the worship oE 
Vishnu, fill the sixth ; the legend of Prahlada is given m 
the seventh : waite numerous other legends are narrated 
in the eighth. The ninth book narrates the Solar and 
Lunar cf .'nasties; while the tenth book, which is the 
charateristk part of the work, h entirely Appropriated to 
the life of Krishna. The eleventh bonk describes the 
destruction of the Yadavas and the death of Krishna : 
and tli* twelfth and last book gives hits of later kings, 
like what we have in the Vishnu Purana. 

6 . KaraJ* Purana .—This work contains a variety of 
prayers to Vishnu, and legends inculcating devotion to 
Han. Another work, called Drib at N'aradtya Purina, 
contains similar prayers to \ ishnu, injunctions to observe 
various dies, a ad to keep holy seasons in honour of him, 
as well as various legends. Both these works ate very 
recent, and Dr, Wilson conjectures they are not the origi¬ 
nal work; .mentioned in the list of eighteen Puranos. 

7. Markandcya Parana occupies itself mainly with a 
narration of icgeftds. Legends of Vritra’s death, of 
Baladova’s penance, of Hnrischandra, and of the quarrel 
bstvrc'ii Vasishtha and Visvatnitra are followed by 0 
discussion about birth, death, sin, and hetl. Then lollows 
a description of cretaion and of the Man van trims. An 
account of the future Manvantara leads to a natmtin of 
the actions of the goddess Durga, which is the special 
boast oE this Parana, and is the test-book of the worship 
of Chondi or Durga. It is the famous Chaodi Patha; 
and this portion of the work is read to the present 
day in Hindu households, as well as la temples of 
Durga. 

8. Ag*i Pm-ww.-The early chapters describe the 
incarnations of Vishnu. This is followed by accounts of 
religious ceremonies, many of which belong to the Taotnka 
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ritual, and somi to mystical forms of Shiva worship. 
Interspersed with these afe chapters descriptive of the 
earth arid the universe. These arc followed by chapters 
on the duties of kings, on the art of war, and on laws, 
after which we have an account of the Vedas and Puranas. 
The genealogical lists are meagre. Medicine, Rhetoric, 
Prosody, and Grammar conclude the work, 

g, Bhauiskya Parana, with its continuation the Bha- 
viskyjtUtm Parana The first treats of creation, explains 
the Sanskaras and the duties of the different castes and 
orders of life, and describes various riles, All this, which 
occupies about one-third of the work, is followed by con¬ 
versations between Krishna, his son. Samba, Vasrshtha, 
Natada # and Vyasa, on the power and gloty oF the sun. 
''There is some curious matter in the last chapters relat¬ 
ing to the Magas, silent worshippers of the sun, from 
Sakadvipa ; as if the compiler had adopted the Persian 
term Mugh ; and connected the fire-worshippers of Tran 
with those of India." * The Bhavishyo tiara is T like the 
Bhavishya, a sort of manual of religious offices. 

no, Brahma Feu-wirto Piirara.—It is divided into four 
books, describing the acts of Brahma, Devi* Ganesa, and 
Krishna respectively. The original character of the work 
has, however, been much altered ; the present work is 
decidedly sectarian, and prominence is given to Krishna 
over all other deities. The great mass of the existing 
work is taken up with descriptions of \ rindavana, with 
endless prayers to Krishna, and with tiresome descrip¬ 
tions o( the loves Radha of and the i I op is. 

1 l Linga Parana,.—-The work begins with an account 
of creation, and Siva is the creator. The appearance of 
the great fiery Linga takes place in the interval of a 
creation, and Brahma and Vishnu arc humbled. Tht 
Vedas proceed feom the Linga, by which Brahma and 
Vishnu become enlightened, and acknowledge the superim 
glory of Siva. Another creation follows, Siva repeats the 


* WiUan, VivtMs L -< fVltvxi Auw, lur. 
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story of his twraty* *eight mcsirotions (intended* no doubt; 
as a couo ter part of the twenty-four incarnations of Vishnu * 
in the Bbagavnla Pot-iill), and this is followed by a de¬ 
scription of the universe and of the regal dynasties to the 
t me of Krishna* Legend, rites, and prayers to Siva 
succeed. It is noticeable that even in the Linga Puram 
* s LhcT Is nothing like the phallic orgies of antiquity ; it 
_ is all mystical and spiritual/' t 

12. lamfui Furarui .—The work is almost wholly 
occupied with forms oE prayer and rules for devotional 
observants addressed to Vishnu, interspersed with 
legendary illuitmttoos. A considerable portion oi the 
work is taken up with accounts of various Tkthas or 
places of Vaistjuava pilgrimage. 

ij, SJfea.:ia Tliii work* the most volumi- 

nous of all the Puraaas, is not a work ih a collective 
form. but exists in fragments* the agg^gate of which 
exceeds the limit of Si + ioo starts of which the Puna on 
said to consist. The Kasi Khanda i* a minute de¬ 
scription of the temples of Stra in Benares, maxed with 
directions for worship and a variety of legends. The 
Utkula KUanda gives an account of the holiness of Orissa 
ind of JagSLnnatha* and is no doubt a later appmdage by 
VasshnaviL writers, who thus added an account of a 
Vaishnava Tiuha to an eminently Saiva Purana* Beside* 
the different Khmd.is, there are several Sanhitas and 
numerous MaMtmyas included in this very composite 

PuIAOSl 

14. Vam&nQ PimiJM. —Contains an account of the 
dwarf-incarnation of Vishnu* The worship of Linga is 
also treated of, but the main object of lhe work is to cele¬ 
brate the sanctity of Jvdy places in India* and the Purana 
therefore is little else than a succession of Mahatrnyas, 
Legends of Etaksha's sacrifice, of the burning o( Kama 

•The Mcs uf Viihnu'i twemy-fedt iflCMfULkafu wjiI pr&b^lbfy Of Iff- 
Piily >*otti w<rc) fr*m th* tfftiy <J (lie IweiUy-fuar LiuJ^ui wtui 
betn U^uEimn Unddba. 

* Wil*DOp Uid^tc (j yuhfiH /WrJnfl, 1*5** 
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<leva, of the marriage of Siva and Uitia and the birth of 
Kartikeya. of the greatness of Bali and hfe subjugation by 
Krishna as 4 dwarf—all come in apparently as reasons for 
particular sites and Tirthas being considered holy. 

15 Kurvtn pnrtrua.—‘The mni' of this, as of the pre¬ 
ceding Parana, is that of an in-armtion of Vishnu, bui 
nevertheless Kuna* is classed with Saiva Puisutus. and 
the greater p-jiion of it inculcates the worship of Siva 
and Durga. The first part of the Parana d.:.i!s with 
creation, the incarnations of Vishnu, the solar and lunar 
dynasties up to the time of Krishna, the universe, and the 
Mvnvamaras; ani with thess are mixed up hymns to 
Mihasvara. and various Satva legends. The second part 
deals with the knowledge of Siva through contemplation 
and through Vedic rites. 

16, Ifjlsya Pitratta .—The work opens with an account 
of the Matsya or fish—incarnation of Vishnu. The story 
is no doubt a development of ttys simpler legend in the 
Sitapmhn Brahmana, which bears so curious a resem¬ 
blance to th* story of Nunh and the Deluge in the Old 
Testament, fn the Parana it h Vishnu who, in the shape 
oi a nsh T preserves M.imi with the seeds of all things in 
an ark from the waters of an inundation. Whil-i the ark 
floats fastened to the fish, Minu enters into conversation 
with him, and his questions and VisImiTs replies form the 
main substance oF the Pur ana. Th#! creation, the royal 
dynasties, and the duties of the different orders, are suc¬ 
cessively dealt with. Legends about SiyjTs marriage with 
lima and the birth of E&rtikeya follow, end these are 
raised up with Vaishnuavn legends. Some Mahatmya* 
are introduced, including the Knrninda-NI*irintrriya ; and 
these are chapters on law nnd moralsi on the making of 
images, on future kings, and on gifts. 

17. Gvruda jPur-und.**!! contains a brief not ice of thr 
creation, but is mainly occupied with religious obser¬ 
ve nces + holidays, prayers from the Tantrika ritual., astro- 
logy, palmistry, medicine, &c. The last portion of the. 
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TAork is taken up with directions for the performance of 
obsequi&l rites. There is no account in the existing work 
of the birth of Garuda, and it is possible that the original 
Garuda Puram has been lost to us, 

18 . Brahmandii Purnna .—This work, like the Skanda, 

* 5 longer to be found as a collective work, but exists 

in fragments ; and Uter writers have taken advantage o! 
this to attach various independent treatises from tune to 
time to the non-existent original A very curious work* 
called the Adhyatim Rarmyarm, is considered to be a 
part of the Brahman da Purana. 

The above rapid review of the contents of the eighteen 
voluminous Purftqas sufficiently indicates the nature of the 
works. The eighteen works were originally composed or 
recast in the Furanie Period, and existed when Alberuni 
visited India in the eleventh century ; but there can be 
no doubt that they have been considerably modified and 
enlarged since_ specially by Saiva and V&tahnava writers* 
who were anxious to establish the supremacy of their re¬ 
spective creeds. Siva was the first popular god of the 
Puranic Period! as we find in the annals of Orissa and 
some other provinces, as well as in the classic Literature 
of the Pur a die c .\ge. Krishna* who is scarcely much 
known to Kalidasa* Bharavi, Banabhatta* Bhavabhuti, 
imd other classic authors* became the popular god of the 
Hindus at a later dare; Magha and Jayadcva celebrated 
his deeds in the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; and all 
through the Musalman rule, Krishna was no doubt the 
most favourite deity of the Hindus, Much of ilie Puna- 
MS dw elling on the sports and loves of Krishna t as well 
as all the portions dealing with tire worship of Siva or 
Saktl according to the Tantrika ritual, appear to be pro¬ 
ductions of centuries subsequent to the Mabommedan 
conquest. It is because the Parana* have Ix-cn so much 
changed and recast after the Moslem conquest* that they 
are unsafe and unreliable as a picture of I I indu life and 
manners in the Puianic Age, 
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B-side these ci“ •*“* nutn1 ? ef JLIJS 

p£S are mentioned, but the lists given by different 
authorities vary. The W**~* bihlv nil been 

zzjrjr t- 

s-isr* Kfx " 

to tilt «0®J“P ■ „ i5ce of Dahsha and the death 

Ttl t.J trS* r«,»« that S*, carried hie 

wilt s axjL about the world, licit the different pojWM 

of the^e were scattered in dWe.cn. *““■ 

i * places accordingly became sacred, Lingas 

,W ™.s draw hundreds of thoumnds of 

r^-rss^ sr sr sw:i 

the I'pauishads ! ^ Twmu . 

3u* Hindu literature in the period of the Mahommedatt 
eule icesenre us even with a stranger nberratron o 
huBhn'butgy and human credulity.. The sysf m oi 

ph losophy degenerated into various strange pr*c>W. 
b/which suprunrurnl power*. it was W*hA»rfdto 
obtained. We have evidence oi th.se.ffl utjtoyaht.nbu 
who Uved io the eighth century 

EV5tem wa s developed into stranger forms, the vwrK 

groin Z the Tantras—creations of the b* ol 

Hindu degeneracy under a foreign rule. ‘ 

accounts of dark, cruel, and obscene practices J* the 
acquisition of supernal powers. And, by an au _ 
myth, these strange products o[ > he mind ***** 

were ascriM to the deity Siva hicnw . * 

Tantras is said to be sixty-iourt « have seen some of 
them which have been punished m Calcotta. 

Ignorance is credulous, and feebleness 
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power. And when a superstitious ignorance and a senile 
feebleness had reached their last stage of degencratf, 
men sought by unwholesome practices and unholy rief 
to acquire that power which Providence lias rendeed 
attainsbte only by a free and healthy exercise of our 
faculties,—moral, intellectual, and physical. To then is* 
torian, tTte 1 antra literature represents, not a spdal 
phase of Hindu thought, but a diseased form of the 
human mind, which is possible only when the nay,inn] 
life has departed, when all political consdousaw has 
vanished, and the lamp of knowledge is extinct. 






CHAPTER VIrr 
caste. 


We have .-«r. n i n the last Book that the great Arran 
population. nF India Except priests and kings) was still 
? uni jr d b:jd >' JQ «<* Buddhist Period, and had not yet 
been d.sumted into the profession-castes of modem times. 
The tendency to disintegration was greater in the Purauic 
Period, and we ham frequent allusions to different profcs- 
sions distinctly marked off from each Other. But ueverthe- 
fesa an impartial examination of the evidence available will 
convince a candid reader that the profession-castes of the 
nv>dem times were not completely formed even in the 
Purantc Period, and that the body of the people was still 
one united caste, the \ aisya,—engaged in various pro¬ 
fessions. The complete disintegration of the nation into 
numerous and distinct profusion-cart:-; was subsequent 

* i , conquest of India and the national death 

or tne Hindus. 

It is scarcely necessary to premise that we will, in 
it is chapter, refer only to Yajnavalkya and one or two 
other Dharma Sastras which are of the Puranic Age. On 
' 101 i: h 1 artda Sastras composed or completely recast after 
rdjanoT 0 ^'"medan conquest, we cannot safely place any 

All the Dharma Sastras of the Puranic Period refer to 
-lie four great castes, viz., the Brahmans, the Sshatriyas, 

*15, * ' '^T\ and tbe SlJtJms * The three castes were 
Pit'tied to the performance of religious rites, and to 
f _ e S u , ^ ° th® \eda. Their respective duties were 

teach tire Veda, to practise aims, and to tend cattle ; 
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and their modes of livelihood were Tor a Bmtanan to 
sacrifice for others and to receive alms; for a kshatnya 

to protect the people i *»d for a VaiS >' a ' tl ilRe ' kt 
ing cows, trallic, money-lending, and growing seeds. 

{Fisirttt, 11 .) 

The duty or the Sudra was to serve the other castes, 
and his mode of livelihood was to follow different 
branches of art {Vishnu, II), He could also trade 
(Faj'««wfJfyo, I, rao). wrf ™» dc,llbt Allowed various 
other professions, 

YajuivaUtya tells us the old story of the product! on 
of mixed castes by the union of men and women of 
different parent castes. His thirteen mixed castes are 
here enumerated; ~+ 


Father- 

Methtr, 

Era Wan 

K-.!i3iriy3- 

Du* 

Vaiiy* 

* DOr 

Slid i a* 

Kbhalnl*. 

Vitsyn- 


^UlIyA* 

Vnijyp, 

Sd If A, 


BtahiWi 

Vdisya, 

Hd, 

S&dro. 

Du 

Vaiiji, 

Ktbatufa* 

Sodoi 

Dq. 

tXk 

Vaivjn + 

Maliishya. 

Kinia. 


Caitf firmtd, 

Muidb fitobtshiklt. 

Ni’had* or Piraiava, 
Msliiiby*. 

Ugia- 

KnrlRB. 

SuCa. 

VaidduVa, 

CbndaJb 

K ^haltlii 

Ayp£*n* 

EUtbken. 


It is scarcely necessary to point out once again that 
th'-se so-called mixed castes are not the modern pro¬ 
fession-castes of India, but are, most of them, names 
of aboriginal tribes who were gradually assuming Hindu 
rites anti cmlisaUon, without, however, being completely 
merged in the recognised Sndra caste. It would almost 
seem that Yajnavalkya lmd some notion of these tribes 
being gradually (used with the Hindus, for immediately 
after the enumeration given above, he informs us that 
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inferior castes can rise in the seventh, or even in the 
filth Yuga p accordsng to works (I, gfc)* 

The so-calkd "mixed castes/ 1 then, do not seveal to 
us the origin of the profession-castes of modem India, 
U ow have these modem castes originated? The Puranic 
Dhanrui Sastras will throw some light on, the subject 

Kayasthns find no mention in Mknu, because the 
practice of appointing scribes for every law court and 
public office did not generally prevail in th& Buddhist 
Period, In the Puranic Period the scribes were already 
a numerous and influential body, attended judges in 
court* attested documents, and performed all the clerical 
work connected with the administration of law. Hot 
unoften they were engaged in more ambitious duties* 
and were appointed by kings to administer finances, 
raise taxes, keep the accounts of the State, and perform 
all the duties which devolve on a finance minister in the 
modern day* We read* in a dramatic work called the 
Mrichchhakrdi, that a Kaynstha or record-keeper attended 
the judge in court i and Kahhna, in his history of Kash¬ 
mir, frequently speaks of Kayasthas as accountants and 
tax-gatherers, and financiers undue kings. They soon 
incurred the wrath of the priests for they raised their 
taxes from all, and exempted none, and we accordingly 
find that K ah [ana himself condemns them in no measured 
terms. Passing over such pardonable ebullition of the 
priestly taxpayer’s anger* we are grateful to learn, from 
passages in the works of the Puranic Period, how the 
profession arose in India, and what its original duties 
were. It is probable that the class was recruited mainly 
from the people—the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas; 
Brahmans would scarcely condescend to take up such 
appointments, and Stidras had not the necessary qualifi- 
catiom* After the Modem conquest, the profession was 
formed into an inviolable and distinct caste. 


■ iTVtfrii rfififitef ibd etsewbcit wc ka*e stated ibal KayaMkn* nnH 
Viidyy aie hum Use acosia KibUiyd) and Vikyu* A 
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Yajfisvatkya tells us If, 336', that the king should 
protect his people from deceivers* thieves, violent mea, 
robbers, and others, and especially from Kay&sthas* If 
we take the word in its modem sense of caste, the 
passage has no sensa* and the oece^it y for protection 
from a particular caste is not obvious If, on the other 
hand, we tike the word to mean rapacious tax-gathereri, 
we can well understand the feeling of the writer who 
classed them with thieves and robbers. Such compli¬ 
ments arc paid to tax-gatherers to the present day. 
And it is significant that although Yajnavalkya speaks 
of the Kaynsthas, he does not mention them in his list 
of mixed castes. This fact demonstrates that the Kayos- 
thas were only a profession, not a distinct caste, in the 
Pumnic Age* 

Our next quotation will be from Vishnu, In his 
celebrated chapter on documents, he classifies them 
under three heads, viz. [1) those attested by the king, 
answering to the registered documents of the present 
day ; f a) thoso attested by other witnesses ; and f^l 
those not attested at «all. And the writer goes on to 
say that “a document is said to be ntlested by the king 
when it has been prepared in the king's office by the 
K&y&sthn appointed by the king, and marked by the 
hand tor signature) of the head of the office.* 1 Here, 
again, the word Kayastha has little sense if it means 


ccntur-veiiy is going: «Q Htite in.iciy year* ii.nl, and rcitmi hive bed} 
idvincei] to ihflf ihdl Kayattbu are fcdaalriyai* Wi hifc not cq, 
(Cied inln the mefit* of Ihfa conlmcny, aftd wcarc muhle tocife aq 
opinion on 'lie s\dOur main ctmlcnLi^m is lhat Ihe modem 
KayjLiEh.ij and Yxtdyi* ar< nol ±iudraa t nor ibe product if a hybrid 
mixture of eas'ei i th4t thzy are the sqr» of ihe Addenl Avptl popu* 
latbn oE India, and hnv-e formed separate OLtlcs, became- they have 
embraced iepafatc prufewiaOi* It h pOftihk Lhal KaysrtLhaj have 
been mainly recruited from ihe Kthamyx SltiCfe, and that (Wf relation 
of Icuifp gladly accepted Lbe ^Ct of arCnunlanl! and recoid ^ keeper ■ 
in the loyil courls. We sue informed Iftal to the prtrenr day Lhc 
perEnd of impurity fof KstyaUfmi in Nrrttbom India,. chj the death 
of telati qeu, is ihe same aj ia prescribed for Kiburiyaj, 
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a particular caste* Dr, Jolly translates it simply as 
1 'scribe/' and he is right, Knyasthas meant in the 
Puranic Period what we now mean by ^Muharrars/ 1 
and rothiag more. 

We next come to the Vaidyas or physicians* to whom 
the Dharma Sastras are scarcely more complimentary 
than to the KayasthaS- If scribes have been classed with 
thieves and robbers, physicians have been classed by 
Yajrnvalkya with thieves* prostitutes, and others, whose 
food cannot be taken (I, iGa). But what we wish to 
point out distinctly h that Yajnavaikya lias not included 
Vaidyas in his list of mixed castes i and this demonstrates 
that the Vaidyas were a profession, not a caste, in the 
P uranic Age. Upholders of the modern caste-system 
seek to identify Vaidyas with the Ambashthas of the 
ancient Sutra writers, and o? Marm and Yajiuivalkya. 
The Ambashthas arc described by Vasishtha as a mixed 
raste a cross between Brahmans and Kshairiyas, and 
by Manu and Yajoavalkya as across between Brahmans 
and Vaisyas- And NLinu further adds that the Am* 
bashthas practised medicine (X, 47), On this slender 

ground, the modem Vaidyas are all identified with this 
mixed caste : — as if the Aryan Hindus did not practise 
the healing art until amorous Brahman youths pursued 
and embraced girls of a humbler class ,—m if science 
of medicine was unknown among Aryan Hindus until 
the production of a hybrid mixed caste! The modern 
reader will brush aside such idle myths, and will unhesi¬ 
tatingly recognise the Tact that the modem Vaidyas are 
descended from the ancient Aryan pic, the Vaiiyas T and 
have formed a separate caste, because they have followed 
' separai profession. And as in the case of Kayasthas, 
so in tir> case of Vaidyas f it is possible that descendants 
of royal Kahatriya races, like the Sena kings of Bengal, 
have he : me merged in the modern profession-caste. 

But although the different professions w*re not formed 
int-j separate castes in the Purnnic Age, yet* as we have 
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if! the caw oF Kayasthfl and Vaidyas, the different 
We^ioni and trades came to be Looked upon with dis- 
favour. The caste-system, which unduly exalted the 
powers and privileges of priests, had the inevitable result 
£f degrading all honest trades and industries other than 
that of priest*. We noted this in the pages of Mam. him- 
„t£. W c note this still more prominently m the pages of 
Yainavalltya lu a passage whkli we have referred to 

Wore (1. AmWL «■*«“ B ^Told^thLwSl 

s ions as impure, and classes physicians, goldsmiths, black- 
smiths weavers, dyers, armourers, and oil maiuifaauters 
thieves and prostitutes! Thus the caster stem 

S its inter phase has served a twofold object. .0 or 
readers, will note from passages like these. It has served 
,0 divide the notion and create mutual ill-fed mg. And 
it has served to degrade ike nat*n in oroer to exalt the 

priests. 


CHAPTER IX. 


HINDU AND /ALVA ARCHITECTURE AND 
SCULPTURE. 

\\'£ have in a previous chapter spohen of Buddhist 
architecture in India. The history of lloddfiist afdiitcc- 
ture doses with the fifth century, and there arc few speci¬ 
mens of any importance after 500 a. n, On Ute other 
hand, Hindu temple architecture, juJg tng f ro!n existin'' 
ipccuneas, being at this date and continues down to Ion- 
Alter the M iliu.mued lei j : st of India. These facts,, 
which axe recorded ou imperishable stone all aver India, 
confirm and justify the division which we have made 
between the Buddhist Period aud the later Hindu or 
P uranic Period. 

Noutoern India* Srt-LE, 

The earliest specimens of Hindu temple architecture 
then, date from 500 A. a, and these specimens are to 
be found in their purity, as well as in the greatest pro¬ 
lusion. in Orissa. The student who has paid a visit to 
the town of Bhuvaocsvnra. in Orissa, knows more of 
Hindu temple architecture in its purity than pages of 
description arc likely to teach him. 

The North Indian style lias some distinct and well- 
defined features, which are noticeable in all the earlier 
structures all over Northern India, The outline of the 
high tower of Vimann is curvilinear, and it is surmounted 
by w hat is called an .imahh, from the name of a fruit 
which it is supposed to resemble, No trace of division 
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into storeys is obstnable, and there are no pillars or 
pilasters anywhere. The porch, on the other hand, has 
a. conical top with a series of cornices* The illustration 
in the next page will explain our remarks. Dr. Fergus* 
son points out that the modern temples of Benares 
(and no existing Benares temple is over two centuries 
oldf retain, in spite of modifications, the same charac¬ 
teristic features as the Vtmanas of Orissa built twelve 
centuries ago.* 

Several hundreds of temples are said to have been 
built in Bhuvnncsvara, and numerous sj^eimens stitl 
remain, and strike the beholder with astonishment. The 
most celebrated of them is what is called the Great 
Temple of Bhu vanes vara, and was built between 617 
and 657 a. n + The original structure, consisting of the 
Vimana and the porch, was 160 feet in length; the 
Mata Mandir and the Bhoga Mandir were added in the 
twelfth century. The interior of the Vi man a is a square 
qf 6G feet and the tower rises to 1S0 feet. The whole 
edifice is of stone, and the exterior is covered with the 
most elaborate carving and sculpture work. Every 
individual stone has a pattern carved on it, and this 
wonderful carving i # estimated to have cost three 
times as much as the erection of the building itselF, 
" Most people would be of opinion that a building 
four times as large would produce a greater and more 
i in poring effect; but this is not the way a Hindu 
ever looked at the mailer. Infinite labour bestowed 
on every detail was the mode in which he thought 
he could render his temple most worthy of the Deity ; 
and, whether he was right or wrong, the effect of the 
whole is certainly marvellously beautiful. . . . The sculp¬ 
ture is of a very high ordt^ and great beauty of design " 
(Frr^ssjn, p, 443). 

* I V! miceSy i^cfisvj tn i^f&rm OUT rcatltrs Ihj' all the LicEa 

eunhiAUcJ m tkis rSypEtif me U^kl Pi- F’Crgus**-u'a 
ubauHlvc wxk oa the 17 0/ ImiiA* mxd Eutfir* 4 n Mite fan. 
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m br-tanwA " Bkck Pagoda" of Kanandf, of which 
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the porch now alone remains < is supposed to have been 
vol, tiL * 
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built in x^4 e a.d.; but Dr. Ferguson maintains, with 
good reason, that it was built in S50 or S73 
floor is 40 feet square ; the roof slopes inward till it 
contracts to about 20 feet, where it is celled with one 
flat stone roof supported by wrought-iron beams 3 t 
513 feet Long f showing a knowledge of forging iron which 
has been lost to the Kindus since. The exterior is carve 
'■with infinite beauty and variety on all their twelve faces, 
and the antefbcce at the angles, and bricks are used with 
an elegance and judgment a true Yavam could hardly 

have surpassed ” (Fcrgumn, 4 J S}. 

Next we come to the great temple of Jagannatha at 
Puri, built after the Vaishnava faith had supplanted the 
Saivu religion as the prevailing creed of Orissa, it is not 
merely the change in creed, but the degeneracy in the 
spirit of Hinduism that is stamped on this later edifice of 

1174 a.d* u It is not, however* only in the detail, but 

the outline, the proportions, and every arrangement of 
the temple show that the art, in this province at least* m 
received a fatal downward impetus fratn which it never 

recovered + * (Firaowii p* 43^t P 

The Vi man a of this temple is S§ feet across the 

centre, and rises to ^ height **1 T 9 3 r +A L ^ 1 Ll ' P 1 

the total length is 155 feet; while with the Nata 

and the BUog* Mantlir it is, Ukc the Great Temple of 

lihuvanesvam. 300 feet in length. 

The province of Buadelkund is rich In ancient Haw'u 
temples, richer than any other province in Northern in. 
except Orissa. Khajuraho in Bundelkimd boasts o_ ^ 
group of some thirty great temples, nearly all 0 vV ]C 

belong to the century from 950 to 1050 A T ^ m } tbe tirrt o n 

tuiy as our readers will remember* of Rajput ®iipre T1 r- ’ 
'succeeding to the dark age of political convulsions. 
excellent woodcut given in Dr. Ferguses work, ot on 
of these temples* shows the modifications which t e _ n * 
style had undergone. The one tall ^ imana is surfou t . 
by a number of smaller Yimauas, adjoining to ii on 
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Sides. The basement is high, and is surf0lJIldcd b three 
ro^ o sculpt^ figures. General Cunningham counted 
37 = su-Uues, mixed up with a profusion of vegetable forms 
and conventional details. The height of the temple is 

6 feet, i, a, 68 feet above its floor, and the outward 
appearance is elaborately ornate and rich. 

thera “ * PC^ect example of a 
tempie of the eleventh century. It wait built by a kiae 
of Malwa m lobo a.o, The \ imana is ornamented bv 
four flat bands of great beauty and elegance, and the 
4 ™/^ surmounting it is also exquisite in design. 
The carving on the temple is marked throughout bv 
precision find delicacy.. * 

. WC ° n *» “ajpntMm. Among the celebrated mins 
I 5 h,ll * re W t have seen ft * temples built bv the queen 
of kumhliu. Kumbha was a great conquerer, and was a 
Jama by faith, and erected the Jaina temple at Sadri and 
the marble pillar of victory at Chittore. His queen, 
Meera Bye, seems to have b«n aa orthodox Hindu, and 
built two tempks < 1+18.1468 a,d), which are now i„ 
ruins, and overgrown with trees. The style both of the 
v imam and of the porch is. of course that of the Orissa 
temples. There is a colonnade round the temple, with 
four little pavilions at the four rorners, and this is repeat¬ 
ed in the portico* 

There are specimens of ancient temples in the Maha¬ 
rashtra country, but neither so rich nor so numerous as 
m Orissa. J Eac interest of the Mahratia temples consists 
in the fact that here the Orissa dr North Indian styk 
struggles with the Dm vidian fir South Indian style for 
supremacy. The Mahmttas are a people of the Dra vidian 
race s but the it early contact with the Aryans and assump¬ 
tion of Aryan civilisation inclined them to adopt the 
Aryan or North Indian style. Hence traces of both 
stydes are observable in their structures. 

While specimens of early temple architecture are thus 
numerous in Orissa, in Ikmdelkund, in Malwajn Maha* 
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^Lshtra, and in Rajputaaa, why are they so rare in the 
very home of the lodo-Aryans, in the basin of the Canges 
and the Jumna? The reply is obvious. In the twelfth 
century the Mahommedans conquered the basin of the 

Ganges and the Jumna, and not onty demolished the old 

existing temples to raise mosques and mlnnrs with the 
stone, but effectually stopped the further progress o 
temple architecture. A vigorous progress in arts is not 
possible when political Life is extinct; and such feeble 
attempts as might otherwise have been witnessed were 
stopped by the bigoted conquerors. Hindu independence 
still lingered in Rajputana, Maharashtra, Malwa, TlundcS- 
liund, and Orissa ; and hence in those provinces we find 
older temples left uninjured, and later temples erected. 

A great temple was built at Vrindavana by Man Sing, 
imdcr the tolerant emperor Akbar , but it is sud the 
lofty spire of the temple offended the eyes of the very 
devout Aurangzebc, and the temple was knocked down. 
Every visitor to Vrindavana has seen what remains of 
this temple, which lias to some extent been restored by 
the British Government. 

Temple architectflre still adhered, though with consi¬ 
derable modifications, to the old Orissa style, but adopted 
new designs from the Saracenic style. We sec this in 
the modem temples oF Benares, in the temple of Visves- 
vara, for instance. The original Yimana of the Orissa 
temple is attenuated, and multiplied so as to form a 
number of small Vi man as round the central one; and the 
porch, instead of having the conical roof of Orissa, has a 
dome of the Saracenic style, very elegant, but not id 
keeping with the style of the temple. In Bengal a new 
element of beauty was borrowed from the gracefully herd 
roofs of the ordinary thatched huts of the people. Temple® 
built of stone are almost unknow n to Bengal, but brick 
temples dedicated to Siva are built, with their cornices 
gracefully bent in imitation of thatched roofs, and the 
walls ate sometimes covered with elaborate designs in 
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term.-cotta, TEjc pointed arches in these temples are 
borrowed from the Saracenic style, and altogether the 
modern Bengal temples of Siva, ate about as wide a 
departure from the original North Indian style as could 
well be imagined 

Jaina architecture in Northern India adopted the 
Orissa type of Vimaria* but ip course of time resorted to 
tbfl grateful Saracenic dome also. The practice of group¬ 
ing temples is more largely resorted to by Jain ns than by 
the followers of any other religion* Kith individuals, 
belonging to the middle classes* contribute temple after 
temple from century to century ; and while each indi¬ 
vidual temple lacks the grandeur of Hindu temples built 
by royal command, the collection of temples in couise of 
time converts a hill-side or a sacred spot into a city 
of temples. Such are the temples of Palitana in Gujrat. 
some of which arc as old as the eleventh century* and 
the latest of w hich have been constructed in the present 
century. The shrines in hundreds cover the summits 
of two extensive hills and the valley lying between, and 
the general effect of the entire collection of edifices is 
superb. # 

Gimar is a spot celebrated in Indian history'. Asoka 
the Great Carved a copy of his Edicts there* and kings 
of the Shah and the Gupta lines recorded their in¬ 
scription^ Groups of Jaina temples have been erected 
here since the tenth century, one of them by the 
brothers Tejpnla and Bastupala, builders of one of the 
famous temples of A bit. Not far from the hill of Gimar 
was the ancient temple of Soninnth, destroyed by Mahmud 
of Guznh 

But the pride of Jnina architecture are the two un¬ 
rivalled temples at Abu, * Alone among the temples 

* A Lib fi not far front the nearest T-iiSway nation. The preunt 
writer YiitteJ the eyOl in iSSj. proceeding fay a winding P aih up the 
hid, akleen miles in tea^L'Ii. Bui jnuLhs* foij less lb*n hilf as I ■ ■ 
wm uad?r ouMUutlitti. 
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ol Jnds^t they are built entirely of white marble, which 
must have been quarried and taken from a distance 
of over 300 miles* One of these lempira was built 
by Vimala Shah about 1032, and the other, as stated 
above* by the brothers Tejpala and Dastupala between 
1197 and 1247. The porch is supported rm elegant 
pillars exquisitely carved, and the inside of the dome is 
ornamented with elegant and exquisite designs unequalled 
in India, 

Southern Endian Style. 

We no tv turn to the Southern Indian or Dm vidian 
style, which is entirely distinct from the Northern style. 
Roughly speaking, the strumurcs of the Peninsula south 
of the Krishna river are built in this style. 

No connection between the Buddhist style and the 
style of the structural edifices in Northern India has 
been traced The style of the earliest temples in Orissa 
shows no traces of the Buddhist style. The oldest of 
those temples arc perfect structural edifices—perfect in 
their design and execution—and the history of the style 
tan be traced no further backwards. 

The Dravidtan or Southern slyle, however, is shown 
to have grown out of the Bud didst style nl excavation. 
The earliest existing specimens of Dravidtan temples 
were excavated, not built* And in their latest develop¬ 
ments, the Dravidiun built edifices still bore marks of 
their origin. 

Ellora is far to the north of the river Krishna. There 
can be little doubt, however, judging from the design 
and construction, that the edifices at EH am belong to 
the Dmvidian type. The temple of Kailasa was erected 
in the eighth or ninth century, and the Dravidi&n* 
of the south, the mighty Cholas, are supposed to 
have extended their conquests north ward about this 
period* during the eclipse ol the power ol the Chain- 
kyg*. This explains the existence ol this reranrkabk 
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specs men of the Dravidian style so far to the north of 
the Krishna river. 

An extensive pit ayo feet by 150 feet is excavated in 
the solid rock. In the centre of this rectangle stands 
the temple, with a Vi mam So to high, a large 

porch supported by sixteen columns* n detached porch 
connected by a bridge and a Gopurn or gateway, I here 
are besides two dipiidans or lamp-posts, and celts all 
round. It is on the model of a complete structural temple, 
but carved out of solid rock ; and the monolithic of char* 
a ter >f these vast edifices g^ves to them an air of solidity* 
strength* and grandeur which strikes all beholders. The 
cells all round ate in imitation of Buddhist edifices* but 
each of the seven cells is devoted to a separate Hindu 
deity* The arrangement shows the Hindu style emerg¬ 
ing out of the older Buddhist style. 

When we turn from the rockcut temples to the 
structural temples of Southern India, we are struck: 
with the very recent dates which must be assigned to 
all the greatest and best among them. Temple archi- 
lectum in the Southern style was carried on with re¬ 
markable vigour and assiduity in the south of the 
Krishna river* during the long centuries when Northern 
India and even the Deccan were under the Musa [man 
rule. And the temple builders of the south did not rest 
from their labours until the English and the French 
were struggling for mastery in the Carnatic in the last 
century I One of the oldest of the great structural 
temples in the south is the Great Pagoda of Tafijere ; 
but no earlier date than the fourteenth century can be 
claimed for it, and it is supposed to have been built by 
a king of Conjcveratn — the classic Kanchi. The perpen¬ 
dicular base is two storeys in height p and above this the 
construe!ion tapers like a pyramid, rising in thirteen 
storeys to the summit* which is crowned by a dome said 
to consist of one single massive stone. The total height 
is 190 feet* and the appearance of this magnificent si rue- 
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lure is elegant and gracefuL Sufficientty removed m 
style from the rock^cut temples of E flora, it nevertheless 
bears traces of the same design. 



THE Cl RE.AT P.icnfcU OF TAJfJOftR 

One of the most venerated and most ancient of the 
temples of Southern India is that of Qultambaram, on 
the Eea'CCKi^tp a little to the north of the mouth of the 
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Kav+ifi river, ft was certainly commenced in the tenth 
or eleventh century, but the most imposing edifices of 
the temple have been built in the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries. To those centuries must be 
assigned the great Gopuras or gateways, the temple of 
Parvati, and the magnificent hall of 1000 columns The 
pomh of the temple of Parvati is remarkably elegant. Tlie 
pillars of the hall of tooo columns are armored 14 in 
front and 41 in depth* and this “forest of granite pi |]ars T 
each of a single stone, and all more or !>:ss carved and 
ornamented," 1 produces a grandeur of effect. 

The magnificent temple at Scnnghnm, close to Tanjote, 
was built in the last century; and indeed the progress of 
the building was stopped by its being occupied and forti¬ 
fied by the French in their ten years" struggle with the 
English for the possession of Tri chi nopoly * The fourteen 
or fifteen elaborately caned and ornamented gateways 
produce an imposing effect when viewed from a distance. 
But there is no central and superior structure rising above 
the rest* and this is a want common to nearly all the great 
temples of Southern India, They are nil more or less 
collections of structures, bewildering in their richness and 
beauty, but the eye does not rest on any central imposing 
structure?, as in the temples of Northern India. 

Madura boasts of a great temple* commenced, it is said, 
in the sixteenth century* but the temple itself was built by 
Tfimulla Knyak in the seventeenth century- ft is a great 
rectangle, about 730 feet by ft40 feet, possessing nine 
Gopuras and a hall of 1000 columns, whose sculptures 
and elaborate designs excel those of most other edifices 
of the class. Besides the temple, Madura also has a far- 
famed Ghoul trie, also built by the same Nava k for the 
reception of the presiding deity on the occasion of his 
visit of ten days to the king- ft is a great hall 333 feet 
by 105 feet, consisting of four ranges of columns* all of 
which are different, mad most elaborately carved. 

In one of that chain of islands which seem to connect 
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Jtulia with Ceylon, standi the celebrated temples of Panics- 
seram, exhibiting all the beauties of the Dm vidian style in 
their greatest perfection. Like the structures of Madura, 
this temple (with the exception of a humble and ancient 
Vimana) was built in the seventeenth century. Externally 
the temple is enclosed by a wall 868 feet by 672 feet an d 
30 feet high, with four great Gnpuras on the four sides,~ 
one of which alone has been finished. The glory of the 
temple, however, is in its corridors, extending to a total 
length of nearly 4000 feet. The breadth varies from so to 
30 feet, and the height is 30 fecL *■ Xo engraving . , , can 
convey the impression produced by such a display of labour 
w-hen extended to an uninterrupted length of 70a feet. 
\'one of our cathedrals are more than 500 feet, and even the 
n:*ve of Jit. Peter's is only 600 feet from the door to the apse. 
Here the side cotddors are 700 feet long, and open into 
transverse galleries as rich in detail as themselves, These, 
with the varied devices and modes of lighting, produce an 
effect that is not equalled certainly anywhere in India. . . . 
Here we have corridors extending to 4000 feet, carved 
on both sides, and in the hardest granite. Jr is the 
immensity of the labour here displayed that impresses us 
much more than its quality, and that, combined with a 
certain picturesqueness and mystery, produce an effect 
which is m>t surpassed by any other temple in India, and 
by very few elsewhere" fFwgnssw, p. 358*. 

T he classic town of Conjeveratn or Ranch1 possesses 
temples as picturesque and nearly ns vast as any that are 
found elsewhere. In Great Conjcveram there is the Great 
Temple, with some large Gopuras and a hall of icon 
columns, fine Mantnpas, and large tanks with flights of 
stairs. 

readers will remember that the Hindu kingdom of 
Vij.iyanagara was the last great Hindu kingdom in 
Southern India, and maintained its independence for 
over two centuries, from 1344 to i 3 6j a.d. Architecture 
nourished, together with learning and the study of the 
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Vedas ; and there is hardly a town in all India in which 
ruins exist in such profusion ns in this last scat of Hindu 
learning and glory. 

The temple of Vitopa. has an elegant and tasteful porch, 
wholly in granite, and carved with a boldness and power 
nowhere surpassed in buildings oF this class. Numerous 
other edifices and temples of great beauty and extent 
attest to the power and activity of (Jin Vijayanagara 
kings. 

The master works of these kings, however, arts not 
in the town, but in a place called Tarpulry, about 100 
miles to the south-east of Vijayanagm, Two Gopuras 
be longing to a now deserted temple^ stand there, one of 
them quite finished, and the other not carried beyond 
the perpendicular part. fl The whole of the perpendicular 
part is covered with the most elaborate sculpture, cut 
with exquisite sharpness and precision in a fine close- 
grained hornblende stone* and produces an effect richer* 
and on the whole, perhaps, in better taste than anywhere 
else in this style" \Fergu$&m t p. 375)- 

Turning now to the architecture of the Southern 
Jain ns, we find that they generally adopted the Dra vidian 
stvle, as the Northern Jain ns adopted the Orissa style. 
On the Chundragiri hill there is a group of fifteen temples. 
Inside each temple is a court surrounded by cloisters, 
at the back of which rises the Vimana over the cell con- 
mining the principal image of thcTtrthankara, 

Besides the temples, the Southern Jainas have in some 
places erected colossal statues such as are wholly un¬ 
known in the north. They are said to be statues of 
a Gomata Baja, and it is supposed that some vague 
recollections of Gautama Buddha as a prince or raja 
have given rise to the construction of these images. 
One of them at Sravana Belgub attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the Duke of Wellington, then Sir A. Wellesley* 
when he commanded a division at the siege of Seringa- 
pataou It is a statue 70 feet 3 inches in height p hewn, it 
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is supposed, out of a solid hill which formrrly stood there. 
“Nothing grander or more imposing exists anywhere out 
of Egypt, and even there no known statue surpasses it in 
height" {Fergmson, p. zt>5}. 

Deccan Stifle. 

We have spoken of two distinct styles of Hindu archi¬ 
tecture, one the Orissa or Northern Indian style, prevail- 
ing in the country north of the Vindhya mountains, and 
the other the Dravidian or Southern Indian style, prevail- 
Lfl £ in the country south of the Krishna river There is 
a third style, however, which Dr. Fergus&on calls the 
Chalukyan style, and which prevails between die VEndhya 
range and the Krkhna river* in the country now 

known as the Deccan, The style has not been thoroughly 
studied yet, as the Nizam s dominions are comparatively 
speaking yet unexplored ; and it is probable* too. that few 
ancient Hindu menu meats have there survived the unin¬ 
terrupted reign of Musahnans during several centuries.. 
The best examples of that style yet known are preserved 
in the province of Mysore, which, though south of the 
Krishna, developed the Omlukyan style. 

The peculiar feature of this style k that the temples 
have a pdygonknt nr’star shaped base; the walk rise 
perpendicular to some height, and then the roof is pyra- 
midical, tapering to a point. 

Our readers will remember that the Ball alas ruled 
supreme in Mysore and the Carnatic from about iooo 
A.U. to i jro a.d., and three remarkable groups of temples 
were erected by tins [peat dynasty. The first one, at 
Somnathpur, was built by Vinaditya Balia la who ascended 
the throne in 1043. Ftae height or this temple is only 30 
feet, but it is characterised by a remarkable elegance of 
outline ami elaboration of detail. The second, at Baiilur, 
was erected by Vishnu Vurdhana about 1114, and consists 
of a principal temple surrounded by four or five other* 
and numerous subordinate buildings, enclosed by a high 
wall, with two line Gopuras. The richness and variety of 
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pattern displayed in the twenty-eight windows are remark- 
able; and the richly carved base on which they rest is 
still more so. The third and last group of temple* of the 
Ball a U kings is at Hulkibid. A temple here , called Kaet 
Is vara, was probably erect 1 by Vijnya, the fifth king of 
the dynasty, -*From the basement to the summit it is 
covered with sculptures of the very best class of Indian 
art, and these so arranged as not materially to interfere 
with the outlines of the building* while they impart to it 
an amount of richness only to be found among specimens 
of Hindu art. If it were possible to illustrate this temple 
in anything like completeness, there is probably nothing in 
India which would convey a better id/a of what its archi¬ 
tects were capable of accomplishing" jpcrgm&M, p. 397)- 

The temple of Kaet Is vara is, however, surpassed in 
magnificence by its neighbour, the great double temple at 
Hullabid* Had this double temple been completed, it is 
one of the buildings on which, as Dr. Fergusson puts it, 
the advocate of Hindu architecture would desire to take 
his stand. Unfortunately the work was never completed, 
having been stopped by the Mahommcdun conquest iu 
131a a.d.j after it had been in progress for eighty-six years. 

14 It is of course impossible to illustrate completely so 
complicated and so varied a design , , , The building 
stands on a terrace tanging from 5 feet to 6 feet in height, 
and paved with large slabs* On this stands a frieze of 
elephants, following alt the sinuosities of the plan, and 
extending to some 710 feet in length* and containing not 
less than aooo elephants, most of them with the riders 
and trappings sculptured as only an Oriental can repre¬ 
sent the wisest of brutes. Above these there is a frieze 
of ,l Shardubs, -F or conventional lions, the emblems of the 
Hoisalu Ballalas who built the temple. Then comes a scroll 
of in Unite beauty and variety of design; over these a frieze 
of horseman and another scroll, over wlmii is a bas-relief 
of scenes from the Ramayana, representing the conquest 
of Ceylon and all the varied incidents of the epic. This, 
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like the other T is 700 feet long. . . , Then come celes¬ 
tial beast? and celestial birds F anti all along the east front 
a frieze of groups from human life, anti then a comice 
with a mil divided into panels, each containing two 
figures, Over these are windows of pierced slabs, like 
those of Bail lit r, though not so rich or varied. . ... In 
the centre s in place of the windows, is first a scroll, and 
then a frieze of gods and heavenly Apsaras, dancing girls, 
and other objects of Hindu mythology. This fiie^e* 
which is about 5 feet 6 inches in Ik i^ht, is continued all 
round the western front of the building, and extends to 
some 400 feet in length. Siva^ with his consort Parvati 
seated on his knee, is repeated at fourteen times. 

Vishnu in his nine Avatars, evey ofiencr. Brahma 
occurs three or four times, and evfrv god of the Hindu 
Pantheon finds his place. Some of these are carved with 
a minute elaboration of detail which can only be repro¬ 
duced by photography* and may probably be considered 
as one of the most marvellous exhibitions of human labour 
to be found even in the patient East" (Fergi issas, p. 401), 

We have made this lung extract from Dr, Fcrgusson's 
work to give our readers an idea of the sculptures and 
elaborate curving of which wc have spoken so often in 
describing Almost every temple and Yimnna, porch and 
Goptim. A Hindu temple is nothing if not profusely 
ornate and elaborately carved; nnd that wonderful and 
endless carving and sculpture work cavers every religious 
edifice in India* from Orissa and Rajput ana to Mysore 
and Ramesseram. We will now conclude this chapter 
with some thoughtful observations which the elaborate 
carving of the Hull ibid temple suggests to our Author, 
whom we have so often quoted in this chapter. 

*Tf it were possible to illustrate the Hultahjd temple to 
sudi an extent as to render its peculiarities familiar, there 
would be few tilings more interesting or more instructive 
than to institute a comparison between it nnd the Parthe¬ 
non at At liens. Not that the two buildings am at all tike 
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one another; on the contrary, they form the two opposite 
poles, the alpha and omega of architectural design ; but 
they are the best examples of their class, and between 
thes^ two extremes lies the whole range of the ark 

"The Parthenon is the best example we know of pure 
refined intellect uni power applied to the production of an 
architectural design. Every part and every effect is cal¬ 
culated with mathematical exactness, and executed with a 
mechanical precision that never was equalled, * * * The 
sculpture is exquisitely designed to aid the perfection of 
the masonry, severe and god dike, but with no conde¬ 
scension to the lower feelings or humanity, 

‘•The Hu 11 abi:.J\tempIe is the opposite of alL this. It is 
regular, but with \ studied variety of outline in plan and 
even greater variety* in detail All the pillars of the 
Parthenon are identical, while no two facts of the Indian 
temple are the same \ every convolution of every scroll is 
different No two canopies in the whole building ate 
alike, md every part ■exhibit - a joyous exuberance of fancy 
scorning every mechanical restrainL A 31 that is wild in 
human faith or warm in human feeling is found portrayed 
on these walls; but of pure intellect there is little, less 
than them is of humuji feeling in the Parthenon. , , ♦ 

''For our purpose, the great value of the study of 
these Indian examples is that it widens so immensely out 
basis for architectural criticism. It is only by becoming 
familiar with forms so utterly dissimilar from those we 
have hitherto been conversant with, that we perceive how 
narrow is the purview that is content with one form or 
one passing lash ion. By rising to this wider range, 
we shall perceive that architecture is as many-sided as 
human nature itself, and learn how few feelings and how 
few aspirations of the human heart and brain there are 
that cannot be expressed by its means 1 ' [Ftrgv**#n Y p. 403}, 
These thoughtful and philosophical observations on 
architecture naturally suggest some reflections to the 
student ol history. Why is It that the architecture of ^ 
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fiftlia displays what Dr. Fergussou calls a lacked''pure 
intellect* p ? Why is it, again* that the same architecture 
displays such a joyous exuberance of fancy and + *pum 
feelings' 1 —such an uncontrollable desire to represent on 
religious edifices the teeming mil Iions of living creatures* 
with all their humble feelings and hopes anti fears, their 
every-day occupation, their wars and triumph^ their toil 
and their sorrows, and even their sins ? 

The first question is easily answered. There was no 
lack of “pure intellect*' in the land of Kapilaaud Kalidasa, 
but there was a disinclination, unfortunetel>\ among 1 the 
upper classes to apply themselves to mentions requiring 
manual exertion. And when the ca p-system was once 
fully formed, this disinclination to j^nysical exertion be¬ 
came a part of the social rules for the tipper castes, Je was 
impossible that tlie thinking population, the Kkhafoiyna 
and the Brahmans, should apply themselves to carving 
and sculpture, and intellect of the higher order was thus 
divorced for ever from these fine arts. The artisan 
classes possessed that wonderful skill in decorative art 
which characterises the Hindus in all branch.of in¬ 
dustry, and they acquired that facility in workmanship 
which the experience of centuries Reaches. No labour 
was too gigantic for them to attempt; no design was too 
minute or elaborate for them to accomplish. But, never¬ 
theless, to the very close of the Hindu period they re¬ 
mained artisans—generations of skilled workers, and 
nothing more. The wonderful edifices with which they 
have covered India, tinder the bidding of the priest nr 
the ting, are remarkable, more for the gigantic labour and 
the minute and endless elaboration which they display, 
than for any lofty mlellectual conception, any dr -of a 
creative mind. And among the thou--.aids uf graceful* 
pleating; and natural figures and faces of men and women, 
which simple observation of nature taught the artisans to 
copy in stone in every temple and porch, we shall in vain 
seek for that high order of intellectual conception which 
B 
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marks the marbles of Greece and Rome. A Phidias and 
a Michael Angelo were impossible in India. 

For a reply to the second inquiry, we must seek for 
deeper causes. Not only in the temples of Greece, but in 
the churches of mediaeval and modern Europe, religious 
designs and subjects have been thought appropriate for 
religious edifices. Painted windows, representing scenes 
from the life of Christ and other holy subjects, beautify 
the churches of Protestant nations; and marble Images 
of the Virgin and the Child, of saints and of holy persons, 
decorate and filhCatholic cathedrals. In India the count¬ 
less temples of Yods are sculptured, not only with the 
images of gods an\ goddesses, but with a representation 
of the whole uuiv^se, animate and inanimate; of men 
and women in their daily occupations, their wars, tri¬ 
umphs, and processions; of aerial and imaginary beings, 
Gandharvns and A psoras, and dancing girls ; of horses, 
snakes, birds, elephants, and lions; of trees and creepers 
of various kinds; of all that the sculptor could think of 
and his art could depict* 

To the Hindu the problem suggests its own solution* 

1 e idea of religion hi Europe is connected with the 
glory of God and ^he teachings of Christ, with sermons 
in churches and pious acts* To the Hindu, his whole 
life in all its minute acts is a pari of his religion, Not 
only moral prec<rpts T but the rules of social and domestic 
life of eating and drinking and behaviour to fellow-men 
and fellow-creatures, are a part of his religion. It is his 
religion which teaches the warrior to fight, the learned 
roan to prosecute his studies and contemplation, I he 
artisan to ply his trade, and all men to regulate their 
conduct towards each other. The very conception of 
Brahman in the Upanishads, and in all Liter religious 
writings, is the all-embracing universe : all is an emanation 
from Him; all returns to Hi mu The very signification of 
the word Dharmo in the ancient Dharma Sastras, is not 
religion in the modem sense of the word, but the totality 
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of human duties and of human life in ail its occupations* 
pursuits, and daily actions. Dharma regulates studies, 
occupations, and trades. Dhanna regulates eating and 
drinking and the enjoyment * of life. Dhanna Jays down 
civil and criminal law and the rules of inheritance. 
Dhanna rules men and the animal and vegetable king¬ 
doms below, and saints and gods abrwe. So compre¬ 
hensive is this term, that it denotes even the qualities of 
inanimate objects ; it is the Dharma of the fire to bum, 
of trees to grow, of water to seek the lowest level* And 
though the modern Hindu is far removal in ideas from 
his ancestors, yet even to this day thy whole life of ait 
orthodox and religious Hindu is contf/iikd by rules and 
sanctions which he calls his Dharm/, rules regulating 
every act and every word in polit ical, social, and domestic 
Hie. The distinction between the sacred and the secular 
is foreign to the spirit of Hinduism. Every rule of con¬ 
duct is a part of Dhanna. 

Such being the absorbing notion of religion among the 
Hindus, they endeavoured to represent this idea in their 
architecture and sculpture. Nothing was excluded from 
the sacred precincts of temples, not even the humblest 
occupation of the daily labourer, not *even sorrows, suffer¬ 
ings* and sins. The universe has emanated from the Deity 
to whom the architects dedicated their temples, and, as far 
as their humble skill and untiring industry permitted, they 
sought to represent the universe on those temples. The 
proud and the lowly, the rational and irrational, th^ 
animate and the inanimate, yea the whole world with its 
joys and sorrows, are comprehended in the notion of 
Hindu religion; and the Hindu sought to realise that 
all-embracing notion, and to depict the universe on the 
imperishable monuments of his industry and his faith S 
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astronomy, algebra and arithmetic. 

CbLEBRQOKB was the fust European writer who thoroughly 
inquired into the subject of Hindu algebra, arithmetic, and 
astronomy ; a ltd no more cntefui or imp;irtial writer has 
written sim:* or\ * subject, (hough it has been repeatedly 
dtvru^vd by laterVholars* We make no apology, therefore, 
in quoting some Vmarks which Colebcooke recorded over 
seventy years ago oil Hindu algebra, 

"The Hindus had certainly made distinguished pro¬ 
gress in the science so early as the century immediately 
following that in which the Grecians taught the rudb 
meats of it. The Hindus had the benefit of a good 
arithmetical notation; the Greeks the disadvantage of 
a bad one. Nearly allied as algebra is to arithmetic, Lhe 
invention of the algebraic calrulas was more easy and 
natural where aritlutfietic was best handled. No such 
marked identity oE the Hindu and Dioptiantine systems 
is observed as to demonstrate communication. They are 
sufficiently distinct to justify the presumption that both 
might be invented independently of each other. 

" If + however, it be insisted that a hint or suggestion, 
the seed of thetr knowledge, may have reached the Hindu 
inathematiclans immediately from the Greeks of Alexandria 
or mediately through those of Bactria, it must, at the same 
time, be confessed that a slender germ grew and fructified 
rapidly, and soon attained an approved stale of maturity 
in Indian soil/'* 

Equally worthy of ourconsidcmlion are the same author's 
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trnwr^ on Hindu, astronomy. *’Tiie Hii]du^ had undoubtedly 
made some progress at an early period in the astronomy 
cultivated by them for tbe regulation of time. Their 
calendar, both civil and religious, was governed chiefly, not 
exclusively, by the moon and sun; and the motions of these 
luminaries were carefully observed by them : and with such 
success, that their determination of the moon's synodical revo¬ 
lution. which was what they were principally concerned with, 
is a much more correct one than the Greeks ever achieved* 
They had a division of the ecliptic into twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight pans,* suggested evidently jay the moon's 
period in days ; and seemingly their own^r it was certainly 
borrowed by the Arabians. Iking led to the observation 
of the si sod stars, they obtained a knawiedg* of the position 
of the most remarkable \ arid noticed fbr religious |iurposes s 
and from superstitious notions, the heliacal rising with other 
phenomena of a few, Thu adoration of the sun, of the 
planets, and of the stars, in common with the worship of 
the elements, had a principal place in their religious observ* 
ances enjoined by the Vedas ; and they were led constantly 
by piety to watch the heavenly bodies. They were par¬ 
ticularly conversant with the most splendid of the primary 
planets, the period of Jupiter being* introduced by them, 
ill conjunction with thos®,.of the sun and moon, into the 
regulation of their calendar sacred and civil, in the form 
of the celebrated cycle of sixty years*''! 

While Hindu astronomy is as old as the Vedas, there can 
be Utile doubt that after the Christian Era the science 
received much development from Greek sources. We have 
seen in the last Book that the Siddhantas of the Buddhist 
Age were greatly indebted to Greek astronomy. 

The Solar Zodiac, for instance^ adopted by the Hindus, 
was undoubtedly of Greek origin. This Hindu n division of 
the zodiac into twelve signs, represented by the same 


* Thu Ltinsr Zodiac -ttai 11**4. as hare *ctn before, io Xht 
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figures o£ animals, and named by words ot the same import 
with the zodiacal signs of the Greeks/' leaves little doubt 
that the Hindus after the Christian Eta "received hints 
from the astronomical schools of the Greeks,' 1 * 

Aryabhatta is the first Hindu writer on algebra and 
astronomy in the Puranic Age, He was born, as tie tells 
m himself, in 476. He wrote the Aryabhauiya, 

consisting of the Gitikapada, the Ganitapada, the Kala- 
kriyapada, and the Golapada. 

The work has now been edited by Dr. Kern, and in 
this work the astronomer boldly maintains the theory of 
the revolution emthe earth on its own axis, and the true 
cause of solar and lunar eclipses. “As a person in a 
vessel, while movil^ forward/" says Aryabhntta, “secs an 
immovable object nloving backward, in the same manner 
do the stars, though immovable, seem to move daily/' 
Aryabhatta f s explanation of the eclipses seems to have 
been generally known to his contemporarios, for we lind 
Kalidasa in his Raghuvansa (XIV, 40) weaving she astro¬ 
nomical discovery into one of his apt similes, and stating 
‘'what in reality is only the shadow of the earth h regarded 
by the people as an impurity of the pure moon/' In his 
Golapada, Aryabhata gives us the names of the twelve 
divisions of the Solar Zodiac. Ary abbauas calculation of 
the earth's circumference (33QQ Yojanas of four Krosas 
each) is not wide of the mark. 

Aryabfaatta was bom in Pntaliputta, the ancient 
capital of Asoku the Great, and wrote early in the 
sixth century. The revival of learning in that century w as 
not confined to Ujjayini, although that city carried away the 
palm under the auspices of the illustrious Vikramaditya. 

Aryabhatta/s successor, Varahamihira, was a true born 
son of AvaatL He was bom in Avanti, and was the son 
of Aditya Dasa, himself an astronomer. The Lfj jay ini list 
compiled by Dr. Hunter, ns well as Albcrtmi, give a + d 505 
as Varahamihita's date, and it is probable that this was 
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the date or Ms birth- We have already stated before that 
he was one of the “nine gems" of Vikcama s court, and it 
h^s been a^ertaincd by Dr. Bhao Daji that the astronomer 
died in 5-67 a.o. 

Lie compiled in his famous Pnnchastddhantika hve 
older Siddlmntas, Vi*,, PaiiHsa. Romaka, Vaslshtha, Sanra, 
and Pnitamaha- We have spoken of these Siddhantas 
in the last Book. 

Vajah&miMra is also the author of Brihat Sanhita, 
which has been edited by Dr- Kern, ft is a work con¬ 
sisting of no less than too chapters, dealing with various 
subjects- The first twenty chapters ryffate to the sun, 
moon, earth, and planets; chapters sr to 39 deal with 
min* winds* earthquakes, meteors, rainbow, dust-storms, 
thunderbolts, &C-; chapters 40 to ^4 treat of plants and 
vegetables* and commodilia's which are available muii- 
ferent seasons; chapters 43 to 60 speak of various mis¬ 
cellaneous mattery including portents* house-building, 
gardening, temples, images, &c .; chapters 61 to 7S deal 
with various animats, and with men and women* &c,; 
chapters 79 to S5 treat of precious items, furniture, &&; 
chapters B6 to 96 treat oF various omens; and chapters 
97 to to6. of various matters* including marriages* the 
divisions of the zodiac* &c- 

Thc above enumeration of contents carries no adequate 
idea of the encyclopaedic nature of this great work- The 
amount of general information which it contains* apart 
from its merit as an astronomical work, is of the utmost 
value to the historian. Thus* chapter 14 ^ complete 
geography of India of the sixth century, and mentions the 
names of numerous provinces and towns- Chapters 41 
and 42 contain an enumeration of a vast number of com¬ 
modities, vegetable and manufactured! which is of the 
utmost value for a detailed examination of the civilisation 
of the age. So chapters Gi to 6/ speak of various animals, 
and chapters 79 to 63 of various articles, from a diamond 
to a toothbrush ! Chapter 3S is of special interest to us. 
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because it lays down rules for the construction of various 
images, viz.* Rama, Bali, Vishnu with S or 4 or a h inds. 
Daladeva, a goddess between Krishna and Baladeva. 
Samba p Brahma with (our faces, lu£jra p Siva and his con¬ 
sort^ Buddha, the god of the Achats (Buddhist saints)* the 
Sun? the Ling.t, Yama, VaruriS, Kuvera and Ganesa with 
hh elephant head, And in chapter 60 we are told that 
Ehagavatas worship Vishnu, the Mngas worship the Sun, 
and the twice-born, smeared with a^hes, worship Siva ; 
the Matris are worshipped by those who know them, and 
Brahmans worship Brahma. The Sakyas and the naked 
Jainas worship \ he all-benevolent and calm sou led god 
(Buddha}. "‘Eacft %cct should worship* according to its 
peculiar rules, the deity whom it worships/ 1 These pas¬ 
sages attest the toleration of the sixth century a.d, ^ 
a Hindu after the time of Sank a ran ha rya would not 
thus enumerate the ^albbenevolenf and <r calm-souled ,T 
Buddha in the list of deities. 

In the following century Brahmagupta wrote (in 6 i 3 
jud.) his Brahma Splmta Sktdhanta. The work comprises 
twenty-one chapters, The first ten contain an astronomical 
system, describing the true ptaces of the planets, the caU 
dilation of lunar anjl solar eclipses, the position of the 
moon's cusps p the conjunctions of planets and stars, &c. 
The next ten chapters are supplementary; and the last 
chapter explains the astronomical system in a treatise on 
spherics. The twelfth and eighteenth chapters have been 
translated by Colebrooke. 

After Brahmagupta came the long period of the dark 
age and political convulsions. When these ended in the 
establishment of Rajput power in India* another great 
mathematician arose. The renowned Bhaskamehiirya was 
born, as he tells ns t In iii j a.ix, and completed his great 
work known as the Siddfiania Siromarii in 1130 Am. The 
preliminary portions of this work are tFie Vijngafiita 
(algebra) and the Likivati (arithmetic)* and have been 
translated by Colebrooke ^ and the Golacihyaya portion on 
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spherical trigonometry has been translated by Wilkinson 
and revised by the renowned mathematician. Pundit 
Bapudtva Sastri. 

There are solutions cl remarkable problems in Bhas- 
karaeharya which were not achieved in Europe till the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.* the science of 
algebra indeed received a remarkable degree of develop¬ 
ment in India; the application of algebra to astronomical 
investigations and to geometrical demonstrations is a 
peculiar invention of the Hindus; and their manner of 
conducting it has received the admiration of modem 
European mathematicians. / 

while such was the progress madh in lodia in astro* 
nomy, algebra, and arithmetic, the science of geometry 
was lost 1 The Hindus have discovered the first elemen¬ 
tary laws of geometry in the eighth century before Christ, 
and imparted it to the Greeks; hut as the construction 
of altars according to geometrical rules Fell into disuse, 
geometry was neglected, and geometrical problems were 

solved by algebra. . 

Arabian writers translated Hindu works on algebra in 
the eighth century a.»., and Leonardo of Pisa first intro¬ 
duced the science into modern tu^ppe. In trigonometry, 
too, the Hindus seem to have been the earliest teachers in 
the world ; and in arithmetic they invented that system of 
decimal notation which the Arabians borrowed from them 
and taught in Europe, and which is now the property of 
the human race, _ 

* A unking hai been lf>Sd of Ihe pmMem* In fisd ■* 1 * 

That 4-h >hiEiU |« ft squaw nunabcj. Fitfflflt (nude Mffli* prop™ 
this ancient pfnMGOTn and sc fit it hi defiance to the 
Enrich al^Lrabti id the seventeenth cenlHTy, tolcT finally »l*cd 
it, aQfT amve-J exactly ft! I he priitu aJ Lsine-ct by Bhi4irti in i p^ a ‘ A 
I'ailicul^r iolutmn -it and hef pinblem ipTGfl by Shasta ra if exact If 
the KM is was divCi’irefC'.L in Eut«jJC tiy L*ird Brocttiker in l&5? ? 
and |in= gcntfral sotHtM'fl ot the urn* prohtem £tvcn |j >' BtahFrugrnpU 
ni the bi-teaih eeniuiy Ad was itnHwecsrinlly altempied by Euler 
and ifc.i* "nly lUt inqili-H.tr I by De 1ft Grange AD The 

fiavomite ; ■r^^i J I he llimlua known as ihe AafUi.i was cinl 
Icnnwii in Europe u\l puliiubed by Bechet de Mcieii.ic in 1624 Ad 
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The Hindu med^id science unfortunately received less 
attention fro m the earlier antiquarians than the other Indian 
sciences, and the facts collected even up to the present 
date are not nearly qptaizstive* As early as iBaj, Pro¬ 
fessor H. H* Wilson published in the Oriental Magazine 
a brief notice of Hindu medicines and medical works. 
The indefatigable traveller and devoted scholar Csorna de 
Korcs gave a sketch of Hindu medical opinions as trans¬ 
lated into the Thibetan language in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society for January iSjj, Heyne and Aiaslie 
also collected much information on the subject of Hindu 
medicines. And in 183^ Dr. Royk t of the King's College, 
London, combined all the in Form Mi on available from the 
above works, with many original researches o£ his own, 
in his celebrated essay on the antiquity of Hindu medicine. 
Oar distinguished country min, Midhusudan Gupta „ who 
first broke through modern prejudices against dissection, 
and was Lecturer of Anatomy to the Medical College of Cal¬ 
cutta, edited the ancient work on Hindu surgery known as 
Susruta, and proved that the ancients had no silly preju¬ 
dices against the pursuit of science in a scientific way. Dr. 
Wise, late of the Hengal Medical Service, published in 
1845 a commentary on the ancient Hindu system of medi¬ 
cine ; and later on he treated the subject ably and fully in 
his Review ol tbs History of Medicine published in London 
in 1867* Thu subject has received moru attention from 
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our countrymen since this dale, and the patriotic physician, 
Abiuas Chandra Kaviratna, is now editing valuable editions 
of Chamka and Susruta with commentaries. 

In Europe the antiquity of Hindu medicine is not yet 
generally known and recognised, and the habit of tracing 
the origin of all Aryan culture to the Greeks still impedes 
an impartial inquiry. As Dr. Wise justly remarks, “Facts 
regarding the ancient history of medicine have been sought 
for only in the classical authors of Greece and Rome, 
and have been arranged to suit a traditional theory which 
repudiated all systems which did noti proceed from a 
Grecian source. We are familiar from onr youth with 
classical history, and love to recall events illustrated by 
the torch of genius and depicted on our memories : and 
it requires a thorough examination of a subject, a careful 
weighing of new evidence, and a degree of ingenuousness 
not always to be found, to alter early impressions. Still 
candour and truth require us to examine the value of 
new facts in history us they are discovered, so as to 
arrive at just conclusions.’" * 

The Greeks themselves did not lay claim to the honour 
(which is now often claimed for them by modem writers) 
of orgiuating ancient culture generally, or the science of 
medicine in particular. N'earchus (api id Arrian) informs 
us that “the Grecian physicians found no remedy against 
the bite of snakes, but the Indians cured those who 
happened to incur that mis fortuneArrian himself tells 
us that the Greeks “when indisposed applied to their 
sophists (Brahmans), who, by wonderful, aud even more 
than human means, cured whatever would admit of cure.” 
Dioscorides, who lived in the first century A.D., is the most 
copious author on the Materia Medica of the ancients, and 
Dr. Rayle has in an exhaustive inquiry shown how much 
of his Materia Medica was taken from the more ancient 
Materia Medica of the Hindus. \ The same remark 
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holds good with regard to Theophrasus, who lived in the 
third century d.c. t while even the physician Ctesias, who 
lived in the fifth century a.a, wrote rrn account of India 
which. Or- H, H, Wilson has shown,* contains notices of 
the natural products of India. But the chain of evidence 
is complete when Hippocrates, caller! the “Father of 
Medicine/' because he first cultivated the subject as a 
science in Europe, is shown to have borrowed his Materia 
Medica from the Hindus, We refer our readers for 
evidence to Dr, Roy]e f s excellent essay. 41 It is to the 
Hindus/' says i>r. Wise, "we owe the first system of 
medicine." # 

Unfortunately, of the earliest system of Hindu medicine, 
which was cultivated from the time of the Kurus and the 
Panchalas to the a^A when all Hindu learning received 
a scientific treatment (bjc. 1400 to 400),, very little has 
been left to us. Ancient medical science is generally 
spoken of ia later treatiset as the Ayurvoda* The word 
probably never meant any particular treatise or work, 
but was a collective name for ancient medical science, 
as the Dhanuncda is a collective name For the ancient 
science of archery and arms. The ancient Ayurveda or 
medical science is said to have been divided into the 
following sections or branches, which we take from Dr, 
Wilson's analysis :— 

fi.) Saiya, the art of extracting extraneous substances, 
like arrows, wood, earth, &c. r with the treatment of the 
inflammation and suppuration thereby induced ; and by 
analogy* the cure of all ph leg mono id tumours and ab¬ 
scesses. 

fs.) Salakya, the treatment of external organic affec¬ 
tions, or diseases of the eyes* care, nose, &e. The w ord 
is derived from Sulaka, a thin sharp instrument, which 
must have been in use from ancient times* 

flk Chikitm , the treatment of the body answer* 
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mg to the. modern science of medicine* while the two pre¬ 
ceding sections constitute surgery, 

(pi Bhuta viiya, or the restoration of the faculties 
from a disorganised stale supposed to be induced by 
demoniacal possession. 

is ) Kjimoju bhriiya, Le, f the care of infancy, compre¬ 
hending the management of infants and the treatment 
of disorders in mothers and ours?s- 

(6.) dagda, the administration of antidotes, 

{j t ) Rvsayam or chemistry* 

(S.) Bajiknrarvi t professing to promote* the increase of 
the human race* 

Medical science, like all other science made consi¬ 
derable progress in course of time, and exhaustive and 
scientiTic works are written, m tlie f Buddhist Age* But 
nevertheless, with that loyalty to the past which has ever 
characterised Hindu writers, the authors of these later 
works alluded reverently to the earlier science under the 
collective name of Ayurveda, the gift ol the gods, and 
professed only to explain that ancient knowledge and 
wisdom to the last favoured men of later ages. Among 
these later and more scientific works those of Char aka 
and Susruta are the best known, *ajid their works ate 
now the most ancient works extant. There arc re u sons 
to believe that these eminent authors lived in the 
Buddhist Age* bui that their works were recast in the 
Puranic Age, when there was a general revival of Hindu 
teaming and science. The fame of their works travelled 
into foreign countries, and the Arabs w r ere acquainted 
with the translations of the works at the time of Haroun- 
al-Knshid in the eighth century. One of the earl iest of 
the Arab authors, Serapion, mentions Chamka by name 
as Xarch. Another Arab writer, Avicenna, quotes him 
as Scirak ; while R hazes, who was prior to Avicenna, 
calls him Sutr&c* It was thus that Hindu medical 
works, compiled os early as the Buddhist Age, were 
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first published to the world by the Arabs in the 
Purnnic Age. 

C ha taka's work is divided into eight books, which are 
enumerated below. 

(l.) Sutra Stkana, explaining the orgin of medicine* 
the duly of the physician, the use of medic Lae, the cum 
of disease, materia m.dica, diet, &c, 

fa,} Nidana $ihanti t containing a description of dis¬ 
eases, as fever, discharges of blood, tumours, diabetes* 
leprosy, consumption, mania and epilepsy. 

(3.) Vimana&thanai treating of epidemics* the nature 
of food, the symptoms and diagnosis of disease, the use 
of medicines, and the peculiarities of the fluids of the 
body, 

(4.) SonYo Siha ^ treating of the nature of the soul, 
conception, the varieties of species, the qualities of ok* 
men's* a description of the body an d the connection of 
the body and souh 

(5.I Indriya Sfkuro, describing the organs of sense 
and their diseases, the colour of the body, defects of 
speech, diseases of the body and of organs, loss of strength 
and death, 

(6) Chikim SthamXj considering the treatment of 
disease and the means of improving the health and enjoy¬ 
ing long life. It also treats of fever, dropsy, swelling, piles, 
diarrhcEi, jaundice, asthma, cough, dysentery, vomiting, 
erysipelas, thirst and the effects of poisons. It speaks 
of remedying the effects of drinking, of inflammation, dis- 
eases of vital parts, abscesses* rheumatism and paralysis. 

(? ) Sthand, treating of emetics and purgatives, 

and of antidotes and medical charms, 

(S.) Siddhi Sthivui, treating of evacuating medicines, 
of injections for the urethra, vagina, and rectum, ol ab- 
sc^' of the use of clysters, of the vital parts, &c. 

The whole work is in the form of instruction imparted 
by the Rishi Alrcya to Agnivasa- We are told io the 
introduction that Brahma first imparted the Ayurveda to 
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Prajapati, that Prajapati imparted it to the two Asvins, 
ami the Asvins imparted it to Indm. tUmradvaja learnt 
it from Tndra, and imparted it to six Rishis. of whom 
Agmvasa was one. 

Basra ta is probably a later work than Charaka, and 
a similar story is told that Indra imparted the know¬ 
ledge to Dhanvantari* the medical practitioner of the gods K 
and Dhnnvuntnri imparted it to eight Rishis* among 
whom Susruta was chosen to record the instructions 
corned lly. 

The divisions of Susruta's work are Very similar to 
those of Charaka. Charaka, however, treats mainly of 
medicines, while Strata treats mainly of surgery in his 
six divisions, which are enumerated below. 

(t ) Sxtm Sthana treats of medicines, of the elements 
of the body and various forms of disease, of the selec- 
tion of surgical instruments and medicines, and of the 
practice to be followed after surgical operations, Then 
follows the description of the humours and the surgical 
diseases, the removal of extraneous substances, and the 
treatment of wounds and ulcers* Various other matters 
are touched upon. 

(2.) Nidana Sthana treats of the-symptoms and diag¬ 
noses of diseases. The causes of rheumatism* piles, 
stone, fistula in nno, leprosy* diabetes „ and ascites am 
spoken of. The symptoms of unnatural presentations in 
midwifery, internal abscesses* erysipelas, scrofula, hydro¬ 
cele , and diseases of the organs of generation and of the 
mouth are considered. 

(5J Sarml Sthana or anatomy, treats of the structure 
of the body. The soul and the elementary parts of the 
body, puberty, conception* and growth of the body are 
considered. Bleeding and the treatment of pregnancy 
and of infants are also considered, 

(4.) CMWtso Sthnna describes the symptoms end treat¬ 
ment of diseases* wounds, ulcers, inilammat bns, fractures* 
rheumatism, piles, stone, fistula in ana* leprosy* diabetes, 
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and dropsy. The manner of extracting the child from 
t hr uterus in unusual positions and oiber matters am % 
described* The use of clysters* of errhincs* and of the 
smoke of medicinal substances is also described, 

^5,) Kalpn Sthana speaks of antidotes, The means of 
preparing and preserving food and drink, and of distin¬ 
guishing poisoned food and explained, and the different 
mineral, vegetable, and animal poisons and their antidotes 
are explained, 

(6.) Uttara Sf&'ino, or supplemental section, treats of 
various local dileases, like those of the eye, ear, nose, and 
head- The treatment of various other diseases, like fever, 
dysentery* consumption, tumours, diseases of the heart* 
jaundice* discharges of blood, fainting* intoxication, cough, 
hiccough, asthma, hdfcireeness of voice, worms, stertorous 
vomiting, cholera, dyspepsia, dysurm, madness* demoniacal, 
possession, epilepsy and apoplexy, are described. 

The above brief enumeration of the contents Cbnmka 
and Susruta will indicate the progress of die Hindu medi¬ 
cal science and the nature of the diseases which engaged 
the attention of Hindu physicians in ancient days* Many 
of the ancient theories arc of course now shown to be 
fanciful, and many of Ihe views then held are now' shown 
to be mistaken. But nevertheless the exhaustive treat¬ 
ment of diseases in medical works compiled two thousand 
years ago shows the progress of the science in Ancient 
India; and the medicines and preparations prescribed 
in these works arc equally numerous and varied. It is 
not our intention to give anything like a complete account 
of the Hindu system of medicine and treat it cut of dis¬ 
eases ; we will only here mention a few oF the medicinal 
preparations and surgical instruments which were known 
to the ancient Hindus- 

The Hindus were early familiar with Ra^cynna, U n 
chemistry, and with the preparation of various chemical 
compounds. Nor is this surprising, as the materials for 
preparing many chemical products have abounded in 
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India, Rock-salt was found in Western India ; borax w..s 
obtained from Thibet ; saltpetre and sulphate of soda were 
easily made ; alum wa^ made in Cuteh j and sal ammonia 
was familiar to the Hindus; wuh linuc T charcoal, and sul¬ 
phur they were acquainted U oirt lime immemorial. 

The alkalies and acids wrre early known to the Hindus, 
and were borrowed from tltem by the Arabians, The 
medicinal use of metals was also largely known. We have 
notices of antimony and of arsenic, of medicine* pre¬ 
pared with quicksilver, arsenic, and nine other metals. 
The Hindus were acquainted with the oxides of copper, 
iron, lead, tin, zinc, and lead : with the sulphurates of iron, 
mppr-r, antimony, mercury, and arsenic ; with the* sulphates 
of copper, zinc, and iron ; with the diacetate of copper 
and the carbonates of lend and iron. I *'Though the ancient 
Greeks and Romans used miny metallic substances ai 
eeternal applications, it is generally supposed that the 
Arabs were the first to prescribe them internally , . . . 
But in the works of Chamk and Su^ruta* to which, as has 
been proved* the earliest of the Arabs had access. we find 
numerous metallic substances directed to be given inter¬ 
nally/* 

From positive directions respecting the formation of 
several substances, it is clear that the ancient Hindu* 
were familiar with several chemical processes, as 
solution, evaporation, mini nation, sublimation, and dis¬ 
tillation. 

With regard to drugs and plants* we find that Kusruta 
arranges them under the Following heads tuberous 
and bulbous roots ; roots ; bark of mots ; bark of large 
trees ; trees possessing a peculiar smell ; leaves : flowers ; 
fruits; seeds ; acrid and stringent vegetables; mil*y 
plants ; gums and resins, Susruta probably contains the 

earliest notice respecting botanical geography, mem inn¬ 
ing the sites and climates where the plants grow. He 
also prescribes the weights and measures to be uscd L 
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and gives directions for expres ing juice from fn^h vege¬ 
tables, making powder of wclUdried plants, and preparing 
infusions and decoctions of various kinds. The vegetable 
resources of India arc practically unlimited nod it is need¬ 
less to add that Hindu physic in ns were acquainted with a 
vast variety of vegetable medicines, Most of them are 
assuaging and depuratory medicines,, suited to the climate 
of the country and the unexeitable constitution of the 
nation. For sudden aucl severe cas«5s there were drastic 
and mild purgatives, emetics, diaphoretics, and baths ; 
while acrid porous were used with arsenic and mercu¬ 
rial preparations* as well as stimulants, sedatives, and 
narcotics. 

Turning now to the subject of surgery, it will no doubt 
excite surprise {say^lioylcj 41 to find among the operations 
of those ancient surgeons those of lithotomy and the 
extraction of the feetus ex utem ; and that no less than 
127 surgical instruments are described in their works/* 
Surgery was divided into Chhedjrkj, scission ; Bkedarta, 
excision ; Ltkham f scarification and inoculation ; Vyad* 
fuina, puncturing ; Eskynm w probing ; Aharya . extraction 
of solid bodies; Visrmi<w v extraction of fluids; and 
&?L*ria, sowing, l^iese various opi;rations were per¬ 
formed by a large variety of surgical instruments, which 
Dr. Wilson classifies under the following heads Yan* 
traz, implements ; Sasl.ras t instruments ; K,kara t alkaline 
solutions or caustics; A-hi* actual cautery ; SaJaka, pins ; 
Sringa. horns; Afa6w, gourds used for cupping; and 
ja!auhn t or leeches. Brides these, we have thread, 
leaver bondages, pledgets, heated metallic plates for 
erubescent^, and a variety of astringent or emolient 
applications 

\Ve are told that the instruments should be of metal, 
always bright, handsome, polished, and sharp, sufficiently 
so '* to divide a hair longitudinally/* And the young prac¬ 
titioner is recommended to acquire proficiency in the 
use of such instruments by making incisions, not only on 
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vegetable substances* but abo on the fresh hides of animals 
and on the vessels of dead animals. 

Jt will be of some interest to Hindu readers to know, 
when foreign scientific skill and knowledge arc required 
in every district in India for sanitary and medical work, 
that twenty-two centuries ago Alexander the Great kept 
Hindu physicians in his camp For the treatment of diseases 
which Greek physicians could not henl„ and that eleven 
centuries ago Haroim-al-Rashid of Bagdad retained two 
Hindu physicians* known in Arabian records as Marika 
and Saleh, as his own physicians, M 


CHAPTER XII. 


DkAMA. 

Mom renmr&ble than the progress made in Science m 
this period is the wouderfil development which poetry and 
the drama receive l in this the Augustan Urn of Sanscrit 
Litr-r Liure. Kalidasa and Bbavabhuti stand higher in the 
esiimiti vn nF th'^ iJBlnd js and of the world than Aryn- 
bhatta and Charaka. 

It is neither possible nor desirable to attempt within 

our limits to write a history of later Sanscrit literature* 
All that we shall attempt to do will be to indicate the 
names of the most illustrious writers, and describe as 
briefly as possible their most remarkable work. This 
Wd!l £ivc our readers a btrdVeye vi>w nf th^ literary 
character of the epot^i; and this is all that we can yen* 
tore to attempt within our limits* We will speak of 
dramatic literature in this chapter, and oF poetry and 
fiction in the following chapters, 

Thn brilliant period of which we are speaWnjf opens 
with the illuslnous Kalidasa, and that gifted son of the 
Morris although the author of several works uF great 
excellence. U known to the civilised world chiefly as the 
author of Sikuntatu* lie who has read this drama in 
Sanscrit need not necessarily Ik a Hindu to hold the 
opinion that no s wetelcr nr lovelier crest ion has emanated 
from the ho n.in fan’V than the gemle and teoder-sonted 
forest mnid n, SiikunuU. 

King Dushyanhi goc« on a hunting expedition, and 
arrives at the hermitage of Kanva* Walking in a ~&hh 
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attire among the groves, he espies three damsels e«g»ged 
ir, watering plants ; needless to say that these maidens am 
Sakuntnla, daughter of a mmph by a human parent, and 
h^r two companion*. Sakuntftla had been broujj t 9 
by tlie sa&e Kanva from her infancy, and had al tamed the 
bloom of her youthful loveliness in these woodland re- 
IrfrUs anion? her rustic companions, her plants, and her pet 
animals. Dushyanta. accustomed to the artificial grace 
of court beauties, is ravished at the sight of this simple 
child of nature, dressed in hark, which almost heightens 
bn charms, like a veil of leaves enfolding a radiant flower, 
lie finds a suitable occasion to appear before the maiden 
and her companions ; some words are interchanged, and 
the gentle Saktmtala feels an emotion unknown to her 

simple life before. , . „ 

Love tells on her gentle frame, an driven he comes tn 
meet her again, “she resembles a Madhavi creeper who® 
leaves are dried by a sultry gale t yet even t iu> 
ormed she is lovely and charms my soul. The Invert 
n-set. and a marriage ceremony, the Gudhirvft r.te. seals 
heir union. Dushyanta then departs, leaving a si*. 

-jng with his bride, and promising to convey her to his 

mpilal almost immediately after. 

TVn b-ins the interest of th! drama. SaknntaU, 
vh»n dee pi v musing on her ab^nt Lord, forgets to pay 
■roper homage to an irritable sage who had come to the 
•rnittge as a guest. The angry sage resents «« 
nd otters a curt- that he of whom she thinks so sbstme - 
dlv will forget her. Pacified by the entreat.es of her 
ompanions. the sage modifies his sentence and says 
hat he will call her back to mind on her showing tile 
must-ring, Dushyanta accordingly forgets his rustic 
we. and poor Sakuntala. then gone with child, ptnes and 

troops in her lonely retreat. 

Her foster-father Kanvu comes to know all.anearrang-s 
a send the girl to her lord Touching ns this drama is 
hroughout, there is nn port of U so truly tender and touch- 
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ingas Sakuntala's parting With her companion* and p* s 
in the peaceful hermitage where she had lived so ion& 
The heart of Kanva himself is big with grief nnd ^ e - veS 
overflow with tears, The invisible wood-nymphs bio ner 
a sad adieu; the two gentle companions of Bakunin «i 
can scarcely tear themselves from their loved and e P #1 
ing friend/ SakuaUla herself is almost overpowered a* 
she takes her farewell from all she had so long love an 
cherished so well. 

"S*** F^the' E wtwn iron female tnUfrp** "* w . R1 ^“ 

flo»ly from the wdght «?r itn= J&ung ones with which d* »S png- 
DMHt| shall k’ ddirered ol ihevfl* send me, 1 ^ '* m messafi 

with IwHtlgU uf her tiifcl y— Do wit 

41 A~r r -irii. My baktfad, f will Mt forge* it. 

**jSWi. (advancing ihefl )* Ah T what U i* e 

clingt to ihe skirl i 9f my a°d detains ffH= ? (She Sains loart 

and luki.) 

“ Ajmvaiw II ii ihy mlnperf cbitd* rhe liitto wKnse mouibi 
whefl the sheep point &T the kv** fira* has wounded ir* has I**" 
u often sraeared by ihy hand wirti ihn healing Mil « l l a 

his been w afiea fed by ihee wHh a hmdlul of S™* 

*nd now will not leave ihe fnn^tepi h “ prnEeCJf«3- 

11 Sj-A Why d«t Ihnd w«f>. render fawn, fiw me. wha mu* fern 
one CDmmnti tlvcllb^pri^ ? A* thmi wj- 4 uraiwd by mci w 
Ihoti hidst Inal ihy ta*llier» who died soon aftet ihy htith. w »dl 
my Fo.tlei'-fjLhei attend ibw. when we arc scp4ia1ed # with anv ou* 
cne-^lura! pone lbiag t ternra. We fliuU pare (tntrsU 
|n|o tears, WlLLtnJl JoflffS* 

The plot thickens* SakuQbb s lord has forgotten her, 
and the ring which would alone have called her hack 
to his mind b lost in the way, Dushyanta receives 
Sakuntala and her party politely, but declines to receive 
as a bride a woman whom he cannot recognise and who 
is with child. Poor Sakdntala almost ^iaks under this 
calamity, for she knows not its cause* She did not hear 
the corse which was uttered by the snga, nor the partial 
modification of it io which he consented on the entreaty 
of her companion*. She tries in lain to bring to Duih* 
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yanta's recollectiontlinse loo-well remembered events 
which marked their brief days in the hermitage, and at 
last breaks out in mortification ftad gricl. Her companions 
leave her in the palace, and separate quarters are allowed 
to her* but she is saved further humiliation by a miracle* 
A celestial nymph descends in the form of light* and 
carries her away from the earth, where her fate bad been 
sad md bitter indeed. 

An accident nmv brings the past to the king's recol¬ 
lection. A fisherman caught a fish which had swallowed 
the ring* which Bakun tala bad dropped in a stream; and 
on sight of that gem the past comes thronging into the 
kings recollection ! The love he bore for Sakuntala flames 
forth tenfold* amj the cruel injustice he had done to that 
gentle and loving and confiding souj maddens him with 
pain, fie relinquishes his royal duties, forgets food and 
sleep, and loses himself id bitter agony. 

He is roused from his stupor by the god Indra's 
charioteer* who on behalf of Indra asks the king's succour 
against Damiras. The king mounts the celestial car and 
conquers* and is then taken tothe celestial hermitage of 
Kasyapa, father of the gods, residing then in holy retire¬ 
ment with his consort Aditi. * 

While waiting there the king sees a powerful little boy 
playing with a lion's whelp. 

“Aid fa* Lttnfci] meant h Thu toy tiMfl inclines Eo thii boy 
as if ho WCTC my awn ton? (mwhritinp^ Alas I T have flO 101i* md 
thJj rdrcltofl Epaka me once mate ufi-bcutHL'*—JHU» 

The reader no doubt perceives that the boy twos the 
king's son. Sakuntala had been carried away by the 
pitying gods and kept here until the king's clouded re¬ 
collection was dear again. And when Saktmldta appear** 
Cushyanta craves her forgiveness on his knees and is 
forgiven by the too-loving Sakuntala. The reconciled 
pair are then taken with the boy to the divine pair 
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Kasy.ipa and Aditi, and the play closes with the blessings 
of those fioiy personages. 

Two other dramatic tvoffe ut Kalidasa are left to us 
Vikrsmtnwsi describes the loves of the hero Piiruravas 
* nd the ath sti^j nymph UrwL We know Urn this story 
k as old as the ^ and is in itu first concept ion n 
myth of the Sun f Pururava^~hright rflyed) pursuing the 
Dawn (Urvasi=wide-expandi ng\ Hut the origin of the 
story fans long since been lost to the Hindus, and Puruni- 
vns of Kntidns-i mid the Puruas fs n mortal king whn 
tesened a celestial nymph named Urvasi from demons, 
and fell for lier a tender love which was reciprocated. So 
smitten was the gentle nymph with the charms of the 
mortikl, that when she appeared in the court of Indra 
to enact a play, she^ forgot her part and betrayed the 
secret of her heart by uttering the name of the mortal 
she loved. 

Urvasi played LnksbmL Monika was VarunL The 

lattei says: — 

* i^fcahink tht highly p^uen ihil ruEe the ^iheits 
Arc oil - m tspjwt* 

The lilMiiufig Krsava^ enni-. m, \ti whem 
Incline ymt heart H H, WILSON 

Her reply should have been-"To Pimisho llama ; " 
but. instead of that. " To Purunvas ” escaped her lips. 

For this error the gentle nymph was punished; but 
Indra, with considerate care, modified the punishment 
into n blessing, and directed the nymph to go and live 
with her beloved mortal until he beheld an offspring 
bent by her. 

Pururavas vainly tried to rnm'eal his new love front 
bis own queen. and vainly expressed a penitence he did 
not feel by falling at her feet. The queen somewhat 
unceremoniously replied— 

"\'-a mnke, mJ 1r,rd, .n .wkw*,d (wnilcill ; I unn .t iitM 
yay, —Wilson. 
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And she left ticking to the very cruel but very wise 
reflection— 

'' ^ have speimT myself the paid-L X wnmart h fk^- 

nrhd mm *Grds tr.rHi <t i he* heart, I'a^dfi iniiil gfre 
*Heep Ercflii. Hie hprrTary* rmm*r Jiu £r*ji t wi«h cM iflrlif- 
feteu je rysi (.he »(>□ rLi-Hi^ ^hl" ! -A% . 

Hut the queen soon perceived that her husband's Jnve 
w,i<s beyond control, and her resentment was unavailing. 
With a Hindu wife's self‘abnegation, she contrived, under 
the guise of a religious performance, to make amends for 
her former behaviour, and even to permit her lord to re¬ 
linquish himself to hi* new attachment. Clad in white, 
with only flowers for her ornaments, she came slowly to 
worship her lord and king, who almost felt a return of his 
previous fondness for her on seeing her in this attire. 

" ' ru! h pl»® me, Thoi rimiriy robed in hs.kImi while, 
hrr dulitrinii lr*M« dedwd tylh n(,pl flnweti ntm» t hd 
h^Bjjhty mFert r*crh.’mj’trl f.<t fmre - dtTnhon; thus arrayed ihe 
ihhw*i with h?ij*M«]£d cbnfnii,”^-Wjtt5QS. 

Hut she knew Iirrr charms were .unavailing- she pre- 
iented ablations to the king, feW at his feet, and then 
called the moon and the Rohm! star to 

“Htaf anil alien lEw iacred rrwulfc ihitE I nuke my huiWl, 
Whatever nynv\*h jHlract my l.-fd'i regard* and share with hi m ,h* 
mutual li-icwl of Eo*e* l hcnr^llh Itnt mjth fc indue* i EQJJa . 

pteccncj” — Wl UtfONV 

# 

EvcnUrvasTs companion was struck with this rmigrsa- 
nimoot self-abnegation, and remarked— 

“Sh- h a lady ol an e^aricl spiric, a wife of ttuty rrm*[ *:**,*. 
phuy;^ Wrtjiow, 

The loves of the king and the nymph, and their tent* 
porary separation through a supernatural incident, are 
then described with all the j wer of Kalidasa** pen* 
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He pined during the separation, wandered in the forest* 
and addressed birds and beasts and inanimate objects* 

4t l bate iuM Iei 1 ht arry-phffltd ljin1 B 

An<l ehi? »W/ id l-iwmit albino =i*n^; 

To the Surd uf I he elephant henl + 

And ihe late u he iLUMiiarcil *Iog£ ; 

T.j the iWflU, and the 3<stn£ #a{er£&H, 

To th^dlflllhr, the rvCk and ihe fust 
In my *ciEch have I wed to Lliem All, 

Bat none -ihtm. LiglutcLed mj wl*c * 

—Wilson* 

He recovered her after his wanderings, but was again 
likely to lose ftcr + For the boy whom Urvusi had borne 
to her lord, but had concealed so long, was seen by 
chance by his lather ;* and according to Indras orders the 
nymph must return to the skies sn* soon as her lover saw 
the child she bore him. Hut Indra again modified his 
commands, and Narad a descended from the skies to carry 
Indra s mandate to Fururatas— 

11 And tlrosd sil.all he Ihfough Vitc united 
Wdl [h«*n li-ily Ixsn^c^—WlLSOtf. 

The third nod Iasi f play, said to be Kalidasa's, is 
Malmdktigwimitm, or the loves of Malay!ka and Agni- 
nviira,. But we greatly doubt if this play is from Kali- 
dasas pen. Agmmitra and his father Pushpamitra ate 
historical characters ; the latter was the general of the 
last king of the Maufya dynasty, and he put that king 
to death and founded the Sunga dynu^ty of the Magadha 
kings, 

Malavika is a beautiful attendant of the queen Dharinh 
and learns dancing and music. The queen jealously 
guards her from the Jctftg Agniniitm's eyes, but has 
unwisely caused her picture to be parted in the Chi- 
t rasa hi or picture gallery, .ind a vew of this picture 
inspires the king with a desire to see the original. 
Mabvika appears before the king to display her skill 
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in singing and dance, and the king contracts a passion 
lor her. 

The jealous queen locks up the amorous and lovely 
girl, bat Malnvika is taken out by a contrivance, and has 
an interview with the king. 

News is received that the kmg ? s son has gained a 
victory over the Yavaoas on the banks of the Indus, and 
the queen is so pleased that she distributes gifts to all, 
and feeling perhaps that it is useless to try to stem the 
kings love, bestows on him the lovely# Malavika, Thus 
the piece ends happily; but neither in its plot nor in 
its poerty is it on a level with Saiunfala, or even with 
FiTrawacrfws/. 

Kalidasa lived in the sixth century, and graced the 
court of Yikmmaditya- A cenLAry after his ti ne, an 
Emperor of India, and a worthy successor of Yilirnma- 
ditya both in prowess and in letters,. tried to emulate 
the renowned Kalidasa, S^aditya ll +l called also Sri 
Hnrsadeva f reigned from 6 kN*o G30, and received the 
Chinese traveller Houen Tsang. He was not only the 
Emperor of all Northern India, but was himself ft man oE 
letters* He is reputed to h * 1 the author of 
though it is probable the celebnfted novelist oF his court, 
Bauabhatta> composed that piny, Kalidasa's fame had 
spread all over India by that time, and humbler poets 
tmconsciously designed their works on the plots ot the 
great master. This is specially apparent in the Ratnavalt, 
in which plagiarisms from Kalidasa's play's are obvious* 

The play opens with an account of the spring festival, 
when the god of Love was worshipped, and coloured 
water was showered by merry men and mirthful maids 
on each other. The custom of throwing red powder and 
coloured water still obtains all over India, but Krishna 
has now appreciated to himseK the warship wlii h in 
ancient times was offered to the god of Love, 

The queen goes to the garden to offer worship to the 
god o! Love and requests the presence oE the king. A 
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lovely attendant of the queen* Safari ka by nam^, whom 
the queen had jealously guarded from tiie king's eyes, 
comes also to the garden and she looks on the king from 
behind a tree and falls In love with him* 

Sitting alone in the garden t the love-stricken maiden 
draws the likeness of him who has stolen her heart, but 
is discovered by a fellow-attendant who is equally pro¬ 
ficient in piloting and who draws by the portrait of the 
king a likeness of Sogarika herself* The double portrait 
is lost through carelessness and is picked up by the king, 
who falls in love Aith the maiden whose picture he finds 
by his own* It is impossible not to find to ibis p(ot a 
counterpart of the story of Agmmitm, who falls in love 
with his queen's atteodent on looking at her portrait. 

Like Kalidasa's Dushyaiita* tile king picks up the 
lotus leaves which hAl been applied on Sagarika's 
f-’-erbh person, and finds in the pallid circles therein 
the contour of the maiden's well-proportioned bosom. 
Soon after the lovers meet, birt as u^ual the meeting is 
interrupted by the untimeifmppmadi of the queen. Once 
again the queen finds undeniable evidence of the king's 
love for Sagarika l the king* like Kalidasa's Purumvas„ 
falls at her feet* but the qjjeen retires with ill-suppressed 
resentment, 

Thr amorous Sagarika is, like Mala vita, locked up by 
the angry queen. A magician then comes from L'jjayim 
and shows off his Teats. Soon after the palace sfiems to 
be on ilame, and the king rushes to save Sagarika, who 
was enchained inside, and rescues her; but the flames 
disappear; it was only a feat of the magician I When 
Sagarika is brought out, she is recognised to be Rata avail, 
the princess of Ceylon ; and, like Malavika* Ratnavali b 
at last made over to the king by the queen herself* 

A still more remarkable play* the Kaganonda, is also 
attributed to Stla Jitya IL, but is probably,* like liatiuamli, 
the work of some poet of his court. We call it a remark¬ 
able work, beiftue it is probably the only Indian Buddhist 
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drama which has come dowp to ns. Jo this Buddhist 
play we find Hindu gods and goddesses mixed up with 
Buddhist objects of veneration* It is this which gives 
the work its special value. 

Jimutavahana, prince cf the VtJvadharas, finds Mala¬ 
ya vat i p princess of the Siddhas, engaged in the worship 
of Gauri (a Hindu goddess', and falls in love with her. 
He appears before her + as Dushyanta appeared before 
SakuntaSa, and is received with courtesy, and the maiden* 
we need hardly say; falls in love wick the prince, lire 
usual symptoms of love, as in Sakuntala* affect Mala* 
yavati; she is feverish, and sandal-juice is applied to her 
person, and she is fanned with plantain leaf. 

Jimutavahana employe htTTtself with drawing & portrait 
of the maiden who had stolen Jiis heart. Ho asks fora 
piece of red arsenic to draw the portrait* and his com¬ 
panion picks up from the ground and brings some pieces, 
from which five colours (blue, yellow, red, brown, and 
variegated) could be obtahi^ From this account it 
would appear that the ancient Hindus, like the ancient 
painters of Pompei, used coloured earth and minerab 
for tfieir painting. 

Malayavati watches the yOu#g prince as he draws the 
picture, and thinking it was the portrait of some other 
maiden whom he loved, becomes jealous and faints. In 
the meantime Malayavati's father sends a message to 
Iimutavahana offering his daughter as his bride; but 
JimutJtvahana does not yet know that the maiden lie 
had seen was the princes* herself* and desiring to be 
true to the maiden he had seen, refuses the hand o! the 
princ^ l 

The mistakes of both the lovers arts soon removed. 
The prince discovers that ihl maiden with whom he had 
fallen in love is the very princess whose hand ls offered 
to him* and the princess too soon discovers that the 
portrait which the prince had drawn is her own portrait. 
Wedding follows with great pomp and ceremony. 
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We hare an amusing account hem of a parasite of the 
kind's court* Sekharaka, who has regaled himself too 
freely with wine during the festivities, and makes some 
ludicrous blunders. He declares that there are only two 
gods for him. Balndeva and Kama—the former being a 
Hindu god known foe his drinking exploits, and the latter 
being the Hindu god of love ; and the valiant knight goes 
out t" meet his Lady-love a female slave with whom he 
is Jn love. Instead of meeting that sweet damsel, he 
meets the prince's companion, a Brahman* who had put 
his garment over* his head to keep out insects, and so 
looked like a veiled woman, Sakha raka, not very keen 
in his perception, embraces the Brahman as his mistress, 
to the utter disgust of the latter, who stops his nose at 
the smell of liqutfrl Confusion is worse confounded 
when the sweet darnst* herself appears on the spot* the 
not very dijcrinu rating lover is taxed with courting 
another maiden, and the Brahman is treated to some 
choice epithets as H tewny monkey" has his sacred thread 
torn, and offers to fall *iT the feet of the slave-girl in 
order to get nut of the scrape, Every thing, however, is 
at last explained satisfactorily. 

We arc then inirodurted to the bride and bridegroom 
in the raptures of their*young love; the latter politely 
asks for a kiss in these wards— 

M 0 Iwtljf om 1 if this her of thine wish jif fink flulh Hi il is 
lighted up by the suo’ft op, m4 with da kifi d^wa rctesltd by 
the ipftudfeg gleam of its ircth, it iKiSly a loins, why U not a bee 
Seen drinking (he honey from ft r—B dyd. 

But the lover is rudely interrupted by news about 
bis kingdom which takes him away. 

So far the story is life the story of other Hindu plays ; 
but the last two Acts {V, and VI.) arc essentially Bud¬ 
dhistic, and illustrate, of course in an extravagant form, 
the real virtue of self-sacrifice for the good of others. 

Jimutavahnna goes to the Western Ghats, and sees on 
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the sea-shore n heap of bones of Nngas killed! by Garuda, 
tie king of birds. Nngas are snakes, but in the con- 
ception of Hindu and Buddhist poets they are formed 
like men* except that they are scaly and have hoods 
rising from their backs V compact has been made with 
Garuda that a Naga will br sent to him daily for his food, 
and as Jimatavdhana spes a Naga tearing himself from 
his weeping mother and preparing himself as Canada's 
food bis heart bleeds within him* Me manages to offer 
himself tip to the ferocious Garuda in place of the Naga, 
and the bird flies away with him. 

There is wailing and lamentation in Jimutavahana's 
household when the Nagn runs there and reports that 
the prince has offered himself a sacrifice. His old parents 
and his newly-married wife rush to where Garuda is; still 
eating the prince'* flesh, his life ftll but extinct* The 
real Nngg alvi rushes in there and offers himself up to 
save the innocent prince, and thus proves his i [identity* 

11 Not tS mention I he mwk of S^h^ra op the ere there 

not she seafe* «n*my Indy? I>tf you nntftfinOE I he E wo tongaet 
an I speak ? nor see these three bwd? of mtrtE / -BOVS, 

Garuda then discovers his mistake and isliorrificcL 

11 A Im I nU*t his frt^Ey hut fie^n M his pre- 

f'lt iny fivirl hy this minded one, through pity lo 

the life of h Xi^j wb - h>id frJteft within rise leach of my r^radly- 
tVlul it terriMc s>n hivi [ MmiTflitlod 1 tis a wyfdj ihifl il A 
Bodtusalva v whum I Imre alahi-"—Tlov^. 

litnutavabana instructs Garuda how the sin can be 
expiated. 

11 Cnise tnf Etcr fr in lifet repent of Ihy former 

deeds ; lazier 1o gal he* r^elhef an unhi often eh^in of good action* 
by mipirmg ciinftiieoM In Jill living hting^—UOYD* 

The heroic prince expires after giving these instructions. 


* \ BhIHiHIW si a pJfntitl RmMiu, rjrnnr who has only 00£ 

mortt kiTlh rrmulmnj Lmffofche kc^ma a pdfacf Buddha* 
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as he had b*en more than half eaten up, His parents 
prepare to mount the funeral pyre to depart from this 
world. The lamenting young widow invokes Gauri. the 
goddess whom she invoked before marriage* 

AH ends happily. Gniiri restores the prince to life 
arid Garuda prevails on India-a Hindu god—to revive 
to life nil the Magas whom he killed before. Harm net 
living creatures •—that is the moral of this Buddhist play. 

Another century rolled on from the date of SUadityn If-, 
and a truly i great poet arose—not a plagiarist of 
Kalidasa, but his worthy peer in merit and m famt* 
HJiavabhuti, also called Srikamlia, was n Brahman, bom 
in Yidarbha or Bcrar, but soon attached himself to the 
learned court of fCanouj, then the literary capital of India, 
From his native region ** stern and wild' 1 the poetic child 
had imbibed that appreciation of Nature in her wild 
magnificence which distinguishes him from all other 
Sanscrit poets. From the cultured court of Kanouj he 
no doubt learnt that art ^rfioetry and the rules of drama 
which set off the eUuktons of hU genius- He was not 
destined’ however, to p:<ss hi day* in Kanouj. Yasovar- 
man, the king of Kan on], wai defeated by the powerful 
Lalitiditya* king c| Kashmir, find the poet accompanied 
the conqueror to Kashmir. 

Three of Bhavabhuti's pieces have come dow n to us; 
We will begin with the Malatimadkmfa l or the loves of 
Malati and Mndhava. 

Madhava is the son of Pevnrata, the minister of !he 
poet's own country* Vidnrbha or Berar, and has come 
to Pad ma vat* or Ujjnyini to complete his studies. In 
that town, as he walked along the streets, Malati, the 
daughter of the minister ui the place — 

** I'fum liur «trrMi-ni tip* Iwsheld Ifte youth, -hr M ihe 

ECU I of lnvc p ktidf ltivc r jl blooming bridt p — ftar Hefl m 

fL H* Wilson. 

On the occasion of the annual festival of the god of 
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Love, the people flock to the shrine of Love to pay their 
homage^ MaEnii too repairs to the shrine on an elephant, 
and meets Madbava, and the youth and maiden gaze on 
each other, and fall in love. 

But the course of true love never doei run smooth ; 
and the king of Fadmavati hns promised Malawi hand 
to a favour it#, Nando na, and the Wag's minister, Malati's 
father, dares not openly refuse his consent. The news 
is a bolt from tip* blue to the love-stricken maiden, and 
Kamandnki, a Buddhist priestess or abbess, exclaims ip 
pity— 1 

"What cm I lid? Fale md her lire aten* «aet obedience bn 
a dftUfiHlct. Tnao, Ssldinlnfc uf hij-h UUX* be?tap<4 htf 

Eofc on a idf#kOKn lonJ» she kin^ Dtitkyanli- \ bright nymph 
of h cxrtn cfpims&t a mo rial monarch., ruraraTU, and Use fjir 
pimucii, VnMudfUEa, scorned lbs huttafld *of her fiEber’s chuic?, 
and fled wUh Prince LMaymi* So pocti tell, h# lhe$e were 
d ripe ra(fl acts. hl —VVlLSOs* 

It is apparent that the priestess, or rather the ppei* 
refers here to his great predecessor Kalidasa's two 
works, and also "to the st-.-ry of Vasavadatin, which was 
so popular b theme of fiction and drama in the court of 
Silnditya tL ^ 

The Buddhist priestess, however, *bad made up her 
tnind to help Malati and Madhava. ' They have an in¬ 
terview in the house of the priestess, but MaJadi is tom 
away thence by the order of the queen, ftlmlhava in 
despair determines to apply to mysterious rites for gain¬ 
ing his end, and this leads us to a scene of awful 
Tnntrika worship. The genius of Bhavabhuti never 
appears to greater advantage than when depicting a scene 
of mngnifitenof- or terror. 

In a field in which dead bodies me burnt is situated 
a temple of the terrific godded Chamunda, and the 
malignant priestess, Kapala Kundala, with her necklace 
of skulls (as her name implies)> is engaged in worship, 

to 
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There goc-s Madhava with his offering of raw flesh, to 
obtam from ghosts some help towards the attainment 
of fils end. He offers the flesh to ghosts and goblins 
and exclaims— 

' N‘ow Wnk* the Eerrors of the plate, beset 
^ jth crowding and malignant fiend 1; iht fUmcf 
Frrim funeral pyre* icarcc fend I heir fallen ligb t fc 
Ciaggei! ^ Fe h ihcir OesbEy prey, to dissipate 
TJa* JeafJhfc gloom that htmi them in. Til a ghn*!i 
ffp°rt with teat goblin^ ^nd their dksoni.iil cnirthi 
ht shrill rgpn^L shrieks ?i crh> ed round. 

WWI, it i.( * 0 . I seek and piuat pditicHi ihcm h 
Demons of ill, arid dine mlHttl led tplrii*, 

Whrf) haunt this apeH, I bring jruti firib for sale ■ 

The deth at man, untouched by trenchant it eel. 

And ttori% ytm actef lance* {A great mist.} 

H»jw the noise, 

jj bz h* ihftol. a»l tndhlinel, of ehatterlnj* spii(« 

C^muoicniive, Eflf the charnel gray art f 
E-lmnge farms like \o%tw 01L along the iky t 
From Itac f«5 hair qftheii lank botlb (lift* 

rtefc 



They mafic tf*; coming, and the half-chewed enofSet 
Jail* to the bawling wolf,—and now (bey Ry m 


{Pat4irf r ar?,i Awjftt wg tattmf} 


Rare, dastardly -ii hideout 1 All u plunged 
In ut'er gloom# The river flow* before tn? t 
The boundary of the funeral grounds th*t wind* 

Through mouldering. banc* b * tfltempted wny. 

Wild rara the torrent i-lit rushes pail 
And rends ils cru m hi trig tank* ?lhe waging owl 
H«s!l through it* skirling groves, and !□ ihrtoundi 
The loud tong-moaning jackal ydl 1 replj*—WlLSOJI. 

A 

Suddenly Madhava hears the voice, musical and wild. 

of a young woman jn distress— 
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** Ah p Crd-rl father f She yau pinout in affifitroj* 

To the king's favoEir, mv tliek^-WlUO^ 

That voice is noE unlamiliar to Madhnva's ears ; he 
bursts into the temple and find* MnUti dressed as a 
victim and about to be sacrificed by Ighomghanta, the 
terrible priest of Chamunda, Some Tantcdka rites require 
the sacrifice of a virgin, and the sweetest and purest 
virgin in Padmavati town had b*cn selected and kid¬ 
napped for this sacrifice. Malati herself dbes not know 
that she was stolen : ^ 

* J I fepoactl,” she wp, 
l( A< eveup^n ihe terrace ; wh«a I ir^ke 
I found myietr a pti loner-”—WtLsOtf. 

Madhava rescues his beloved and si ays the malignant 
priest But the more malignant priestess Knpala Kun- 
dala vows revenge. * 

We pass by a great many minor incidents. At last 
Malati elopes with Afadhava. The king sends his guards 
to arrest the culprits; but M.idhava heals back the 
guards, and the king generously forgives him in considera¬ 
tion of his valour. 

Here the play might happily have ended with the 
marriage of the lovers with the ktijp'S sanction ; but 
BhavabJiuti prolongs the story to bring in some power¬ 
ful description of nature and of human feelings. His 
incidents and plot p as usual, are extravagant, but his 
descriptions are matchless in poiver. Mamti is once 
more kidnapped by the foul priestess Kapala KundaU, 
and Madhava goes in search of her among the Vindhya 
mountains. Saudamini, who was a Buddhist priestess 
be fa re* but has now acquired supernatural powers by 
the practice of r Taga, resolves to help Madhava; and 
from her lips we have a powerful description of the 
locality:— 

11 Hcjw wide the Framed ipreortt^mocmtatn und rock, 

Tdi*ns p rilltgetsnd wofrh and flittering stream t 
There where the Fan and the SEadhii triiid* 
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The lowen anil lempto, pinnacle* ?m\ gJiL£J* 

And H/Ljct of Fadiravaiii lik^ a city 
Ffceipilaled from the tkie* T Appear, 

Intelf^V in the pure IranslucenE wave. 

There (Wm Ln^na 1 ! frulie scream* nh sc gr&ee* 

IJy en fly rilna refre *h nj > <iffi ud i he youth i 
ijf FftfEmaVnii plcwnt haunts, ami where 
Up-rn Khe bcibayc, hriyhlenLnp in Lhe ihowet, 

Tlie he^i y-uddetefi lone eonlenivti brnwie. 

Hark I Am lhe baflki of the bnnad Sindbn fall r 
Crashing,jin lhe undermining wml. 

Like the frod voice of Ihu ntlerdaJen dflittls; 

The sound eatends, and Irkc IleramW* roar, 

M deepened by ihfl hollow edging eaverrts* 
li fluatv revetberalSnj* round the htilf* 

Th«e muuni^inj, coined with thick duaiefiEgwonxIii 
Of frag ram nnd.il and rh*e Maltara 
Ureal I Iw mefBUTp the lofty mnuniaift! 

Thai southward sJEclch* whem G^atari 
Impelnmis Ihrouyb the dark deep shade 

Of ikiflitig focests, echoing |& her litry/WlLKW* 

Saudamml, by her magical powers, at last rescues 
MaUti* and Mnlau is^nppily wedded to Madhava. 

The other two plays of Bhavablmti are taken from the 
ICamayitna- One of them, the Afaft.irba CAarite, narrates 
the story ol Ratq^ from his boyhood to his conquests 
in Ceylon and relurn with Sitn to his native country. 
This play is decidedly inferior lo the other plnys of Bhnva- 
bhuti, bill nevertheless contains passages of great power. 
There is a ring of true poetry in the passage in which 
the ancient king Janaka (the promulgator of the Cpanb 
shads and the proud asserlcr of the Kshatriya's equality 
with Brahmans in learning) is roused to indignation hy 
the pretensions of Farms mama . the son. of Jamndagnh 
The old king indignantly exclaims: "Although he hates 
us + still wa have had patience with him so long. When 
he shakes us again like a blade ol grass, then let fhc 
bow be bent against him, although he be a Brahman 

The source of the Godavari, ia the poet's own native 
land, is thus described r — 
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14 Wti««i amitl Jaftailbana's Ffowribc w&odi, 

TTifl l-i!3 Pfiinfada U|ircan hh 

Dtrk tfuctmw! In the ctautlf, am! baLhei bis bmw 

Wlih (heir dehorn dine dc^i ; ihifivce ihr his cates 

He cidl* ilia ontin;* m^tslilre* and sends frtjtfr 

The ptaie Gfl 4 ntwfi 4 'p w its her way* 

Stalely and ctenf* through aivdtnl trees Tbm *harf^ 

Inp^Tiuiit tailkiMrtfl, h« idftjeftk DHine*" 1 — WlLSOSt* 

The other piny, Uttem Rima Cfctrftr* /ontiflues the 
story of the Ramayrraa to Site's exile, anil ^to the recon¬ 
ciliation of Rama with his children, Lava and Kusa, In 
power and in graphic description, this play is equal to 
the Mstlati Mndhuvn, while in pathos and tenderness 
it will compare with anything in the whole range of 
Sanscrit literature, 

f The story is the stcuy of the Ffcunayanat and need 
not be told in detail. The play opens with a conversation 
of Kama and Si tn, no w returned from Ceylon, and seated 
on the throne of Ayodliya or Otide, In the second scene, 
Latahmana exhibits to them, a sen-* of paintings repre- 
* sen ting the past occurrences of Rama's life, and the gentle 
Site can scarcely look over the scenes of her past suffer¬ 
ings without sorrow. The p-iat, of course, lias a word to 
sly about his beloved Godavari, which * 

Bursts forth, 3m3 rfm/rrs I he niouflfcin wcji^ b« way 
Through glomaiy iharteft and thick entangling ttcKidm 1 

—Wruoff 

And Hama remind* Slta of their happy days passed 
there in touching lines, “ 

« R «al SM I h n-u K hr? e, m 1 h □ ml -Sc hajW d vetllne 
U the I Hinders r*F l he shining >rrcam 
’Where fr¥*ry ho*r in fottd t*Hl«irmrflE> wrapped. 

Or in *w«i in it 1 change «f Sfiotight engaged* 

We lived in lrapi|>erl + n^t * htfofid 
EjfClt olhef, reckless nf the light uf Lime *" 


—WttJOIf. 
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The languid Sita r then gone with child, wants repose* 
ami Kama lovingly addresses her— 


M * Be Eh«e afmJS ihj pills#., 

Thine* ever sine* the rm|Uinl keel united us, 

Thine* in the nhj?i or infancy and youth, 

In loudy thicket* and in princely palace^ 

Thine, ever thine. 

Sifa, True, u\ t tny cvef bind and chemhed ford- 
Afrw. Her laill nMdg words are vrordi -of love, 

And neu^Pol her bet h m<wi deir id me. 

Her presence Ei etabrona la mj sight; 

Her contact /ntgnrnj i&ndftl; her loud arm* 

Twined mind my neck ate a far richer clasp 
Than costliest gems : and in my house she reigns 
The guardian goddess of my fame and fortune* 

Oh I I could nev|r E*ai again to lose her. JI — Whms. 

The last sentiment is artfully put in here by the poet, 
lor liama is on the eve of losing Sita again. Weak, as 
lie is loving and gentle, he hears with distress, imme¬ 
diately after leaving Seta in her sleep, that his subjects 
are ill-pleased with his conduct in accepting Sita again, 
after she had been carried away by Rayada. Too weak 
to bear popular dissatisfaction, he submit* to (heir 
desires, and sends poor Sita to exile. 

Twelve years have since passed. and gone. The 
twins to whom Sita gave birth soon after her exile have 
grows to be sturdy boys, versed in arms as in learning 
under the tuition of Valmiki. Sita leads a pensive life 
in the forests, her face 


** Pale and w.m and wet with leaf*. 

She mova along Uke Tcniteffics* 

Invested i»iiEi a monUU dfei* ; 

Oi like embodied Grief she shines 

That i ad o'er toin absence pin**-™—W ilsos. 

It ii arranged that Sita, rendered invisible by divine 
power, should have an interview with Kama p and the 
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po^t must need* have the interview on the bank* of the 
Godavari. There Rama strays, accompanied by Vasantii 
or friend of Sim, and Sita and Tamasa, —invisible to 
Rama,—also repair there. Every scene there recalls to 
Rama th<i bygone days when flam and Sita lived there 
together, and fills him with grief; and Vasanti does not 
fail, by cruel though gentle hints, to bring home to Rama 
his injustice towards Sita. Dhavabhuti i^ too spirited 
not to feel indignant at Ranrn p s extreme ^weakness in 
yielding to popular clamour, and at his unspeakable in* 
justice in sending an innocent and helpless and loving 
wife to exile- And though the poet shares a Hindu's 
feeling of general respect for Rama, yet the reader can 
perceive the poet is determined to give Rama “a bit of 
his mind," for his unparalleled fcebfcnejt and crime. 

Vnsanti takes care to remind Rama h — 

“Mere in IIii* plin l.i in j^tDrc 
RehqliJ (he marble which In happier diyi 
Supported Ehcc niv,\ Sita, Hereihltol* 

Ami from her haivdl £We fodder to I he deer 
Thfrt baldly crowded miand (heir pitlf millfeSs, 

I Mnqi bear 3 *ok u;ma It" {IVttfii. 

1 — 1 Wilson. 

Poor Sita, who is present, though invisible to Rama* 
can bear it no longer; she exclaims— 

,fc Vasinli, lids Ex cruel; 
ton? dflHjanilfl respect From m]\ y wu<& matt 
From ihirse whs* Itiee me-^^WlLSOPp 

But Vasanti is inexorable, and goes on speaking to Rama, 

“'EIo# Haiti! I hem lllc heart 
Th drive Eb.ii genEtc heiny from ihee ? Oivee 
She ihj \o+t* iby uiher tfearef life, 

Liflbl of Ehine eyes, tad ric-cur oi thy nitiL '**— Wilson. 


* Nd itudeht qf SacUrCriL wha bai read these tinea In Use t r:g:.nuit 

hit ever furjatten their mirchlcis bugty, tbyLhm, and (endemeK. 
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In vain does Rama plead the pea pies will* Va$anU 
goes on, and makes horrible suggestions as to the fate 
which has probably overtaken Sita after her exile m the 
forest. Rama sftudder* and weeps aloud. Sita tan 
witness Iter lord'? sufferings no longer; and exclaims to 
Tiimisa, "Alas ! he weeps aloud/ 1 But Tatnasa answers— 

l * + Ti I heller thus 

Trt |^ee A?r fdirowi way L Su(T(tpI* should tpcpt 

Their £ik\ : ihc bonting hznn that stcrfinwi 
In ^Cffdi abtaini icIitr'^-WiLSON. 

We almost think we are perusing a paraphrase of 
Shakespeare's matchless lines in Macbeth,— 

* J Cm 10MQV MOT' Si; tbcgrkr Shall Joel H>n a^k, 

Whiip«Tl the o'ei ffidght hear 11 rut m afcci it break." 

And yet the bard of Vidarbha lived eight centuries 
before the bard of Avon I 

The cruel lesson is administered to Ram a until he 
faints. Situ, herself ^invisible, touches his forehead, and 
at that loving touch Rama revives, exclaiming, “Joy, joy, 
Vasanti I wilt thou share mj joy ?” and declares that he 
his fait the touch of Si La's hand— 

t 

14 1 cm Id no( be deceived. 

Too well I know she tmeh of ikl dear hand 
The marriage rile first placed in mint; evert mw 
Coni a? the SfmW Jr i ft ta my Fevered palm T 
And toft as jainiine bads, Ifirsup U/ 1 —WlLSO* 

But SUa gets away. She and Tamasa must depart* 
but she can scarcely tear herself away, 

''Oh, Eel me 

A little moment logger, m ft form, 

1 never* never, may behold a Earn r-WltsOfr + 

And before leaving, she exclaims— 

M I Iww me ti? ihe feel of rny dear Inrd, 

The source of e»ery hlcMing.”—Willow. 
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Yes, the poor, banished, injured Sita bows to the fee 
of her dear lord,—that lord who had heedletsly, Feebly, 
cruellv sent her to the forest.—alone, helpless, on the eve 
of her confinement! Female self- abnegntion can go on 
further: undying love lias never been more forcibly 
represented; human imagination lias never pictured a 
nobler, purer, satnilier character than that of the gentle, 
ever-loving, all-forgiving Sda, . 

Once again, in another place, the poct^ives ven t> 
indignatiun at llama's feeble conduct. The an-.ii nt mg 
Janaka. revere das much for bis prowess ns for his holy 
life and his Vedic lore, grows indignant when he re¬ 
members his daughter's sufferings. Tire warm blood 
tingles in his old veins when he ponders on [lamas 
conduct, and he bursts out in rage — 


** Shim* nn rhe ihnnUeii lhn.1 wronged *hy famcp 
An -1 haste H> to Unfit calumnies. 

Tfte cruel Maw lliil h,ns ntfffwhelmed my child 
Ain OKI all mf sortE. and tempi* my wiich 
TodtaE vfi!h arm*, m di fit imjiTPdHintis, 

DtfstT-dirhun fcn mjr Sita'i ptfriKtiiaes^—WiUOST. 


The story of Rama’s Asvamedha sacrifice is well 
known. Tire horse is let loose, «nd Rama’s sons dire 
to detain it, and thus unwillingly provoke hostilities with 
Rama’s forces. The meeting of Lava and Cbandraketu 
is well described. Both arc young heroes, full of ardour 
for battle, but displaying chivalrous courtesy and respect 
towards each other, Chandrakctu descends from his car, 
—why ? 


** To pay my hniiw|E£ lo lh«» ynulb, 

And tin ek u^tcr 1 ! duly. Tu 
Al I 4 CH i*n.e wlm fighlifici 

The |£™J rrf 4 r«l* WlLSOSf. 

And this was written centuries before chivalry was 
. developed in Europe. 
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The sage Valmiki arranges a happy reconciliation with 
which theplay is to conclude; bur the poet must have 
another hit at Hama before he lays down his pea. A 
theatrical performance is to take place before Rama* and 
the subject is Rama's desertion of his wife 3 Sitn on the 
stage calls for help when deserted, and in her distress 
and agony throws herself in the Ganges. Rama can 
bear it no JongeA and starts up exclaiming — 

** Dear ta**, Mi bear t 1 fly fa thy as^slaact”—WiCSW* 

His brother LnJtshmana reminds him— 

“ DfK* my Ian) Mipcinlur, wh-W he vbwi ts but a I 

t ihat sucrh ft poTUnfl ihouhl hate heejs lhe gif| or 
ftftiua l l> hii teadtt Uidc, lhe iIcat caLupAjilon of hti f?r?H 
dnlUif. M — Wi lior , 

The reader is herein reminded of Lhe stage in Hamlet 
which was contrived to convict Hamlet's uncle of his 
guilt- The play ends happily, Rama receives back Sit a 
and his boys Lava and Kwsa, and tile people of Ayodhya 
are penitent, and bend 41 in prostrate homage to the 
Queen/' 

V* lien we have spoken of Kalidasa and of Uhavabhuti, 
we have spoken of all that is best in the Sanscrit dramatic 
literature. Several hundreds of plays must have bran 
composed and enacted ip what we may call the Augustan 
Em of Sanscrit literature, but the works of genius only 
survive ; polished imitation and lifeless pieces do not stand 
the test of time. Some of the masterpieces of Shake¬ 
speare will be read eve□ alter Shakespeare^ language 
becomes a dead language, but Feel, Green, and Marlowe, 
or even Ben Jonson will scarcely be remembered twelve 
centuries after the date of Elizabeth. 

The total number of Hindu plays which exist, or which 
are alluded to by writers on the Drama, is estimated by 
H. Hi Wilson to be not more than sixty. Most of these, 
however, are of a comparti vely recent date, and very few 
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are of any merit, or are generally known or read. The 
*nly pieces (Asides those spoken of above] winch arc 
generally known and read at the present day a« the 
Mritkckhakati, the Mudra Rakshasa, and the Vim 
Sankn'ii* A word or two about them will suffice. 

The Mrfcliohhskati is ascribed to a king Sudraka, and 
the time of its composition i$ unknown. Internal evidence 
leads us. however, to think that it must.be Referred to _ the 
brilliant literary period which commenced with the sixth 
century. Its style is not widely dj lie refit from the style 
of composition of the other plays, of this period, and s like 
many of them, it has its scene at Ujjayxni. The Puramc 
Trinity —Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva—is recognised (Act 
VI), Buddhists have already become objects ol aversion, 
though persecution has not yet commenced lAct VII}. 
and the Code of Manu is the Recognised law for the 
administration of justice (Act IX). For the mst, the 
hlrichchbakati deals not with princes and princesses, but 
with men and women in the ordinary walks of life ; it 
gives us an insight into the town Jife of the olden days, 
with its system of justice and police, its gambling and 
other vices ; and it is a fairly correct picture of the people 
and their manners. We shall ha ve to allude to die play 
frequently when we come to the Subject of the manners 
and civilisation of this Period* 

The Mu dm R&kshasa is a more recent play, and the 
author is Yisakha Datta. The dosing speech of the 
drama would seem to show that the MusalmanG were 
alreadv masters of India when this play was composed. 
If® chief interest lies in the fact that it refers to the 
political revolution by which Ghanakya helped Chan¬ 
dra gupt a to secure the throne of the Magadhas about 320 
b.c. The contrast between the character of Chanakya. 
who is scheming, vindictive, violent* and inexorable* and 
that of Rakshaaa^ who is generous, straightforward, noble, 
and faiihfuh is finely drawn. 

The play of Yew Sanbara is attributed to Bhatta 
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Narayan*. who is said to have teen one of the Brahmans 
who came on Adi sura's invitation from Knnouj to Bengal. 
Many Br ahmans in Bengal still claim descent from the 
author of this piece. The subject is taken from the 
Mahnbharata. Draupadr, when lost by Yudhislhitz at 
dice, was dragged in the public assembly by Duhsasann 
by her Veni or braided hair, and she resolved that her 
hair would remain dishevelled until that insult was re¬ 
venged. The insult was revenged when Bhima,killed 
Duryodhana, and Dntupadi's hair was bound up again. 
There are passages which arc vigorous, but on the whole 
the play is harsh in style and rude in execution, and 
it belong* obviously ta a period not very long before the 
Mu ho mm (-(tan conquest of India. 
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The name of Kalidasa stands foremast in poetry as in 
drama, There is a series of Mnhdkavyas or epics in 
Sanscrit belonging to the period oE which we arc now 
speaking, and the two best of them are Kalidasa's, One 
is called RctgJijmin&i or the race of Raghu, and the 
other is Kumar* Sambhaw or the birth of Kumara* 
the war* god, * 

The first is a long account of the royal race of Ayodhya, 
beginning with the founder of the dynasty and ending 
with the last kings of Rama's race* The subjujt is one 
more suited for history than Eos* poetry, but the genius 
of the poet enlivens the whole story. Scenes from the 
lives of kings are painted with all the skill of a great 
master: the descriptions are always rich and spirited, and 
often rise to true poetv; and the reader remains from 
the first to the last under the spell of Kalidasa's rich and 
superb fancy, and his inimitable sweetness of versification. 

One of the happiest and most remarkable passages in 
the whole work is that in which Rama, after winning 
back Sita from Ceylon, travels through the air in a coles* 
tial car all the way to Ayodhya. All India with her 
rivers and forests and mountains and the blue waters of 
the ocean lie below, anti Rama points out the different 
places to his gentle and loving consort- Apart from the 
beauty of the passage* h is interesting as giving us some 
notion of the geography of India as known to the literary 
men of Ujjaymi in the sixth century. 
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In our opinion Kalidasa takes a holder flight, in his 
Kumara Sambhava. Here he does not narrate the his¬ 
tory of a race of kings, but paints from the exhaustible 
storehouse of his imagination the love of Uma for the 
preat Siva, and their happy union, 

Uma was bom the daughter of the deity of the 
Himalaya mountains, and a sweeter child never saw 
the light, | 

" Bleat ihfvl hoar, *nd nil the world was ftty, 

When Mfns'j fjaaghler liW the light nf day. 

A rcHy glow filletl ■ [! tht brigMenlug; sky. 

Arid tfdVfCUJi breere came swccpEng ieftly bj\ 
ilfMthed round ihe hill a sweet unearthly it rain* 

And the glad heavens pen:red down ifaeir Bowery win- 1, 

— Gfeirrmt* 

The early years of the gentle maiden are described 
with esqubite grace ftnd sweetness \ but a great future 
awaits her* The gods intend her as a bride to the mighty 
Siva* for unto them will be boro a child who will lead the 
gods to victory against the Asurna. Siva b now engaged 
in pious contemplation m the H imalaya mountains, and it 
is arranged that the youthful Uma will wait on the 
mighty god as a handmaiden, and look after all hb needs. 

We can remember nothing lovelier and fresher in the 
creations of fancy thaif the image of Uma clad in chaste 
garments and decorated with flowers, attending on the 
great god in his devotions, collecting flowers for him, 
and doing him due obeisance* In doing obeisance she 
stooped sg low. 

11 Thst from her hair f 

Dropped the bright flower that starred the nsidrughi ihere,™ 

—GlTFFITlI., 

And Siva, pleased wit h her homag-\ blessed h ef , 
lf Surely thou shall be 

ISlessed with a huiband who [^ei cone bat th«. w 

— Griffith. 

Everything might have gone on smoothly to the desired 
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2 u'J,[ ievous g° fl Of Love had not interfered. 

He marks the moment of lira's weakness, and lets go his 

ESy&i=^** *" — - ** - «» 

" UEr she mnn-n’i influence no the la at rcif 

a t!ra,in s nt " » he hermii'3 bf u»,, 

Wh,l eftfl ih E m.iMeo’* Up that mocked the dye 
Of »t|ie red faj t h- b«4lt hi* melting «,t 
And nh ! how showed the Injjr'i | OTC for him, * 

_ >e caving townm and each quivering Timh t 

Like young kluS.iinlwn, when the l«f bodi t we 1| 

?"* ef ‘r'iftE’hey (nee « well. 

An l rflr' 1 n ^ S ' **“ she snu e ht Ermmd, 

2? rfun not torn their burning B round. 

Thtn irjin ii™ fi effort Si*. WM to r «, 

, . “' 1,m of ^ hi* ironhfa! bmd 

And leet*. with angry eyes th.it tnund him roll, 

* ' CmptSt ° itf his sogt. 

He toted end «, the hold young archer stand, 

Hu hots bent ready In his skilful hand, 

AndTheTr^ ' hB = yr '~ hk -etl deprewed, 

And Ibe left foot thrown forward a* . ,eM, 

Then was the herwil g.- J to marlnesjdflshed. 

I hen fmm hi, ere ttA fl Jm „ „f fu[y j1aibed _ 

Ch3riJ -'- ,:l !he btwiy Of that KlorioHj brow, 
bCflhee e ™w the cate fnpporl its terror now. 

Hark , heavenly voiem tighlng through the air; 

■Ee calm, great Siva, O t« calm and spare t* 

Alas ! thr angry eyc'i resistlew flashes 

Have scorched I he gen tle king of love to adiei 1" 

, - ., —Griffith. 

Loves bride laments the deothj of her lord, and Uma 
m mortification and grief retires into a wood and Wins 
penances and prayer. The poet launches again into a 
description of the gentle and tender girl subjecting her- 
selt to hard ponanees unsuiled to her frame. Summer 
is passed amid scorching Ores,—in autumn she remains 
expovid to the raim.^and the blasts of winter see her 
stul unshaken in her purpose 

A yotipg hermit comes to inquire the reason of these 
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s Evens penances undertaken by a bat 

rf* Id** aad wanders about in 

funeral places. 

« inpaii*n.Wu»* Urt^ * ** Guim*. 

Ktiihed to her wui|>-=» i” * n **lW fl " 

She explains to the unmannerly hermit with P 55510 ”' 

.»%£« the S lo™. <* «•« <™t«? *>«>» 

knows and none c&n comprehend, and she rise* to P 
from the place in anger and scorn. 

*$ht urn#* *** 7 * wuk wr^h her b™* »wcl!in Si 
tutel of bark in aa^ijr piide n*p*Uin£,— 

But luddca la, before hm wurulenng ryes 
In tiered farm *h« *** *h= : 

Tii SSw'i iclf before ibe asmnlibc4 maid 
In aU bUfieci^iesr wajesay wrayed 1 — Gat^nt**- 

ft 

V, s it is Siva himself, who had refused to be forced 
■ *? W hut is now propitiated and pleased with hums 

J^JS££ .u. ol hi, M. 

fr0 Amo^g’ 'of Kalidasa, the best and 

5W eet^t !s the Me^udhta or the Cloud Messenger The 
STto simple. A Yalcsha is banished by royal order 

from his home for being too fond of bismfe ^dneg^ 

mg his duties; and in his exile he gaees on the d k 
doud of the rainy season and bids Scarry a m ^ £ 
love to his dear beloved at home. The lover indicates 
ihr way by which the cloud should proceed, and the 
poet describes the various parts of India From the VtodhyoS 
to the Himalaya mountains in verse, which, for richness 
of fancy and melody of rhythm, lias never been excelled 
in the literature of the world. 
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+ l Oni Nidi 1 * bflli thy w.it*r ihed # 

And raise the lechlc juminc 1 ! ttsrsgnkd head. 

Or-lttl for at while ihy Lu^pii 51 ng ihinud^ 

To whore l h rise dAOUeli wthe friendly clmdl 
Al whsle lhe c^rhmTa &tweiy litres thy icck + 

The iftweHiflj fuabeumi Lins* iheir len ter check* 

The ear-hnfic ]n*isi fndts, anti train (hey chaw* 

Faii^DcJ dtiJ faint* the 0r<ip9 dial d«w the £i« t 
What Lh-nu^h eo non hem efimet ihy j.->nrney Ufa 

Cement to (rack a shortly devious way* I 

To ffiir pit I p cm and pfkJe 

And liejutcQUi daughttfl 1i*rn awhile aiiJe ; 

Tho« glineidj* ejfci, those 1 timing \m*\n Uttwcij, 

Dirk «t ihy days, and [Find io v*tn hast been. 

*- » -k r « f 

Behold the cllj whose immrrlaS fame 
Glows in Amamift or Ffaa/jV name ! 

Rwe*afd r>r deeds that wntth and Intre iflsptre. 

And bardi hi paint them w-rh pcciic £re t 
The fiirnt portion of celestial hirib, a 
Of Indra** pamdtie EatRiferrcd U> earth, 

The Init rewird r-a aeM auiteren gtTcn, 

The only reeo:n|iwnfe then left to hen re a. 

Here ai ihe early eephyn waft along, 

In i welling harm any, the woodland 

Titey fliers west uesi from the fragrant flower 

Thai jiy/ol opens to the morning hoar ? 

With frienlly real they ipnit around the maid 
WliO early c jarii their vlVlfying a|d + 

And eoo| Fnvrn Sifrar jelid wave* embrace? 

Eaeh Langaid limh and enervated grace/'—WtLSOH. 

Bharavt, who whs & contemporary or a successor of 
Kalidasa, is by a bag way inferior to him in all the quali* 
ties which make a great and a true poet in the richness 
of a creative fancy, in true tenderness and pathos, and 
even In the sweetness and melody of verse, Kalidasa is 
incomparably a greater poet. Hut nevertheless Rharavi 
boasts of a vigour of thought and qf language* a spirk d 
siid lofty eloquence in expression, which KalMa** 
seldom equals. Only one Mnhakavya, the Kiratar- 
juniam of Bturivi, has been left to us, and it is one 
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oi the most vigorous and spirited poems in the Sanscrit 
language. 

TJie story is taken from the Mahabharau. Yudbis- 
thira is in exile, and his spirited wife Draupadi urges 
him to break the treaty with his cousins and to win back 
Jus kingdom. With the burning defence of a proud 
and a wronged woman, she points out to him that pence 
*nd submission ill become a KshtUrCy*; that faith is not 
to be kept *Ub tlie faithless ; that kingdoms and glory 
are not won by meekness and resignation. 

**Co!]it=e! Iff a illicitly mcmaffh 
Ji ftbukc frij>u fr.imin wrak, 
l+ 3al, igBQtiftg woman "i. dmy* 

Fi^liiil tf tuy ferUng* | 

if Spom Lhii^h.aiMiinir \h? ftfewtu, 

Utre- dcsI/uCIlcm quick 
"ITeimin ijjally, EL'rt |ifDnt| manirch* fc 
t>tr-rfnrin4 p4iknn pf« c ! 

"If frrgtrcncti tlaim w |!i cHcmh 
Qudlifie pride nn4 noble ire* 

■ "Furrs* ihh Inw nt raynl ^luiy T 

Phil \hj lucks null war star Fire P 

ih pnswt writer.) 


m 

Yudhisthira’s spirited brother Bhitna supports Drau- 
padi : but \ udhfethim is not to be moved from his 
p.igrik-d word* and recommends resignation. Jn tt» 
meantime Vyasa, the mythical compiler of the Vedas, 
oom* s to see the king in his exile, and advises Ariwna to 
seek by penance those celestial arms, with which he will 
conquer his foes in the hour of battle. Arjuna accord- 
mgly takes leave of his brothers, and Draupadi of course 
urges him on to the task with her persuasive eloquence. 
The hero retires mto the solitudes of the Himalaya n»un- 
tains to perform Ins penances. 

So part of the poem brings out Biiflrdvps menu as a 
poet to greater advantage than the account of Ariuntt i 
peaancet in Hus wild solitude. Hi* innate pride and 
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prowets are admirably contrasted with his present peace¬ 
ful vocation ; and the influence of his presence is fcfl by 
the animate and inanimate creatures of the peaceful her¬ 
mitage* Jndrsrs messenger sees this itranga hermit, and 
reports to the god accordingly. 


■‘nLiSse a lamiivnry nf lit* «k*i 

Tfwnsh cSnd In barfclt cm lull, 

"A than, intcni tin imuiwms faf'Sh. 

Djth penances- - And ciiftl i» U-iU I 

*■ Hi-i arras, wt^r mmetei simkr-Hke coil* 
I |p1d a irtfcbly powerful h w : 

"Bat ■’rnlle Eire hi* flisdj and iml. 

Np gefltkr hetniit lives Muw l 


4, The wind blfiWl softt The sward rt greeft* 

And gentle rftiru nh« dust allay, 

"By worth inlsrt ufid T 1 he element* 

In om accord eltfissnee pay f 

“The fiirrit twain their si rife frrg*U 
And lUlen l&hts beck and Wntd; 

"Ffti him Ibe irees with blot tom i wait ; 

The mountains own him at iitdf leid I 

f 'Hii totl betpeakf ft pfl-TpCH hi£b. 

J Era fnien denote* ntceest it near, 

**A gentle hermit I—i?iai his eye 
iMlill a sem t of awe and fcfii t 

"If from sainli he i* descended* 

From Dftilf** is imnc, m kindly Ime, 

"I knm* not i lord ! Knr why in wocidt 
He penance doth and riles divine,' 1 

(UnfvbthLtcf IraMtkhiut^ 

Tfidm is pleased with the message, for Arjuna is hii sou, 
■ nd Indra -wishes him success. But nevertheless he it 
Hsaived to try the mortal us he tries all anchorites, and 
tends celestial nymphs to lure the hero from his austere 
rites. Our author launches into a description of these 
lowly nymphs in four cantos, describing bow they gather 
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flowers and plunge into a river, and appear with renovated 
beauty before the solitary anchorite. 

Pale wiUl p-ensnes* atid fiL«i 

In arrtiE attfltttier)* cilnn and gfcal, 
peaceful a^ihc mijhlf V^ily 
Arj-unk s-s-tf al last they mfil l 

ReiTvlcndeal En a rftise of Sighs, 

A?iOne upaq a hill he Hood» 

Like lilt beauteous lord of night I 

And secraaed lilt god of nil the wood I 

Pale Willi penances*—bdt great ! 

UflApjJfnaetiatile,—in hk pea^efrU fooircr I 
Abqe,—foul tUong a* hom b might t 
A labt, —bat wieldbg India'* pnwer 1 

[ Ifnfut&tiihid irmlatiiffii ) 

Such was the hero whom the nymphs meet, and such 
was the saint whom they vainly try to tempt. The celes¬ 
tial beauties retire, somewhat humbled* and then Indra 
himself comes in the guise of an old anchorite to dis- 
sonde Arjun-t from his penances; even as Kalidasa £ 
Siva comes in disguise *to dissuade Uma from hers. The 
mutability of worldly grandeur, the folly of seeking power 
and fame, the wisdom of seeking true virtue and salva¬ 
tion—all these are pleaded by the disguised god with 
convincing eloquence t but Arjuna remains unconvinced 
and unshaken in bts purpose. 

Is Father ! thy advice l§ holy, 

Bat alas is mill not 
As the tlutf ef night 

Djth not sell ihe Sight c«f day. 

Far I seek In wash h>ut siain t — 

Slain frit which tilU hfsfl halb fc*<d K — 

With the (caidiof t for ihc ‘Inin 
Be iheii vnfr»"«<iin^ wjrtnifs shed ! 

If she hflpe nn ^hkh Vvt resitd. 

Be Unreal, idle, tiifn, 

Be it 1* i—thy Words me wnMrd S 
P-udon, if I caBte th« pain. 
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T 1 H t con^isei* CFuih my fen*. 

Win apnirt out Ip-njphul law* 

S^lvalionj «:lf u> ms *Tfre n?;i|ii r — 
l hncTrance ta mf luhy 3 inn t* 

( UnpykMik&t frwAtrtnt) 

Inelra is not ill-pleased with this unshaken det^rmina¬ 
tion, which yields neither to temptation jor to reason v 
and the god discloses himself and points out to the hero 
the way to win the celestial arms he seeks; by the worship 
of Siva, who alone can bestow them. 

Once more Arjuna engages in penances and severe 
austerities, until the fame of his rigid piety is carried to 
Siva himself* Siva now comes to meet the pious Ksha- 
triya,—not in the guise of tm old man to dissuade him 
from his religious performances,—bat as a warrior wishing 
to try a warrior's steel* He aisutne< the guise of a Kirata 
or wild hunter, and a mighty boar which came to attack 
Arjuna is slain* Both Arjuna and the disguised god 
claim the merit of having slain the animal, and thus a 
quarrel is picked up which leads to a fight, which our 
author describes in no teas than she cantos. 

The battle, though fall of striking and spirited passages, 
is nevertheless described in the extravagant style common 
to Hindu peels. Arms of snafees, arms of fire, and arms 
of clouds and rain are discharged until the firmament j* 
filled with hissing serpents, roaring llamcs t or copious 
torrents of rain J Bui all these miraculous weapons are 
of little avail to Aijiina; to the hero's great astonishment, 
the wild hunter replies to every weapon with a mightier 
one. and is more than a match for the most skilled 
warrior of the period 1 

AstpnUW at the hnnlfi'i skill, 

Atjrtna, coeqoertf nf his 

PiU^d in lalffitc and in flsabf, 

Hiigivlnjp sudi ai Ihrse srnK f 

Wuriaci ^Tc.nt of mu chiefs power 

1 hufc met and haUtfi All, 
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Da ih th? sun hnw to the moon ? 
ief^c ihc main stiaSI A*jma fail i 

1 * tlkili Fi Hhi.i cEic.ini 7 

Am I Arjtma nijl f 

Why ■conrj.ucri m\ Of mighty |OKf 
Tbia moufHAincer 1 * ublulgr&d: skiJ fc f 

Efnjing the Akj is if in I wain. 

Shaking the wide canli'i solid frallte. 

Hew figbli this bncifiih mo4nlsini!er J 
Dceiti. el man diiLTLiiibrci |j> radium I 

Not BhiihmS 1 ! self nor Diem? -Dwrvf 
Sucb skill to ihciLdp tu atnd Jjjj dill I 

Dan a- simple mfiuaEam twain 
ftjucsi sudi iupeihitman arl P 1 

( UnftiMts&td tr&uhiim.} 

At length, deprivedait arms, Arjuna spring on hit 
invincible foe to wrestle him down* The wrestling goes 
on long* and Siva* no mean wrestler* springs into the air 
to attack Arjuna, and the latter holds him by the feet 
to pull him down. This appeal the mighty god cannot 
withstand; a faithful worshipper holds him by the feet* 
Siva reveals himself, and blesses the saintly warrior* and 
bestows on him the coveted arms by which he is to win 
back his kingdom and his fame, 

Such is the celebrated poem of Share vi* which does 
not boast of any interesting plot or any striking creations 
of fancy, but which is characterised by a force and vigour 
of sentiment and expression which have given the poem 
a place among the unperishable works of the ancient 
Hindus. 

Coming now to the seventh century, we know on the 
authority of the Chinese traveller l-tsing that the poet 
Rhartribari graced the age of Sikditya H. Rbnrtrihari's 
Sa/rries show th.it tl£ was a Hindu, but they are never¬ 
theless marked by the Buddhist spirit of the time in 
which he lived. Yrofessor Tawney of Calcutta has ren¬ 
dered some of them into elegant and spirited English 
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verse and * f«W extracts will convey an idea of th* 
original to the reader 

♦* 5j.it to iwrrre from troth or mercy, noi for life to stoop to ilnmc; 

From I he poor m gtt \Is accepting BK from inert of erP F*nM ; 

Lnftj (kith and proud submission—who on fortune's gtfdy 
Fitm can i rwJ this path of duty, n arrow as tht sabre's ed^e * pp 


I* Abstinence from iio of bloodshed* and ftmo Speech of Others' WiYt*, 
Tmth and open-handed largeil, kve for m:n ofhoty h«»i 
Freedom from 4*««i and ^varies,—*ucn I he pash that kadi in hnM 
p al h which every may travel, and IfeMinple cannotmiil. 


■ 1 Trea eh ery it of crimes iti c black M% * 
Avarice is a wuchl of vice* 

Tiuih m nnli’cr far !_h=ul penance, 

Pmfii y th^n toirffitic- 
Qwiily i the firtt of nrltldt 
Dignity doth ntvit a.3 -rn. 

Kite* Ledge i Hum phi imasrilted f ^ * 

Betlec dejLh than puUkf si^rn + ip * 


«Y*re a of acres 

Hat we arc t«d* of ^njfj 
Xnd wg labduti the aialuJc. 

If you SQbdoe theHf mg; 
The rich of f*u ace ipcdLinft 
In me the wi*e beSieie , 
And If too find me Likiome, 
my then—I l*he mj 


i 


■* Whit profit are the Veda** 

Or bi&ks of N ai tore, 

Or t hr.te lonp-windCLl I ce ends 
Repealed « h er *nJ o p tt £ 
What gain we by oni priFritsf 
A dwelling in the ikie*— 

A iniacrahle memion, 

Ike men yi deuptie— 
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AST ih«c are huckitermf* mcduHli— 
Give jc.c Hut pe[f#ei way 
Of ip I f*ctini a i ntd fm h Ec-n p 
Wbse jiatfl is Uufle away h ,f 


A hermi: i forrsl CfH, muJ fcjlowsblp viilh tteer t 

A harjiilcE-s nsi^l »f frit* Hone \xdn bqkff ihc »Ercarn ; 

Afc lac I pa I o Lbo&c |opg for Seti/s jjttEdancc here| 

liul be [be mind dcTQUt t Gtir bumes w\\\ farcali &cfW 

—C. H. Tawwet, 

The extracts of DhartrihaK given above will enable the 
reader to appreciate the opinion of Professor Lassen, that 
it is tile terse and epigrammatic character of Bhnrtfihari's 
short poems which make them conspicuous among the 
productions of the Indian muse ; and the perfect art with 
which they are composed make them worthy of being 
ranked among the masterpieces of Indian genius. 

We have seen before that a Mahakavya known as 
Bhattiiatya is also probably the work of Bhartrihari. 
It is the story of the Jinmayana told briefly; the remark, 
able feature of the work is that it has been written m 
teach grammar J Ail the conjugational forms of verbs 
which are difficult To ( remember, and all other difficult 
derivations of words have been interwoven in melodious 
verse, so that the student who knows the poem knows 
Sanscrit grammar also. The poetry does not aspire to 
the beauty of Kalidasa's poems, or the dignity of Uharavi's 
work, but the mastery of words and the art of composition 
are perfect and matchless, and worthy of the author of 
the epigrammatic 5a takas, 

Two other Makakavyas are also generally studied by 
Hindu students; but both these are later productions 
and belong probably to the eleventh and twelfth centuries’ 
when the Rajputs had become masters of India. One 
of them is Naitkadka of Sri Marsha and the other is 
Sishitpolavadha of Maghm The stories of both are taken 
from the Mahabharata, 
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Naishadha is the wellkoowa story of Mala and Dama- 
one of the most touchifig episodes qf the great 
epic. Dr. Buhkr fixes the dates of this poem in tha 
lath century. The poet is said by Rajasekhara to 
have been born in Benares, hut he was cerfirr'y 
familiar with Bengal; and Vidyapatfi a Bengali poet 
of the 14th century, claims Sri Harsh! to be a Ben¬ 
gali. It is possible, as has been conjectured, by some 
antiquarians that he migrated from the north-west 
to Bengal 

Sisupalavadlia, as its name implies, is the story of 
the destruction or the proud king Sisupala by Krishna. 
It is a distant imitation of Dhnravi's Kimtarjuniya ; 
and the name Afagka (a winter month) is probably 
assumed by the author to indicate that he takes away 
th* glory of Bhumvi I which means the sun). Accord¬ 
ing to the tfkoja Prmvmdha he was a contemporary 
of King Bhoja of Dhara in the mb century. 

The most melodious song thaj has ever been written 
in Sanscrit is the Cata Gtfvi it da, written by layadm 
of Bengal in the 12th century. 

Jayadeva was a poet of the court of Lakshmana 
Sedrip as has been proved %y the colophon of an 
ancient copy of his poem discovered by Dr. Duller in 
Kashmir; and he obtained from the king the title of 
Kaviraja. Hss poem relates to the loves of Krishna 
and fiiidha, and has been rendered with matchless 
grace and beauty into English verse by Sir Edwin 
Arnold, One extract will suffice, ft describes erring 
Krishna's amours with other nymphs, and describes the 
gratification of the five senses; smell, sight, touch, 
taste and hearing: — 

"One with lEar bletKHrtnl clwmpic wrfjuhel, won* him la rest Ills head, 

On the dark pal tmwv of her brtasl sn tenderly Q»tsprG»d ; 

Anil o'er his IrniW with tosei bhswn ihc tartl t fraRranc* me, 

Tbal LUs on th* enchanted icnsc like ram in tfeinty air ; 
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While [he company of damsels wave many at] odorous spray, 

And Krishna laughing, toy lag, sighs the ioft spring sway. 

Another gazing in his face* fils wistfully apart* 

Searching it with those Sotik^ of t*Te that leap from heart to benrt; 
Her eyes—ch re wish shy dcurtp veiled, by [heir tavhef blacks- 
Speak 10 lhal Krishna cannot cSoa% but sen I the message back f 
In fcht company of damsels whose bright eye* in the ring 
Shine found him wi th soft in caning; in ihe merry light of spring. 

The lhlr*l one of lhat dinting band nf dwellers tn the wowl— 

Body and bemom panting with the pulie of youthful blrvod— 

Leans Of ex him, as is his ear a lightsome thing lo speak. 

And theft with leaf-soft lip imprints a kiss below his cheek J 
A kiss lhai thrills, tml Krishna, lams at the silken touch 
To give it back,—Ah* fUdhs ! target ti ng thee too ranch. 

Add one with arch smile beckons him away from Jumna's hank*, 
Where ihe tall bamboo brcitEe like spears in battle ranks. 

And plucks his cloth to make inh come into the manjpi shade. 
Where the JtelFl is *tpe ami golden, and the milk and cakes are laid ; 
Oh I golden red the mangoes, and glad the feasts of spring* 

And fair the flowers to lie npoq. and sweet the dancers sing. 

Sweetest of all that tempi rei? who dances for Him new 
Wah subtle feet which part and meet in Ihe Ras measure stow, 

To the chime of silver handle*, and the beat of rose-lmf hands* 
And pipe and Lule and cymbal pin yeti by the woodland bands ; 

lhal wholly passto-radaden— ey?£ car, senjei snul o'crcome*- 
Kirilina is Iheirs in the fateil J his heart forgets its home* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FICTION* 

In£>ia was not better known to ike iocient nations 
for her science ami poetry than as the birth-place of 
fables and fiction! The oldest Aryan fables that are 
to be found anywhere are in the Jaiaku tales, dating 
from some centuries before Ch*Est, and Dr. Rhyi 
Davids has pointed out that many of them have tra¬ 
velled to different parts of Europe, and have assumed 
various modem shapes* # 

The fables of die Panchatantra were probably cur¬ 
rent in India for many centuries before they were com¬ 
piled in their present shape in easy and graceful Sans¬ 
crit proie* The work was translated into Peisian in 
the reign of Nousharwan 1531 to 573 A.D,)* and it is 
certain therefore that the Sanscrit compilation wa* 
made in the sixth century, if not earlier- The 
Persian translation was rendered in Arabic, and the 
Arabic translation was rendered tn Greek by Symeoo 
Seth about icBo* The Greek version was again 
rendered Into Latin by PassittuS* A Hebrew transla¬ 
tion of the work was mafic by Rabbi Joel about 1150. 
A Spanish translation of the Arabic version was pub¬ 
lished about 1315- The fint German translations 
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were published in the fifteenth century, ami since then 
the work has been rendered in to all the languages of 
Europe, and is known as the fables of Filpay or BtdpaL* 
Thus for many centuries the juvenile population of 
the world was amused with the simple but ingenious 
tales ot animals which a Hindu compiled from the 
current folklotl uf his countrymen. 

When we proceed from the sixth to the seventh cen¬ 
tury we find a great change m Sanscrit prose. More 
ambitious works were composed, in a style which is 
more ornate and elaborate, but stilted and artificial, 
Dandsn composed his Dnsakiimarachanti probably at 
the very consmcncement of the seventh century. Th* 
work, as its name signifie-, is the story of ten princes 
who meet with various adventure*, most of which am 
of course supernatural. The style* though sufficiently 
ornate and artificial, is yet less extravagant than that 
of fCadnrnvarL ^ 

Bnnnbbatta, the renowned writer of the Kadamvari 
was, as we have seen before, a courtier of Sitaditya II, 
and was the author of the Rntn&vali drama, and of 
a life of the emperor called Hnrshacharita, Bana- 
bhaitaS father was Qtiitrabhnnu, and his moth?r was 
Rajyadfivi ; and Chttrabhnrui died when young Buna 
was only 14 years of Bhad nmafayana f Isaua 

anfl Mil yum were among Barm's early friends. 

The story of Kad&mvnri is wald and weird, and too 
long to tellthe same couple of lovers go through more 
than one life, and still feel the same irresistible attraction 
for each other* Scenes of overwhelming passion, intense 
sorrow, irresistible love, and austere penances in wild soli¬ 
tude* are depicted with power and with a wonderful 
command of language. There is little of tkarntter in the 
various personages. They am nil carried away by the 
vicissitudes of fortune* or by torrent* of feeling which 
have the power of fate. It is this which Hindu writers 
* Sec T*irnry'i Irani-Ution af Kafka Sari fa Sag V6L II, p 43, note. 
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deliglit in depicting: cf determined effort* of the will 
in supporting or combating the oriiiimry ill* of life, there 
are few descriptions in Hindu, works of imagination, l or 
the rest, the style of Composition, in spite of its wonderful 
power, is ornate and redundant, laboured and extravagant, 
beyond all reasonable bound'.: and often the same verbose 
sentence, with strings of adjectives and tong compounds, 
with A profusion of si mi lies and figures tff speech, run 
through several pages 1 

Subandhu also lived in the seine reign and wrote the 
Vasavadatta, a shorter tale, Prince Kiindarpnkatu and 
princess Vasavadatta fell in love on dreaming of each other ; 
and the prince went to Kiisumapura (Patalipntra), met the 
princess, and carried her away on an a r real steed to the 
Vindhva mountains. There he fell asleep, and when he 
awoke he found her not. On this KandorpalmLu was about 
to commit suicide, when n voice front the sky prevented 
him, and promised him eventual reunion gitll his beloved 
bride. After long wanderings, he found a stone figure 
resembling his long lost wife \ he touched it, and In! 
Vasavadatta waked to life. A holy shiflt had turned her 
into stone—with the merciful provision, however, that she 
would be restored to life on bring touched by her husband. 

We have yet one or two other important waits of 
fiction to speak of. The Brihat fcathn is a collection 
of fables and talcs which were tong current among the 
people tn Southern India in the Paisachi dialect, Tn the 
latli century, Samadeva, a Kashmirian by birth, abridged it 
and put it into Sanscrit in order to console Queen Suryavnti* 
of Kashmir, on the death of her grandson Hamhadeira: 
and this abridged compilation is known as the Katin Sarit 
Sagnri. 

In -he preface to the work, we are told that the tal*s 
were originally told by Kfttyana, the critic of Pnnim mid a 
minis IT of Chandra gupU, king of the Magadbas; and 
that they were carried to Southern India by a Punch* and 
repealed ia the Patsachi language to Gunodhya. who 
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compiled and published them. It is needless to remark 
that the storv nnoecting the tales with Katyaoa is a fic¬ 
tion; the tales are a product of Southern India, and were 
originally in the Paisachi dialect. 

Sonmdeva's Sanscrit version, the Kntha Sark Sagar* 
it divided info 18 hooks and 124 chapters, and contains 
nearly everything in tb^way of folklore known in India I 
We find in it occasional stories from the Mafmbharata and 
the Ramayana, some tales from the Puranas, much of the 
fables of the Pancliatmitra, the whole of the twenty-five 
tales o! a demon known as the Beta! PachLsi, some 'of the 
tales which we believe J occur in the Sinhasan Batisi, and 
many adventores of the great Vikraixmdityn of L'jjayani. 
The tales throw much light on the manners and customs 
and the domestic life of the people. 

With regard to Vikrarmditya nf Ujjayini t we are told 
that he was the son* of Mahendmditya by the queen 
Saumyadarmna, and that he had a second name Vishatna 
Sila (Siladitya ?) We are also told that he was s*ut to the 
earth, because the gods complained of the oppression of the 
Mlechchhas in India,—and Vife rama fulfilled his destiny and 
slew the Mlechchlias. 

The only other well-known work of fiction ts the Hitopi- 
desa, which is merely a compilation of a portion of the 
older Panchatantra. Uis remarkable that nil these work's 
of fiction are in Sanscrit, although the Prakrku were the 
spoken tongues in India in the Puranlk Period. 

Vararvchi, one of the “nine gems" of Vikimmaditya's 
court- is the oldest gr.i mm iriau who treaii of the Prakrit 
dialects. He distinguishes four distinct dialects, viz., the 
MakiirasJiiri or Prakrit, properly so called ; the Saura!t*ti t 
very similar to the Mahataushtri, and like it derived from the 
Sanscrit; the ArfradK -and the M&$*dki } which hi*! two are 
said to be derived from the SaurasenL 

These Psmiffit dialects gradually came into use in 
Northern India from the older Pali language which was 
the sacred language of the Buddhists, and had been the 
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spoken tongue for a thousand years. Incised, the political 
Hnd religious causes which ushered in a Dew form of 
Hinduism in the place of declining of Buddhism had un¬ 
doubtedly some influence in establishing the newer Prakrit 
dialects in the place of ilte older Pali. 

Political anti religious changes have generally been 
attended in India and elsewhere,—not indeed with sudden 
changes in the spoken tongue,—hut with si/ch changes (alow 
and gradual in themselves) being authoritatively and sud¬ 
denly recognised. When the vigorous colonists on the 
banks of the Gauges and the Jumna left behind their old 
mother country, the Punjab, in learning and civilization, the 
Sanscrit of the Rig Veda was replaced bv the Sanscrit of 
the IIrahuianas. With the rise of Magadim' and of Gautama 
Buddha Pali replaced the Sanscrit of the Brabomnas. With 
the decline of Buddhism and the rise of Puranik Hinduism 
under Vikraninditya, the Prakrits ttofe the place of the Pali. 
And lastly, with the fall of ancient races and the rise of the 
Rajputs, in the ioth century was witnessed the rise of the 
Hindu language which is still spoken in Northern India, 

AH this is intelligible. But thcTtaders of Kalidasa and 
of fibavabhuti will naturally inquire, Did those poets write 
in a dead language ? Is it possible to compose a Saknntnla, 
a Meghadutn or an L'ttnra Chari to in a dead language ? 
Does the history of other nations fSmish us with one single 
instance of such works of matchless beauty being composed 
in a dead language? 

Those who have compared the Prakrits with Sanscrit 
will find no difficulty in answering these questions. Sans¬ 
crit was not a dead language in the Puranik Period in the 
‘Orisc in which Latin is now a dead language in Europe. 
The difference between Sanscrit and the Prakrits is far less 
than the difference between the Latin and even the Italian, 
When llie Befits were commonly spoken,Sanscrit was still 
understolid and evert -ipnl.cn in courts. Learned men carried 
on oral controversies in Sanscrit. All proclamations and 
state manifestoes were in Sanscrit. Pandits carried on con- 
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venation in the court as in the schoolroom in Sanscrit. 
Poems were recited and plays were rehearsed in Sanscrit. 
All men Of education and culture understood Sanscrit and 
often .poke Sanscrit. Probably the common people in 
towns who 'poke the Prakrits understood ordinary easy 
Sanscrit. The educated and the learned were certainly 
perfectly at home with Sanscrit. It was the language 
which they ah\«iys read* which they often spoke, and in 
which they composed and thought, and even conversed, 
Sanscrit was not therefore a dead language, in the Pnranik 
Period in the sense in which it is a dead language now. 
And Kalidasa and Bbavabtiuti did riot compose in a dead 
language, properly so called, when they wrote the Sakuntala 
or the Uttar a Charita. 


* 



CHAPTER XV, 

CLOSE OF THE A^ClENf A GB 

Wfiwill now close this rapfd acid imperfect History of 
CivHisaijoit in Ancient India* It was impossible within 
our limits to attempt anything like a campreheqsive or 
exhaustive account of this vast subject. We have rather 
tried to connect together onty the lending facts of Indian 
History, and to present a connected series of outline 
sketches, illustrating Hindu Civilisation in successive 
ages. If in these portraits our countrymen have re¬ 
cognised the features of our ancient forefathers, however 
indistinctly, our Labour has not been thrown away. We 
now crave their attention for a few moments longer to 
the last pages of our album, illustrating the social man¬ 
ners and civilisation of the last of Hindu History 
anterior to the Mahommedan conquest 

This last age oF Hindu History divides itself into two 
well-marked periods. The manners of the Rajputs of 
Delhi and Ajaiir in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
belong to the Modern Age* and were somewhat different 
from those of the times of Vi km nudity a and SiJaditya 
which belong to the Ancient Age' The Rajputs belong 
to modem history ; Vikramaditva and SiUditya belong 
to ancient history* The dark ages which intervened, 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, divide the ancient 
period from the modern period in India. 

In the present chapter, we will confine our observa¬ 
tions therefore to the dvilLtalion of the Hindus at the dose of 
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the Ancient Age, from the sixth to the eighth century. 
We will attempt to paint the social life of the Hindus o f 
the time of Knlidasaand Bhatfabhuli; and the immortal 
works of these and other poets of the period will furnish 
us with the materials uf our picture. In the following 
chapter we will try to portray the cmlisat ion of the time 
when the mode™ age begins, from tho tenth to the 
twelfth century, and we shall obtain our materials irom 
the notes of' a. thoughtful, learned, and sympathetic 
foreigner who has left us records of his impressions, 

Kalidasa himself has, in his character of Dushyanln. 
given us a picture on the great kings of the timt,— oi 
Vikramaditya, lor instance. Wc can conceive to some 
extent the life that was fed by the great Emperor °l 
Northern India in the midst of his Insurious and learned 
tour, his guards and, his soldiers. Martial m his de¬ 
meanour mid active in his habits, he delighted in war and 
in hunting, and often look his soldiers, his chariots, Ins 
horses and his elephants in great hunting expeditions m 
the primeval junglesjif India, A fool was as invariably 
the companion of Hindu kings as of European monmehs 
in the middle Ages, and the Indian fool was a Brahman, 
whose stupid apprehension, gross tastes, and occasional 
witty savings regard the leisure hours of the king. 
Soldiers guarded his palace night and day, while m the 
inner appartments female guards waited on the king, and 
were under the orders of an aged and faithful chamber¬ 
lain- To judge from the poufs account, the great con¬ 
queror of the Sakas did not dislike the company of hate 
women, who guarded his palace and accompanied him in 
hunting with bow* nnd arrows, and gracefu ly d^ked 
with flowers. Indeed, if we can rely on the tales of the 
Katha Sarit Sagara, which are valuable because based on 
the older work Brihat Kuhn the Emperor of L jjavim 
was not very particular as to the race or caste °' *_ e 
lovrlv damsels whom he wedded one after another, 
after" his numerous adventures. Mad ana Su&dan, a 
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"Bhil princess was one of the number* and at her wed- 
I ding her father declared/ M And I* my sovereign, will 
follow you as your slave with twenty thousand archers/ 
The amorous emperor, we are told in the same work, 
fell in love with Malnynvati, princess of Malayapura, 
on seeing her picture* and with Kalin^*oa r princess 
of Bengal p on seeing her figure sculptured in stone m 
a Vilinra ; and it is needless *fo state that both 
princesses eventually found admission into the great 
king’s extensive seraglio. (K« S, S +l Book XVIIL) 

Tho poet of ViktamorvasE and Malavikagnimitra 
must have somewhat softened the passionate jealousies 
and discords which were not UDcflcn witnessed in 
the royal harem. Royalty at wap indulged in a 

plurality of wives, often for political purposes; and 
besides these stalely ladies* many a humble and pretty 
attendant of the queen won the favour of the king and 
was punished by her mistress. In spite of all this, the 
chief queen was always held in high honour and 
teem ; she was the mistress of the household and the 
share of the king's glory on every stale occasion. 

Women in humbler life had, like queens, their inner 
apartments separate from those of Jhe men, The same 
custom was observed in Europe in the olden days of Rome 
and Pompd* and Sansrcit poets often describe the peace¬ 
ful domestic life of the fair inmates of these apartments. 
But the absolute seclusion of women was unknown even 
in the Puxaruc Period. Sakuntnla and Malyavati did 
not precipitately retreat when strangers like Dushyanta 
and Jimutavahana appeared before them. Mala 1 1 in the 
bloom of bee youth rode on an elephant to a ten: - ]i? on a 
festal day, tn the midst of a* great concourse of c itizens* 
and there met the youth to whom she gave av ny her 
heart, and who reciprocated the feeling. In the hist or 
introductory book ol Katha Sark Sagara we find that 
its, ty ay ana's 'mother received two unknown Brahmans m 
her guests and fredy converged with them, and Yarsha's wife 
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wife too had previously received lhe same strangers, and 
had narrated to them the story of her husband's m«*- 
fortunes. In the n umer ous tales contained in this vo u 
mi nous work, tvc nowhere find my instance of women 
in ordinary life be mg kept in su h absolute and un ea t y 
seclusion as became the custom in later times under tn 
rule of the Moslems. In Mrichchhakati, Charudattas 
virtuous and modest wife frr'iy converses with Chara- 
datta's friend Muitieya and in Kadamvari. m Nagananda, 

in Ratnavali, and in every other classical work, we fiwi 
the heroine frequently conversing with the friends ot her 
husband. Ladies of the royal household were of course 
kept under a greater degree of restriction; but even they 
were allowed to see the friends of the ting. When the 
ministers of Narav^ana Datlft came to see his new 
queen, RatnaprabtM, they v.-.-re announced before they 
were admitted to her presence. The queen_ rebelled 
even against this necessary formality and said, I he 
door must not again be dosed against the entrance of 
roy husband's friends, for they are as dear to me as my 

own body" (K. S. S„ Chap- 36), ,, . 

Marriage was arram * d by the parents of the bride and 

the bridegroom, T3»«s when an offer of marriage was 
raade to Jimutavahana, his companion said, “ Go to hit 
parents and ask them " a-,-J the parents gave their consent 
without consulting the young man s inclinations. , ow 
ever, we can trust the pcets of the period, the ceremony 
was often performed at a proper age. Mnlati, the h«°“» 
of lihavabhuti’s drama, was still a maiden after she baa 
reached her youth ; ' i uiviki', and Malnyavati, and Ratna- 
vaii were unownied ■ n ■ m they wen" 1 in ihe bloom ol 
thrir beauty, and t> pinas Rishi Kanva did not think ol 
pLvine Saksajitalfi in r . r until m youth she met 
Ihrchyanta and 1 r luft* The ceifettMy marriag* 
w - fch same i it 1 in -si enl days, and as it continue 

i, the dnv. The Upping round the fi« p the 

'ilTctin^ of 4?rain orifice, and the utterance Qf sow 
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promises by the bride and the bridegroom were tonsi- 
dered the essential rites. 

Girls were taught to read and to write, and there are 

numerous examples in the dassiml warts of p i; writing 

and reading epistles. In Mrichchhaknti, Mailteya says 
he always laughs when he hears a woman read Sanscrit 
ora man sing a song; and however much \Wreya may 
have disliked it, them can he little doubt from the pssng' 
itself that women did often read Sanscrit, as men did 
often Itam to sing. Music is frequently alluded to rs a 
female accomplishment. In one remarkable passage in 
Nacaranda *c am told that the princess MalayttvatS sang 
a song, possessing the treble and bass tones duly deve¬ 
loped; and soon after we learn that she played with her 
fingers, keeping good time in due divisions of slow, 
medium, and quick, the three paulw rendered in proper 
order and the three modes of playing shown in the slow 
and quick accompMiiiienls. 

Tn the Katha Sarit Sugar* (Chap, IX.) we learn that 
the princess Mrigavati attained wonderful skill in dancing, 
tinging and other accomplishments before she was given 
in marriage. Numerous such passages are to be found in 
classical literature- 

Painting too is frequently alluded to as an accom¬ 
plishment possessed both by men and women ; and 
have already alluded to a passage in Nagananda showing 
that coloured earth was used for painting in ancient India 
as in ancient Pompei. Uttara Rama Charifca opens with 
an account of some paintings which Lahshmana showed 
to Sita: and we learn Irom the Katha Snrit Sagara (Chap. 
iaa) that Nagara Svamin was the painter-laureate of ihe 
court of Vikramaditya. and presented the king with 
pictures illustrating different types cl female beauty- 

Connubial love has never been described with deeper 
feeling than by the poets of India- We have already 
quoted the pastagn from Uttar* Rama Charita describing 
the tender love of Rama for Sita; and the reader familiar 
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with Sanscrit literature wi-I no doubt call to mind hun* 
dfeds of such passage* portraying the regard and love of 
Hindu husb&nds and the devotion of Hindu wives.* 

Domestic lile T however, is not at( poetry, and we get 
a truer idea of domestic sorrows and troubles from the 
tales in the Kntba Sarit Sagnra than from the poetry of 
Bhavahbuti qr Kalidasa. Poverty, bereave men t+ the 
contempt or hatred of relations and neighbours, th* 
cruelty of husbands, or the uncontrolled tamper of wivei 
often poisoned the peace of home and made life a burden. 
Not the least galling of all eivis were the differences and 
disputes amongst members of joint families, or the heart¬ 
less cruelty of the mother-in-law and ststersnndaw to¬ 
wards a submissive wife. The gentle and virtuous Kirti 
S&na + suffering from such domestic tyranny, exclaimed 
m sorrow, " This is why relations lament the birth of a 
daughte r exposed to the terrors of t he mothers- in-law 
and sisters-in-law” {K, S. S./Chap, sgh 

Many passages can be quoted to show that widows 
were not prohibited from marrying again in the Puranic 
Age. Yajnavalfcya "teUs us that 4+ a woman who is 
married a second time is called a re married woman 11 
ft 67), Vishnu tells us that a woman who. being 
still a virgin, is married for the second time, h called 
a remarried woman, Funarbhu (XV, 7 and 8). And 
even ’ Parasam, although a modern writer, allows the 
remanaige of a woman whose husband is dend + 
has lost caste, or is become an ascetic TV, 26). A 
droll story is told of the daughter o[ a house-holder of 
Mrdava who married eleven husbands successively ; 
and on the death of the eleventh husband the plucky 
widow would probably have welcomed a twelfth, 

OM The Hindu po*4l rarefy uPaipraijr their *pmen i I hey almost 
mranabSy represent 'hem na BTuralde and In shi* Hey 

mightfift a leuon b the turds of mo-re lofty mtliimi, ami particularly 
to the whu, hoth in tragedy and camedy. pursued the flif 

ttt mlh impbcihle fancmir AnUophanca U Hot a whit behind Eu tiptoes, 
although lie lEdkules ihff tragedian for Till iin^llam pfLupeasiiia*^ 

7 foarrt tf (At (London, 187r), wL L 77, mtt. 
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but "even the stones could not help Laughing at her/ 1 so 
the took to the life of an ascetic {fv 5 . S +J Chop, 66), 

We have spoken before of the love and devotion of 
Hindu wives. With the decline of the national spirit and 
of n due respect for women, this female devotion degene¬ 
rated into a barbarous custom in the Paranac Age* 
There is no allusion to the rite of Sari in* the Literature 
of India previous to the Puratuc Period ; there is no 
mention of it in the Code of Mann, or even of 
Yajnavalkva. It is in P uranic literature that we first 
trace the rise of this custom- 

Suicide by entering the fire was known in India from 
the time of Alexander the Great, and even earlier. 
When in the Puranie Age the devotion of wive? to 
their husbands was insisted upon to a greater extent 
than the regard of husbands for ^heir wives, the form 
of suicide spoken of above was recommended as a 
meritorious act more to widows than to others. Thus 
Varaharnihira praises women in his Astronomy because 
they enter the fire on losing their 'husbands, while men 
go and marry again on losing their wives. Keverthcless* 
the custom was not restricted to women or to widows, 
even in the Puranic Age. In Mala l i Miidhava, 

Mnlati's father makes preparatidbs for mounting the 
funeral pyre for the grief of his child ; and in 
Nagananda s jimutavahana’s father, mother, and wife 
resolve to perish on the pyre for the loss of the prince* 
[n Katha Sarit Sagara we rind a maiden disappointed 
in Jove preparing to enter the funeral pyre (Chapi* 
itS and 122). And turning from fiction to history, 
we know that kings peri shed on the pyre, because 
they were disgraced in the eyes of their countrymen 
for submission to Mahmud of Ghazni, It was, in fact, 
an ostentatious form of suicide when grief or disgrace 
became unsupport able, and life was cheer! *ss and void, 
Reprehensible as such suicide always was, it became a 
cowardice and a crime when men ceased io perform the 
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rite, and imposed it as an honourable art on women 
alone, to be performed on the death of their husbands. 
Such practice became a settled custom when the 
Hindus ceased to be a living nation. 

Courtesans of great beauty and accomplishments re- 
ceivnd in ancient India, as in ancient Greece, a higher 
regard, and LivAl a mare intellectual and elevated life* 
than their degraded sisters of modern times. Ambapali, 
who vied with Lichcliavi lords in pomp and pride, and 
who invited the holy Gautama Buddha to her house, 
reminds one of Aspasia receiving Socrates in her house. 
Similarly, Varantasenn. the heroine of the Mirchchha- 
Itatip lived in great pomp and splendour ; she received 
the young men of Ujjayini in a public court furnished 
with a gaming-table, books, pictures. And other mean* 
of recreation 1 she 'employed skilled artisans and 
jewellers in her ho Lise; she relieved the needy and 
the unfortunate; and, in spite of her trade, wai 


"‘Of twttHdi Pianr^R and unn^iiy bcaalj. 
The pxide of all Ujjaifi ! r| — Wits OS. 


In the same way we Searn from the KatM Sarit Sahara 
(Chap, 30) that the courtesan Madanamala of Pratishth&m, 
the capital of Southern India. lived In a mansion "that 
resembled the palace of a king," and had guards and 
soldiers,. horses and elephants: and she honoured King 
Vikramadityn {who had come in disguise) with hnihj, 
Rowers, perfumes, garments, ornaments* and rich viands. 
And again from Chap. ija of Xh* same work we learn that 
Devadatta* a courtesan oE Ujjaymi* lived in her "palace 
worthy of a king.*" 

Uj jay ini, we need hardly say, wns the proudest town 
in India in the days of which we are speaking. Genius 
and beauty* wealth and royal power, combined to shed 
a rare lustre on this ancient city in the sixth century. 
Good reasons had the Yaksha in the Meghaduta to ask 
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tile cloud not to pass by without a visit to Ujjayioj, or 
else "dark are thy days, and thou in vain hast been." 

Not daring to disobey such high injunction, we paid a 
visit to the classic town seme years ago. Its ancient glory 
is gone, the very memories of the past dwell not in its 
precincts. Dm nevertheless as we strolled through its 
rough-paved stony streets, looked at the quaint old houses 
darkening the lanes.saw the crowd of simple-hearted people 
in their native joyous ness, and visited the ancient tempt* 
of Malink-iU, probably built on the very site of the older 
Ktuple of that name alluded to byKalidas in Meghaduta, 
we felt that it was possible, feebly and faintly, to reviv* 
the past in one's imagination, and to form some conception 
oI what this town was in olden days. And certainly th* 
exceptionally realistic account or the town given in th* 
Mrichchhaknti iidps one’s imagination not a Jitilc. That 
play will btour guide in our attempt to delineate the past. 

Under the shadow of the royal power dwelt the peaceful 
merchants and bankers in the Exchange or merchants’ 
quarters, Srcshthi-cbatvara as the-poet calls it. Quiet 
and unostentatious as Hindu merchants always were, these 
banker merchants probably had their branch firms in the 
great towns nil over Northern India, carried on extensive 
operations in silks, jewels, and variable goods, and con¬ 
cealed in tlidr dark vaults in crowded and narrow lanes 
enormous treasures and money, which kings rtnd emper¬ 
ors did not disdain to borrow- in times of need. Osten¬ 
tatious only in their clinrity and religious works, they 
beautified the town with many a graceful temple, fed 
and supported priests and Brahmans, and earned a name 
amo ng their fellow-citizens by their good works. To the 
present day the Setts and merchants of Northern India are 
respected for their wealth ird their pious acts, and build 
many a holy temple where Jain a and Hindu worship is 
perlometl day by day, 

jewellers and artists flocked in the vicinity of mer- 
chants. In the words of the poet, "Skilful artists ex- 
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amen? pearls, topazes, sapphires, emeralds, rubies, the lapis 
Za?u][ i ooml, and other jewels j some set rubies in gold, some 
work gold ornament* coloured threads, same string pearls, 
some grind the lapis lazuli, some pierce shells, and some cut 
coral Perfumers dry the saffron bags, shake the inusk bags, 
express the sandal juice* and compound esscl5qes/ ,, These 
artists found a rdarket all through the known world, and ih* 
products of their skill were appreciated in the court of 
Harua-ar-Rashid in Bagdad, and astonished the gn^at 
Charlemagne and his rude barons, who, as an English poet 
has put it, raised their visors and looked with wonder on 
the silks and brocades and jewellery which had coma 
from the far East to the infant trading marts of Eu ope. 

Humbler traders filled other streets, and displayed their 
cloths and garments and sweetmeats and various other 
commodities A sLrc?wn oE joyous and simple-hearted 
people filled the busy streets all through the livelong 
day. 

But the markets and bazaars were not the only places 
of public resort; there *vere others of A more questionable 
character* Gambling-houses were established under the 
kings orders,*as is still the ease in the continent of 
Europe,—the master of the table was appointed by the 
king to maintain order,* and was entitled, according to the 
Agni Furana, to one-lifth or one-tenth of the winnings as 
the king's dues. The money which a gambler loses at a 
gambling-table in the Mrichchhnkati is reckoned as ten 
suvarnni; and a suvama ’was undoubtedly a golden coin* 
which Wilson estimates at E2s. 8*14* 

We know from Sakuatala that there were grog-shop*, 
which were frequented by the very lowest castes; while 
among the courtiers of a luxurious court, and among the 
profligate and the gay, drinking was not unknown. 
Bfraftvvi has a canto on the joys of drinking, indKalidaia 
loo often speaks of ladies whose mouths were scented 
^ with the perfumes of liquor! But the mass of the middle 
classes and 01 the cultivating, trading, and industrial 
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classes of Hindu? abstained from drink, as they do to 
this day. 

Other vices of large taw™ ivere not unknown in 
Ujjayiai. 6i At this time of evening* 1 says M&Ureyn in 
MirchchhnJcnti> tk the royal road is crowded with loose 
persons, with cut-throats* couitiers, and courtesans; * and 
elsewhere in the same play have aether elaborate 
account of a theft performed In Chanidatin's house, and 
the footsteps of the night-watch were heard (as is often 
the case to the present day) just after the thief had 
finished his job and retired with the booty 1 In another 
place in the same play we arc told— 

"The rt«ul u solitary, siire where (he watch 
Perform* fit* woflled xnvn$ : theailMT night! 

Pit s^uon cDly b* dUhooefl scl a, 

$hoM find B* notabropd**'—WiEPOJf^ 

Wealthy citizens rejoiced in a large number of retainers, 
in spacious courts, and in unquestioning hospitality. We 
have in Mrichdihaimti a somewhat oxaggerated account of 
o wealthy house* from which we can form soma concep¬ 
tion of Wealthy houses generally. The outer door is 
pretty the threshold is coloured and well swept and 
watered, flowers and garlands am hung over the gate, 
and the doorway is a lofty arch. On entering the first 
court* is seen a line of white buildings, the walls covered 
with stucco, the steps made of various stones, and the 
crystal windows looking down on thr streets of the city. 
In the second court are carriages, oxen* and horses and 
elephants, fed by their wdswtte with rice and fftcat In 
the third court is the assembly hall, where the visitors 
are received ; in the fourth there is music with dancing, 
and in the fifth is the kitchen. In the sixth court live 
artists and jewellers employed in the house, and m the 
seventh is an aviary- In the eighth court lives the owner 
of the house. It is not likely that any but the most 
wealthy indulged in such piofuse magnificence; but the 
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account gives us some idea of pompous Hindu households. 
Behind the house is a lovely garden, such as was the 
delight of Hindu ladies of olden days. Sakimtatft wat 
fond of watering her plants herself, and the Yakshn's wife 
used to sit in her garden and think of 3ier absent lord. 

Besides such extensive residence inside the town, 
wealthy men hdd their garden-houses and villas in the 
Suburbs. |J far beyond the city/ 1 and a taste for such rural 
villas continue* to the present day. 

Among the possessions of wealthy men, slaves wer* 
reckoned as a very imporEant item. Domestic slaves 
were bought and sold in ancient India as in every an¬ 
cient country, and probably most domestic servants in 
ancient times were slaves. In Mrichchhakatr a ruined 
gambler proposes to sell himself in order to pay his debt. 
Still more remarkable is another passage tn which the 
paramour of a female slave asks her what money will 
procure her manumission from her mistress. The well- 
known story of Harishchandm goes on to say that the 
Raja sold his wife and child and himself as slaves to 
pay off a ruthless Brahman 1 ! debt, and there are nu¬ 
merous other stories to the same effect, Sal very in a 
mild form continued in India until recent limes* 

The ordinary conveyance of well-to-do persons in towns 
was a kind of covered Utter drawn by oxen. Both men 
^nd women travelled in such litters, and Yasantasena 
went in such a litter to meet her beloved Charudalta in a 
garden outside the town. Any one who has travelled in 
a bullock-cart (as the present writer has) over the rough- 
paved streets of I s j jay ini must know- that the lady's 
journey, like the course of her true love, was not particu¬ 
larly smooth. Horses were not unoften used as means 
of conveyance, and in Chapter 134 of the Kaibu Sarit 
Sagara we find that a Brahman Devasvamm fetched his 
wife from her fathers house, the lady being mounted on 
a mare, and having a maid with her. Cars drawn by 
horses w ere probably only used by kings and lords and 
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warriors in batik, or in hunting expeditions, as we find 

in Sakuntalp. , _ _ 

A solitary and invaluable picture of the practical ad¬ 
ministration of justice in the ancient Hindu times is 
given in Mrichchhakatu A Brahman, Charudatta, is 
fatselv accused by a profligate villain with the murder 
of Vasantasena, the heroine of the play. ■ The villain, we 
should mention, calls himself the Stine's brother-in- 
law, Kings were not very particular in their amours, 
and thus it happened that brothers and relation* of the 
women of low caste whom kings took into ther palaces 
were provided with high planes in the police From 
numerous descriptions of such characters by Kalniasa 
acd other poets, we learn that such upstarts made them- 
selves the pests of society, obnoxious to good men, and 

the terror of the humble and lowly* . 

Such a cruel upstart, Vasudcva by name, had done hi* 
best to kill Vasantasena, whose love he had vainly courted 
C and then falsely accuser, Cl^udatta with *0 
crime, because the woman had Ipved Charudatta. The 
iud-c enters the court with the provost and the scribe 
(Kayastha), and Vasudeva enters h* charge against 
Charudam. The judge is unwilling to take up the c*» 
on that day, but knowing the inflijf nne of the complain¬ 
ant with the king, takes it up. and even puts up with 
his insolent behaviour in court. Charudatta is summoned. 

The simple and good-hearted Erahmaii enters the 
court, and his description of it will amuse many * 
modem reader, and will also give us some idea of the 
imps of the law who were employed m olden days 


■‘The [irutpecl i*tm( Kale ptewinC. 

The <um Irtoks tite as**; hi wnneiiloTi 
Are deep ennqlphrd in ihfWChl 1 ili 
Are wrangling tdronlc* i it* 

Are these wild aninJil*, Death's Ritnntrrs. 
AUomeynkitn tike wily inikei the suiftw. 

Spiel ut the shelt fish enwwfce midst Us wee Its, 
And vile ialDineii, like the hosermp eiute W* 
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Jliog fluttering e'er, lli*n jwunce upon their pnjy< 
Use bejcb that *houIJ be jujiice fc is imgdv. 

Rough* r&t(te p and broken by oppitsiion*a stoaniJ 1 * 


•WlLWlf. 

Wt reed not go into the details of the evidence, but 
appearances certainly go very much against Charudalta, 
Neverthless the judge refused to believe that good man 
guilty of the abominable crime, and says to himself, "ft 
were as easy to weigh Himalaya, ford the ocean, or grasp 
the wind as to fix a stain on Charudatta’s reputation.” 
But the circumstantial evidence becomes stronger, and 
the judge feels that by law he ought to decide against 
Charadatta, but nevertheless does not feel convinced as 
to the facts. According to his homely but forcible simile. 

4, the points of law are sufficiently dear here, but the 
understanding still labrtirs like a cow in a quagmire.” 

In the meantime Charudatta’s friend enters the court, 
and with hint are discovered the ornaments of the woman 
said to be murder4 This seals Charudatta’s fate. The 
judge presses him to speak the truth, and even threatens 
bim, and Charadatta, heart-broken at his owq disgrace, 
overwhelmed by the evidence which is heaped against' 
hint, and sick of life on hearing that his beloved Vasap- 
tnseun is no more, confesses, as many an innocent man 
.has confessed, to n murder he has not committed. 

The judge orders ”the convicted culprit, being a 
Brahman, he cannot according to Manu be put to 
death, but he may be banished from the kingdom with 
his property unattached." 


** lho,f ^ t ,0 l»W m Enflfhh 
lft h «» *f*. hv emmcnUH rhe tanas of 
the original for Ihc A.fltrrnt tiumhen of which It ti fa id ( 0 Vcrtrin 

tS^TST! f af rl: t 6 ^ 

T2V,. it 1 —*« siri -fflw, 

' d ft * ^ F* Abmuafe. dtamed 

“£"* K ^ that •» vISiTS 

to^siBethi d*twi of ■wanwad ariorh^*’—tty/ frn 1 
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Tlic king, however, cruelly modifies thi* sentence into 
one oE death. The cruel order of the king is introduced 
by the poet as a sin which he expiates soon after, A 
revolution overturns his role, he is killed in battle by an 
usurper, and Charudatta is saved when on the point of 
being executed, and gets back his beloved Vasantasena, 
wbr' had been left as dead by the cruel ,Vasudeva him¬ 
self but who had not died. The infuriated mob wish to 
kill the base culprit, thereLition of the late king, but the 
magnanimous Chamdatta saves his life from" the mob 
and says “Set him free ” “Why so ?" asks the mob, 
Charudatia replies with the genuine Hindu maxim “ 

" A hn milled foe, who pratntes a yum* feet 
tfolieiir qujrtcr, most not fasi p?r tworil.” 

—Wilson. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 

COMMENCEkfEXT Of j/ f £ j fQDEEX AGE 

Jn tie last chaplet we have tried to give a brief sketch 
of Hindu life and civilivaion at ihe tlo^e of the Ancient 
Age from the writings oF the j> cat Hindu authors who 
flourished in the SLittfr and sneered in# centuries. But 
it is always a gain to see ourselves as oihers see us, and 
we propose in the present chapter to draw a similar 
ihetch of Hindu civilisation at the commencement of 
the Modern Age* from materials supplied to us by a 
cultured and larger-hearted foreigner, Albert ni, who wrote 
Id the eleventh century. 

The value of Alhcnmt'i work on India has long been 
known to scholars, but a scholar like edition and transla¬ 
tion of it had hitherto been wanting. Dr, Edward C* 
Sachau has now removed the want* and has performed 
an eminent service to the cause of Oriental research and 
of Indian history. 

Albeniai, as his compatriots called him, Abu Radian* 
was bom in 973 a,d. in the territory of modem Khiva. 
When Mahmud of Ghazni conquered Khiva in 1017, the 
eminent scholar was brought to Ghazni as a prisoner of 
war fc It is probably this circumstance which made him 
look on Hindus with the sympathy due to fellow-sufferers 
from the conquests and oppression of Mahmud; and 
while he never hesitates tn point out what he considers 
blemishes in Hindu civilisation and literature,, he has at 
least taken the pains to study that civilisation and lite¬ 
rature in a catholic spirit rare among later Mussaimaa 
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writers, and he never withholds the meed of praise where 

praise is due* s T a* 

Of MahnimPs rcckhss work of destruction in India, 

Alberani speaks wiih d^rved animadversion. ^Mahmud, 
he says ,s utterly ruined the prosperity of the country, an 
nerfonned those wonderful exploits by which the Hindus 
Came like atoms of dust scattered in all directions, and 
like a tale of old in the mouths of the people. Thetr scat¬ 
tered remains cherish, of course, the most inveterate aversion 
towards all Muslims. This is the reason, too, why Hmdu 
sciences have retired far away from those parts of the 
country conquered by us, and have Red to places which our 
hand cannot yet reach, to Kashmir, Benares* an ot er 

places" (Chap. L). , . . 

With regard to the Hindus, the fact which struct 

Alberimi most unfavourably was their complete isolation 
r fom other nations of the earth, their .gnorance of the 
outside world, their want of sympathy and communication 
with other peoples whom they call Mien he has. * Hicy are 
says Alberuni. “by nature niggardly in communicating that 
which they know, and they tabc the greatest possible cate 
to withhold it from men ol another caste among their own 
people still much more, of course, from any foreigner. Ac¬ 
cording to their belief, there is no 'other country on ear th 
but theirs, no other race of man but theirs, and no created 
being besides them have any knowledge of science whatever. 
Their haughtiness is such that if you tell them of any science 
or scholar in Khorasan and Persia, they will think you to 
be both an ignoramus and a liar. If they travelled «»* 
,„. w f w iih other nitons, they stolid soon thange tne,r mind, 
far their ancestors vurt not at narrowminded <n the present 

li^poUth^mattere, too, India was in the last days of 
her decline when Alberuni wrote. The vast country which 
had owned the sway or the supremacy of the great V ikram- 
advtva in the sixth century, was now parcelled out among 
petty king* antl chiefs, all independent of each other, ano 
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often warring with each other, Kashmir was independent 
and was guarded by its mountains: Mahmud of Ghaz u had 
tried to conquer it, but failed ; and the brave Anangnpala, 
who had vainly tried to opixjsc the march of Mahmud, 
had at one time lied to that secluded region. Sindh was 
cut up into petty principalities ruled by Moslem chiefs. 

In Gujmt, Mahftiud's invasion of Somnath or P.uian had 
left no lasting result; the Rajput dynasty, which had wrest¬ 
l'd the ruling power in the I find from the Chalukyas before 
the lime of Mahmud, continued to rulp there after Mahmud's 
invasion of Soamath. Malwa was ruled by another 
Rajput race, aad Jlhojfldevn, who ruled for half a century, 
from 997 to 1053. was an enlightened patron of letters, 
and revived in his capital at Dhara the memories of the 
reign of Vikcamnditya the Great. 

Kanouj is said to have then been subject t” the I ala kings 
of Bengal. who generally resided at Monghyr. Rajyapala of 
Kancnsj had been plundered by Mahmud in 1017, and in 
:■insequence of this a new capital had been Founded at lton, 
where Mahipah lived juid ruled about loifi. Roth these 
rulers, lit- all the Pflias of Bengal, are said to have been of 
the Buddhist persuasion; but Buddhism ns a notional 
religion had almost died out in India in Allxtruni s time. 

The country round K*nouj was called the Afadhyadesa 
hy the piople, because it formed the centre of India, a centre, 
as AUwrumstates, “ from a geographical point of view,” and 
“ it is a political centre too. because in former tunes it was 
the residence of their most famous Iterors and kings (Chap. 
XVIIL). 

■Mbcruni gives distances from Kanotij to several important 
places which continue to be important towns to the present 
dav He speaks of Mathura, which "has become famous 
bv Vasudeva " of Pmyaga or Allahabad " where the 
1 iindus tnrmem themselvrs with various kinds of torture 
which are described in the books about religious sects of 
« t i, e famous Barannsi” or Lb r.ares; of Pataliputra, Monghyi 
and Gongtsagwta or the mouths ol the Ganges. In the 
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south he speaks of Dhara and Ujjayim ; in the north-west 
of Kashmir and Multan and Lahore; and away from the 
centre of India he speaks of the fabled causeway of Rama, 
and of the pearl banks of Cc>liin, as also ol tile Maidive 
and Laccadive Islands (Chap. XVIII). 

From an account of the country we turn to an account 
of the people* Atberum makes some brief'remarks cm the 
caste-system, from which we are able to see that the 
Vaisyas—the great body of the Ayriaii people—were fast 
degenerating to the rank of Sudms, In one place we are 
told that between the Vaisyas and the Sudras “there is no 
very great distance" (Chap. IX). Elsewhere we learn that 
the Vaisyas had already been deprived of their ancient 
heritage of religions learning; that the Brahmans taught 
the Veda to the Kshatriyas; but "the Vajsya and Sudm 
are not allowed to bear it, muck less to pronounce 01 
recite it" (Chap, XU), Again, we are told that “every 
action which is considered as the privilege of the Brahman, 
such as saying prayers, the recitation of the Veda, and 
offering sacrifices to the fire is forbidden to him, to such a 

degree that when—c,a Sudra or a Vaisya is proved to 
have recited the Veda,-he is accused by the Brahmans 
before the ruler, and the lattes will order his tongue to bs 
cut off (Chap. LXtV). 

Let the reader compare this account of the Vaisya‘s 
status with that given by Mann, and lie will have before 
him the history ol the gradual degeneracy of the nation, and- 
the growing power of priest t. The descendants of tti<*l 
Vaisyas, who had an cqnal right with Brahmans to learn 
and recite the Veda and to sacrifice to the fire. came, after 
the religious and political revolutions of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, to be classed with Sudras, and considered 
unwprtby of religious knowledge! Kshatriyas still held 
their own as Jong as India was a free country, but lost 
their glory anti independence after the twelfth century. Ait 1 
then the bold myth was proclaimed that the Kshatriyas too 
as a caste bad, like the Vaisyas, ceased to exist, that all 
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who were not Brahmans were Sudras—all equally incapable 
of reciting the Veda and sacri facing to the fixe 1 Does the 
m odern reader wish to go beyond this spacious myth of the 
extinction ol the Kshalriyas and Vaisyas, and desire to 
know what has really become of them and their descen¬ 
dants? He will find them classed under new names 
(Kayastha, YaiSyu* Vanik* Svamakam, Karmakara, &c.), 
as new castes unknown to Mann and Yaj naval kya, And 
room has been kindly provided for these new castes* formed 
cmt tff Kthairifas a nd Ktzsyar, in the growing list of “mixed 
castes” which Manet had reserved for aborigines like Mshtsda* 
flffrf Chand&las / But modern education is gradually open¬ 
ing the eyes of the people! and the great Hindu nation is 
learning to demand its ancient religious and social privi¬ 
leges as it is rising to a consciousness; oE its national and 
political life. + 

Below the Sudra* eight Anfyaja castes are recounted by 
Alberunh viz,, the fuller, the shoemaker, the juggler, the 
basket and shield maker, the sailor, the fisherman, the hunter 
of wild animals, amMhe weaver. The Hari, Doma f and 
Chanda la were considered as outside all castes (Chap, IX). 

It ss a relief to turn from the subject of caste to that of 
the manners and customs of *he people ; but even lie re we 
find Hinduism in its lost stage of degeneracy. We are told 
that “Hindus marry at a very young age/ 1 and that *"if 
a wife loses husband by death* she cannot marry another 
mnn She has only to choose between two things—cither to 
remain a widow as long as she lives, of to burn herself ; and 
the latter eventually is considered the preferable, because 
as a widow she is ill-treated as long as she lives" (Chap. 
LXIX). We have seen that early marrige was not the usual 
custom in the Puraak Age* and i t is clear therefore that it 
became the general custom among Hindus st the commence¬ 
ment of the Modern Age, The same remark applies to the 
rite of Sail. 

About marriage customs we are told that parents 
arranged marriages for their children, that no gifts were 
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settled, hut t?ae lusb-ind rn i1 1 a gift in advance which was 
the wife's property (if* .uift . f.-sjj ever after. Marriage wins 
forbidden among parties who were related to each other 
within five generations. Everyman of a particular caste 
could, under the ancient law, marry a wonum of his own 
caste, or one of the castes below his T But this practice had 
fallen into disuse ; caste had become more rigid, nod “in 
our time, however, the Brahmans, although it is allowed 
to them, never marry any woman except one of their own 
caste" (Chap. LXIX). 

The account of the festivals t given by Alberuir, rf the 
Hindus of the eleventh century reads not Unlike an account 
of Hindu Festivals in the present day. The year commenced 
with the month of Chakra, and on the eleventh day of the 
moon was the Hind rj i Chatira (the modern Vhcn 

the image of Krishna was swung to and Fro in a cradle 
On the full-moon day was the spring festival (the modern 
fikir), a festival specially for women* We have found 
some account of this festival in the dramatic literature of 
the early Purank Age, Both the and the AMati* 

wHidhiViM open with an account of this festival, which was 
sacred to the god of Love. Hut Krishna, in modern times, 
lias supplimted the ancient god of Love, and the modem 
Holt represents the festival of that ancient god. 

The third day of the moon in Vaisakha was the Own 
Tritiya, when women performed ablutions* worshipped the 
image of Gauri, and lighted lamps before it. offered per¬ 
fumes, and fasted. From the tenth day of the moon to the 
fid I moon, sacrifices were performed before ploughing Retd*, 
and commencing the annuaL cultivation. Then came the 
vernal equinox, when a festival was held and Brahmans 
were fed, 

Jaistha is ihe month for fruits in India, and on the first 
day of the moon the first-fruits of the year were thrown into 
the water lor obtaining a favourable prognostic. On tht- 
full-moon day there was a festival for women* called 
Ruf*1 FcuicJfu* 
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The month of Asndha was devoted to films -giving, and 
tf>U S^lwere again 

^t B “ A- V ,:n 

and other thins* ^ “*i *“EJ to oi the 

Oft the fifteenth* sixteenth, ^^-rompained by much 

moon there were other festivals, accom P .im«l > 

merriments find wrangling- * «.i»i >ni tions. On 

-“^s^SSiJSs 

rhildren. On the eleventh day there was a test . w 

JWb\ in which a thread offered to _ I ^ 

*" f -ntory have 

r-i’-= P-i-=.-OK«o* Dutg. 

and other goddesses and gods. a festival * 

On the first dav of the moon m Kfirtiha was , 

tilled DewalL A great jumber o( 1““*?^“ I terated 
* d it was believed that the goddess Lakshmi b^rat 

Dali, the son of Virochana, in that^ w ' lh 

This was the ancient form ot the iJew 
which the woahip or Kali i. - c™n» d. g* » 
worship oE Krishna is now connected w.th tne an 

^OrTuwT third^day'of die moon in Margasirsha tAgrahnysmaj 

there was a feast for women in honor o Gum- A 
there was another feast for women on the fuH-rnoon d* y- 
Pausha wa, celebrated in those days, as it is now 
a variety of sweet dishes. We have seen that tb.s very 

sensible way of celebrating in winter was. known even t 

tbc centuries previous io ihe Christian Era. 
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On the third day of ihc moon in Magba, there t* a* 

, [ °° i*™ i. tarnr of feori. OlhM fat...l» 

were fed, and on the full-moon day was the , 

foUowiogf night was the Stoarairi dedicated to * 11 

(C Th^"« of S hM .bow 

idea of popular religion and religious practices, 
were idols and temples, too, scattered broadcast all over 
j ja which attracted lusnenwspilgrims and devote,-. 

.,K n „f on , CIvitoasvMlin or Vishnu in TJian,. 

“™?o! . wTtei. W «tt*l ***>» 

, he famous iJ-.l «( bourn llh -o S.valing.-- _ 

,,,ttovcJ bv Mahmud nf Gtorni-(Ctop. 30). Abonttbe 

^Ss.„»c«h.nn C ,«bor tolls - tho. 

destroying the upper part, transported t ic re , 

Ghazni with all its coverings and trapping* of foU.£***_ 
and embroidered garnet. Part of It was thrown mto the 
hippodrome of the town, and part of it was k p 
door of the Ghazni mosque, so that people ™^ . 
loan their feet on it. Such was the (ate to he 

idol which was daily washed by water brought from the 
Ganges and worshipped by flowers re m Kashmir rhe 
importance of the Somoath Imga was due to th 

M Ibal .bn k.»» i«'J 

and a harbour for seafaring people (Lhap. L\ lilt. 

Benares had already become the most sacred pGcejn 
India and men repaired there in their old age to end their 
lives in the hotv city- The holy lakes oi Pushk^m, Thanes- 
v.ua, Mathura, Kashmir, and Multan are hUo AUudedto 
, n d no doubt attracted vast crowds of pilgrims (Chap. LXV l). 
The Hindu custom of excavating great tanks with spacious 
OietS of stairs m holy places is much prarsed by out audmr 
11 In every place to Which some particular holiness is a 
t £ Hindus construct pends intended for ablutions. In this 
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they have attained to a very high degree of art, so that out 
people (the Muslins), when they w* them, wonder at them, 
and are unable to de^ ribe them, much less to constrict 
anything: like them. They build them of great stones of 
an enormous bulk, joined to each other by sharp and strong 
camp irons, in the form of steps for (or terraces) like so 
many ledges; a*nd ihese terraces run all round the pond, 
teaching to a height of more than a man’s stature 
(Chap* LXVI). 

Among the multitude of gods and goddesses whom the 
Hindus worshipped, Albcru&f h:id no difficulty in marking 
out the three principal gods—the deities of the Hindu 
Trinity—Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, and 
Mahadeva the Destroyer Alberuni further tells us that 
these three deities form a Unity, and herein 11 there is an 
analogy between Hindis and Christians, as the fatter 
distinguish between the three persons, and give them 
separate names. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, but unite 
them into one (Chftp. VllI). 

That Alberuni carefully studied Hindu religion and 
institutions, will appear from the fact that beyond the 
multitude of Hindu gods worshipped by the common people 
—beyond even the Trinity spoken of above—our author 
grasped the true nature of f»ure and philosophical Hindu* 
i^m^the Monotheism of the Upamshads, He repeatedly 
tells us that the. multitude of gods is for vulgar belief; 
the educated Hindus believe God to be "one, eternal, with¬ 
out beginning and end, acting by free will, almighty, 
all-wise, living, giving life, ruling, present fig." 

"The existence of God they consider as real existence, 
because everything .that exists, exists through him 
(Chap. II). 

This is pure, refreshing, life-giving religion; it has the 
true ring of the ancienl Upanishads, which are among the 
noblest works that have been composed by man. The 
historian only regrets that this noble faith became the 
exclusive property of the educated few, that the common. 
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people ware referred to idols And tempi' 1 ';, to unmeaning 
rites and unhealthy restrictions. Why should the people 
be fed on poison iri .1 Irtnd where the nectar stream of an 
anrient and life-giving religion flowed perennial; 

Elsewhere Alberum speaks ol the Hindu idea of 
transmigration of souls, of every an in life bringing its 
reward or punishment in the life to coific. and of final 
emancipation derived by true knowledge. Then "the soul 
turns away from matter, the connecting links are broken, 
the union is dissolved. Separation and dissolution take 
place, and the soul returns to its home. carrying with itstl 
as much of the bliss of knowledge as sesame develops 
grains and blossoms, afterwards never separa ting from its 
oil. The intelligent being, intelligence, aud its object are 
united and become one'" /Chap. V). 

Of the administration of law s*me interesting account 
is given. Written plaints were generally filed, in which 
the case against the defender was stated. Where no such 
written plaint was filed, oral complaints were received. 
There were different kinds of oaths, having different degrees 
of solemnity, and caves were decided on the testimony of 
witnesses (Chap. LXX}. 

All foreign visitors have commented on the extreme 
mildness or the criminal law in Jndin. and Albemnt com¬ 
pares it with the leniency professed by Christians, and add* 
some shrewd remarks which deserve to be quoted. ‘ In tlm 
regard the manners and customs of the Hindus resemble 
those of the Christians, for they are. like thane of the miter, 
based on the principles of virtue and abstinence from wick¬ 
edness, such as never to kill under any circumstances what¬ 
soever ; to give to him who has stripped you of your coal 

also your shirt; to offer to him who has beaten your cheek 
the other cheek also; lo bless your enemy and to pray for 
him. Upon my life, this is a nobtc- philosophy; but the 
people of this world are not oil philosophers. Most of them 
are ignorant and erring, who cannot be kept on the straight 
road save by the sword and whip. And indeed, ever since 
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Constantine the victorious became a Christian both s-void 
and whip have over been employed. For without lliecn it 
would be impossible to rule" [Chap- LXXl). 

The punishment for a Brahman murderer who kiUed a 
man of another caste was expiation, consisting of tasting, 
prayers, and almsgiving. But if a Brahman killed anotwr 
Brahman, the punishment was banisnment and cmifiscation 
of property. In no case was a Brahmin offender punished 
with death. For theft the punishment was in accordant 
with the value of the stolen property, tn senous eases » 
Brahman or Kshatriya thief might be punished with IMS 
hand or foot, and a thief of lower caste might be punished 
with death. A woman who coat mil ted adultery was driven 
out of the house of her husband and banished (Chap. lAM). 

Children inherited the property left by the father, a 
daughter getting a fourth part of the sham of a son. A 
Widow did not inherit, but was entitled to support 
and maintenance as long ns she lived. Heirs in the 
direct line, it,, sons, grandsons, &c, inherited f’ r *' 
fe fence to collateral hairs as brothers; and the debt of 
the deceased devolved on the heir [Chap, LX XU). 

[a matters of taxation Brahmans enjoyed the same 
indulgence as in punishment for offences. Oeie-sixtho_ 
the produce of the soil was ill* tax due to the ruler ; and 
labourers, artisans, and trading classes also paid taxes 
calculated on lhnr incomes. Only Brahmans were exemp 

from all taxes (Chap. LXVlt}. . . .- 

With regard to Hindu literature, Alberum begins his 
account with the Veda, which he says was transmitted 
hv memory, because it was recited according to certain 
modulation, and the use of the pen might cause some 
error. He repeats the story that Vyasa divided the \ edn 
into four parts, the Rik, Yajus, Saro»B, and Atbarvan, 
..ml taught one part to each of his four pupils rain, 
Vaisampnyana, Jaimini, and Sumantu. He g*™* ,r 
names of the eighteen books into which the Mahabhanta 
iu its present shape is divided, and also makes mention 
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of it, continuation fF*" 1 ' 

legends from the jves us W me account 

(mn;ms ^nrn. ^ J tells us —««■* 0 ^ 

of Sanscrit metre ; and h i philosophy, although his 
Sankhya ^ Ln the I origM 

iftEortnatKiO is not alvva^^ Buddhism his account 

of these shoots, OF 8"™“^ H e tells us o( the 
is meagre- vague. . M Yainavatkya, ami othe^. 

twenty w°*son Smnw,JJ< ’ the eighteen PnM 
He gives us two dli! - fe0 J , actlv with the eighteen 

a »d the second lb^«ft«P This is an important 

Parana* ns we have the » ■ lMm as it >hows 

fact for the student o composed before the 

that hit the eighteen Pumnas^ ^ ^ ^ 
eleventh century o- lh. subsequent ages. On thr 

been altered aod nddfid Mberuni’s work of 

other hand, wc have a* being htmseH 
the Tantm litemtunt- ™ ag account of Hmdn 

adever VaraUartlttl i, and 

astronumej Aty^b Siddhaot^ CSurya, 

erupts and ot i nc ra-ahnw^i ^ 

Vasisthn, Pulisa. Romn a, - s ^ socially praxes 

condensed by an d state* 

Vnmhnmihira as "}, yc4 « before his own time, 

that the astronomer lived >cars 

i. t,, about 505 A-h- to _, 0 into the long and 

lt is not nec«sn^ f J 1 | ivB , D f Hindu astro- 
learned .«ount " h f jf^mdinL erroneous; but on 
nomy. He enttf*^ "J comprehend and «pbm 
the whole he trie ho “ B ^ H e gives us the names 

the system of which h - -b‘ ^ na[IlPS of the sun in the 
of the twelve Aduvns, - ^ Vishtti of Chaitm, 

lwe lve months of the > ; f Jyaistha, Ansn of 

Arynmnn of Vai ^' Varuna of Rhadta. Jndm 

Asndha. Pnrjnnya oF Sratana,, Mltra oF Matgn- 

of Asv ayuin (Asvma)- Pausha, Uhnga of Maghn. 

sirsha fAgrahayann), l uswui 
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and fVashtri of Falguna. He states correctly that the 
names of the Hindu months are derived from the Hindu 
Dittoes of lunar constellations: Asvina from Asvini, Kat- 
tika from Krittilfa, MargasiiSa from Mrrgasira, Pausba 
From Pushya, Magha from Magha, Falguns from Purva 
Falguni. Chflitra from Chitti, Vnisakha from Visakha, 
Jyuishtha from ^Jveshtha, A shad It a from Pitrvnsliadha. 
Sravana from Sravatia, and Bhadrn from Purva Bhadra- 
pnda. He gives us the names of the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, adopted by the Hindus from the Creeks, who had 
adopted them from the Assyrians. And he also gives us 
the Hindu names of the planets. Manga!* for Macs, Budha 
for Mercury, Vrihaspati for Jupiter, Sukra for Venus, and 
Sanichara for Saturn (Chap, XIX). 

A J be run i further tells us, and it is a remarkable fact 
for Hindu students to kryiw, that some idea of the law of 
gravitation was known to Hindu astronomers. Brahma- 
gupta, as quoted by Alberuni, says, “Alt heavy things 
fall down to the earth by a law of nnture, for it is the 
nature oj the earth t* attract and to keep things, as it is 
the nature of water to (low, that of the fire to burn, and 
that of the wind to set in motion.” Y.irnhamihira also 
says: “ The Eirih atir.ieis thit which is upm her” (Chap. 
XXVI) Alb if .mi aU j alludes to Ary ibhatta’s theory, of 
which we have spoken before, that the earth revolves in its 
axis, the heaven does not turn round as appears to otrr 
eyes (Chap. XXV 1). That the earth is round was also 
known to Hindu astronomers, and the circumference of the 
earth was Stated to be 4S00 yojanas ,C!mp. XXXI). 

Alberuni also tells us of the precession of the equinoxes, 
and quotes Varahamihira, that whereas the summer so|- 
sti* e took place in the midst of Asfcsha and the winter 
solstice in DhanjshU in olden limes (in the Epic Age, 
when ihc Vedas were finally compiled, ;.s we have seen 
before), the former now (in Vamharnihira’s time) takes 
place in the Cancer, and the latter in Ccpricomus (Chap, 
LVI). Alberuni further gees into the subject of the 
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heliacal thing of the stars, and tells us how the mythical 
story of Agastya (Canopus) ordering the Vindhya moon- 
tains to wait until his return, arose out of astronomical 
observations on the heliacal rising of the Canopus. Into 
these and various other interesting matters of which our 
author speaks we cannot enter. 

The geography of India was pretty well known to the 
Hindu* both before and after the Christian Era: witness 
the Buddhist Scriptures and the accounts in Kalidasa's 
poetry and VarahamihittCs astronomy. But nevertheless 
in orthodox Hindu works* we often find the mythical 
account of the configuration of the earth, with its seven 
concentric seas and seven concentric islands ! The central 
island is Jambu Dvipa ( surrounded by the salt sea; round 
it is Saka Dvipa, surrounded by the milk sea ; round it 
is Husa Dvipa surrounded by thfit butter ***; round it is 
Kraundm Dvipa* surrounded by the curd sea ; round it 
is Salcnnli Drip*. surrounded by the wine sea ; round it is 
Gomeda Dvipa, surrounded by the sugar sea ; and last of 
all is Pushkin Dvipa, surrounded by the sweet sea (Chap. 
XXI quoting from the Matiya Purina). A more rational 
account of the provinces of India is quoted by Alberuni 
from tixe Vayu Parana. The Kurus. Panchalas, Karis, 
Kcrt.ilas, &c,. were the central people^ The Andhras fin 
MngadhaX Yangiyas, Tamratiprihr*. &C-, were in the east. 
The Pandyas. Kerala Choi is, Maharashtra*! Kahn gas, 
Yrudharvas, Andhras (in the Deccan), Xasikyas, Saurash- 
tras, &c, were to the south. The Ehops. Mb Lavas, 
Huoas (Huns then possessing a part of the Punjabi, 
*^c.. were to the west And the Pah lavas (Persians), 
Grind ha ms, Yavanns, Sind has, Sakas, ^cl, were to the north 
(Chap XXIX). 

Alberuni gives us some account of Hindu arithmetic 
and numbers—a science in which the Hindus beat nil 
nations on the face of the earth. ¥l I have studied the 
names of the orders of the nLimbers in (various languages/* 
says Mberuni, 11 and have found that do nation goes 
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beyond the thousand;' i. e Tp the fourth order of numbers, 
commencing from the unit. But the Hindus ■* extend the 
names of the orders of numbers until the eighteenth order, 
and this is called the Parardfm, (Chap, XWh 

Our author also speaks of the various kinds of alphabet 
in use in India, the Siddham^trika used in Kashmir and 
in Benares, the Nag^rx used in IMwa, the Ardh nutgnri, the 
Marwari, the SiWAitM, the Karnata, the AmdA*i § the Braviri* 
the Gaun\ «fcc> The List named is no doubt the Bengali al¬ 
phabet Various materials, too T were used in various* parts 
of India for writing—the Tui knf in some places, the Bkurja 
in Northern and Central India, &c. (Chap. XVI). 

A chapter is also devoted to Hindu medical science. 
The science seems to have always been the monopoly 
at a few* and*much superstition wjs mixed up with it 
Ignorant pretenders pipfcssed through Ite/ydiJr? to turn 
old age into youth, and to work many other wonders, and 
thus’preyed on the mom ignorant public. As in the Middle 
Ages in Europe, so in India, the greediness of kings to convert 
metals into gold kncw # n « bounds, and pretenders prescribed 
many dark and even inhuman rites to work this wonder* 
Indeed, in many respects the tenth and eleventh cen¬ 
turies in India resembled the Middle Ages in Europe. A 
noble religion had become the monopoly of priests, and 
had been all but smothered with childish legends and 
image worship. War and sovereign iy tvere the mono¬ 
poly of another caste, the Rajput Kshatriyas of India, and 
the feudal barons of Europe, who had both come to the 
forefront from the struggles of the preceding Dark Ages. 
The people were ignorant, dispirited, enslaved, in one 
country as in the other. The last of the poets of the 
Augustan and Vikmrnadityan ages had disappeared, and 
had left no successors. The great names in science and 
iearnini; wtre also a memory of the past; none find 
appeared again to take their place. And, as if to make 
the parallel complete, the last remains of the Latin and 
Prakrit-Sanskrit spoken tongues were replaced by modem 
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languages,—the Italian, French, and Spanish in Europe, 
and the? Hindi, &c.. in India. The people were kept in 
ignorance, led with unwholesome superstition, beguiled 
wiili gorgeous and never-ending festivals. Everything 
bore the appearance ol disintegration and decay + and 
national life seemed extinct 

But here the parallel ends. The sturdy feudal barons 
of Europe soon mixed .with the people, fough l the people's 
battle in the field, the council board or the counting-house, 
and thus infused a new and vigorous Ufe in modern 
nations. In India, and the Rajput Kshatiiyas, isolated from 
the people, soon fell a prey to foreign invaders, and were 
involved inn common ruin. 

After six centuries of national lifplessness, their* am 
indications of reviving life. There is a struggle in the 
land to go beyond the dead foims of religion, and to 
iccover what is pure, nourishing, life-giving. There is 
an effort to create a social union which is the basis of 
national union. There are beginnings of a national con¬ 
sciousness among the people, * 

If may be England's high privilege to restore to an 
afioieriv nation 3 new and* healthy life. Under the 
. vivifying influences of modem civilisation, ancient race? 
in Greece* and in Italy have begun a new intellectual 
and national career. Under the festering protection of 
ihe British crown, new nations are progressive in self 
government and civilisation in America and in Australia. 
Ttie influence of civilisation and the light of progress 
will vet spread to the shores of the Ganges. And if 
the sdence and learning the sympathy and example of 
modern Europe help us to regain in some measure a 
national constiouiness and life, Europe will have ren¬ 
dered kick to modern India that ktndlv help and sisterly 
service which Indin rendered to Europe in undent days 
—in religion, science, and civilisation. 
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